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OF THE ACADEMICIANS OF DESIGN, PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS, AND OF THEIR WORKS, AND 

FIRST OF BRONZINO 

• 

Having written hitherto of the lives and works of the most excellent 
painters, sculptors, and architects, from Cimabue down to the present 
day, who have passed to a better life, and having spoken with the oppor¬ 
tunities that came to me of many still living, it now remains that I say 
something of the craftsmen of our Academy of Florence, of whom up 
to thb point I have not had occasion to speak at sitfficient length. And 
beginning with the oldest and most important, I shall speak first of 
Agnolo, called Bronilno, a Florentine painter truly most rare and worthy 
of all praise. 

Agnolo, then, having been many years with Pontormo, as has been 
told, caught his manner so well, and so imitated his works, that their 
pictures have been taken very often one for the other, so similar they 
were for a time. And certainly it is a marvel how Bronzino learned the 
• manner of Pontormo so well, for the reason that Jacopo was rather 
strange and shy than otherwise even with his dearest disciples, being 
such that he would never let anyone see his works save when completely 
finished. But notwithstanding this, so great were the patiaice and 
lovingness of Agnolo towards Pontormo, ^at he was forced always to 
look kindly upon him, and to love him as a son. The first works of 
account that Bronzino executed, while stiU a young man, were in the 
Certosa of Florence, over a door that leads from the great cloister into 
the chapter-house, on two arches, one within and the other without. On 
that without is a Piet&, with two Angels, in fresco, and on that within is 
a nude S, Laurence upon the gridiron, painted in oil-colouis on the wall; 
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AGNOLO BRONZINO ‘ 


. 4 

which works were a good earnest of the excellence that has been seen 
since in the works of this painter in his mature years. In the Chapel of 
Lodovico Capponij in S, Fdicita at Florence^ Bronzino, as has been said 
in another place, painted two Evangclbts in two round pictures in oil^, 
and on the vaulting he executed some figures in colour. In the Abbey 
of the Black Friars at Florence, in the upper cloister, he painted in fr^o 
a story from the life of 5. Benedict, when he throws himself naked on the 
thorns, which is a very good picture. In the garden of the Sisters called 
the Poveiine, he painted in fresco a most beautiful tabernacle, wherem 
is Christ appearing to the Magdalene in the form of a gardener. An4 
in S. Trinita, likewise in Florence, may be seen a picture in oils by the 
same hand, on the hist pilaster at the right hand, of the Dead Christ, 
Our Lady, S. John, and S. Mary Magdal^e, executed with much diligence 
and in a beautiful manner. And during that time when he executed these 
works, he also painted many portraits of various persons, and other 
pictures, w'hidr gave him a great name. 

Then, the siege of Florence being ended and the settlement made, he 
went, as has been told elsewhere, to Pesaro, where under the protection 
of Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, besides the above-mentioned harpsichord- 
case full of figures, which was a rare thing, he executed the portrait of 
that lord and one of a daughter of Matteo Sofferoni, which was a truly 
beautiful picture and much extolled. He also executed at the Imperiale, 
a villa of the said Duke, some figures in oils on the spandrels of a vault; 
and more of these he would have done if he had not been recalled to 
Florence by his master, Jacopo Pontormo, that he might assist him to 
finish the Hall of Poggio a Caiano. And having arrived in Florence, he 
painted as it were by way of pastime, for Messer Giovanni de Statis, 
Auditor to Duke Alessandro, a little picture of Our Lady which was a 
much extolled work, and shortly afterwards, for Monsignor Giovio, his 
friend, the portrait of Andrea Doria; and for Bartolommeo Bettini, to 
fill certain lunettes in a chamber, the portraits of Dante, Petr area, and 
Boccaccio, half-length figures of great beauty. Which picture finished, 
he made portraits of Bonaccorso Pinadori, Ugoiino Martelli, Messer 
Lorenzo Lenzi, now Bishop of Fermo, and Pier Antonio Bandini and 
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AGNOLO BRONZINO 5 
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his wife, ivith so many others, that it w'ould be a long work to seek to 
make mention of them all; let it suffice that they were all very natural, 
executed with incredible diligence, and finished so well, that nothing more 
cotdd be desired. For Bartolommeo Panciatichi he painted two large 
pictures of Our Lady, with other figures, beautiful to a marvel and exe¬ 
cuted with infinite diligence, and, besides these, portraits of him and his 
wife, so natural that they seem truly alive, and nothing is wanting in 
them save breath. For the same man he has painted a picture of Qrrist 
on the Cross, which b executed with much study and pains, insomuch 
that it b clearly evident that he copied it from a real dead body fixed on 
a cross, such b the supreme excellence and perfection of every part. 
For Matteo Stroazi he painted in fresco, in a tabernacle at his villa of 
S. CascianOj a Piet4 with some Angels, w^hich W'as a very'heautiful work. 
For Filippo d'Averardo Salviati he executed a Nativity of Chrbt in a 
small picture wdth little figures, of such beauty that it has no equal, 
as everyone knovre, that work being now in engraving; aflad for Maestro 
Francesco Montevarchi, a most excellent physicbt, he painted a very 
beautiful picture of Our Lady and some othef little pictures full of grace. 
And he assisted his master Pontonno, as was said above, to ^ecute the 
* work of Careggi, whereon the spandrels of the vaults he painted with hb 
own hand five figures, Fortune, Fame, Peace, Justice, and Prudence, 
with some children, all wrought excellently well. 

* Duke Alessandro being then dead and Cosimo elected, Bronzino 
■ assbted the same Pontonno in the work of the Loggia of Gastello. For 
the nuptials of the most illustrious Lady, Leonora dl Toledo, the wife of 
Duke Cosimo, he painted two scenes in chiaroscuro in the court of the 
Medici Palace, and on the base that supported the horse made by Tribolo, 
as was related, some stories of the actions of Signor Giovanni de’ Medici, 
in imitation of bronze; ail which were the b^t pictures that were executed 
in those festive preparations. Wherefore the Duke, having recognized 
the ability of thb man, caused him to set his hand to adorning a chapel 
of no great size in the Ducal Palace for the said Lady Duchess, a woman 
of true worth, if ever any woman was, and for her infinite merits worthy 
of eternal praise. In that chapel Bronzino made on the vault some com* 
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AGNOLO BRONZINO 


partments with very beautiful children and four figures, each of which has 
the feet turned towards the walls — -S, Francis, S. Jerome, S. Michelagnolo, 
and S. John; all executed with the greatest diligence and lovingness. 
And on tlie three walls, two of which are broken by the door and thf 
window, he painted three stories of Moses, one on each wall. Where the 
door is, he painted the story of the snakes or serpents raining down upon 
the people, with many beautiful considerations in fi^gures bitten by them, 
some of whom are dying, some are dead, and others, gasing on the 
Brazen Serpent, are being healed. On anotlier w*all, that of the window, 
is the Rain of Manna; and on the unbroken wall the Passing of the Red 
Sea, and the Submersion of Pharaoh; which scene has been printed in 
engraving at Antwerp. In a word, this work, executed as it is in fresco, 
has no equal, and is painted with the greatest possible diligence and 
study. In the altar-picture of this chapel, painted in oils, which was 
placed over the altar, was Christ taken down from the Cross, in the lap 
of His Mother; But it was removed from there by Duke Cos!mo for sending 
as a present, as a verj' rare w’ork, to Granvella, who was once the greatest 
man about the person of thh Emperor Charles V. In place of that altar- 
piece the same master has painted another like it, which was set over 
the altar between two pictures not less beautiful than the altar-piece, • 
in which pictures are the Angel Gahrid and the Virgin receiving from 
him the Annunciation; but instead of these, when the first altar-picture 
was removed, there were a S. John the Baptist and a S» Cosimo, which 
were placed in the guardaroba when the Lady Duchess, having changed • 
her mind, caused the other two to be painted. 

The Lord Duke, having seen from these and other works the excellence 
of thi*; painter, and that it w*as his particular and peculiar field to portray 
from life with the greatest diligence that could be imagined, caused him 
to paint a portrait of himself, at that time a young man, fully clad in 
bright armour, and with one hand upon his helmet; in, another picture 
the Lady Duchess, his consort, and in yet another picture the Lord Don 
Francesco, their son and Prince of Florence. And no long time passed 
before he portrayed the same Lady Duchess once again, to do her pleasure, 
in a different manner from the first, with the Lord Don Giovanni, her son, 
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beside her. He also made a portrait of La Bla^ a yoting girl, the natural 
daughter of the Dulse; and afterwards all the Duke's children, some for 
the first time and others for the second — -the Lady Donna Maria, a very 
tall and truly beautiful girl, the Prince Don Francesco, the Lord Don 
Giovanni, Don Garzia, and Don Fmando, in a number of pictures which 
are aU in the guardaroha of his Excellency, together with the portraits 
of Don Francesco di Toledo, Signora Maria, mother of the Duke, and 
Ercole II, Duke of Ferrara, with many others- About the same time, 
also, he executed in the Palace for the Carnival, two years in suc¬ 
cession, two scenic settings and prospect-views for comedies, which were 
held to be very beautiful. And he painted a picture of singular beauty 
that was sent to King Francis in France, wherein was a nude Venus, with 
a Cupid who was kissing her, and Pleasure on one side \vith Play and 
other Loves, and on the other side Fraud and Jealousy and other passions 
of love. The Lord Duke had caused to be begun by Pontormo the 
cartoons of the tapestries in silk and gold for the Sala Consiglio de' 
Dugento; and, having had two stories of the Hebrew Joseph executed by 
the said Pontormo, and one by Salviati, he gave orders that Bronzino 
should do the rest. Wliereupon he executed fourteen pieces with the 
* excellenco and perfection which everyone knows who has seen them; 
but since tliis w'as an excessive labour for Bronzino, who was losing too 
much time thereby, he availed himself in the greater part of these cartoons, 
himself making the designs, of RaffaeUo dal Colle, the painter of Borgo a 
San Sepolcro, who acquitted himself excellently wdl. 

Now Giovanni Zanchini had built a chapel very rich in carved stone, 
with his family tombs in marble, opposite to the Chapd of the Dini in 
S. Croce at Florence, on the front wall, on the left hand as one enters the 
dmrch by the central door; and he allotted the altar-piece to Bronzino, 
to the end that he might paint in it Christ descended into the Limbo of 
Hell in order to deliver the Holy Fathers, Agnolo, then, having set his 
hand to it, executed that work with the utmost possible diligence that 
one can use who desires to acquire glory’ by such a labour; wherefore there 
axe in it most beautiful nudes, men, women, and children, young and old, 
witli different features and attitudes, and portraits of men that are very 
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natural, among which are Jacopo da Pontormo, Giovan Battista Geilo, 
a passing famous Academician of Florence, and the painter Bacchiacca, of 
whom we have spoken above. And among the women he portrayed 
there two noble and truly most beautiful young women of Florence, 
worthy of eternal praise and memory for their incredible beauty and 
virtue, Madonna Costanza da Sommaia, wife of Giovan Battista Doni, 
who is still living, and Madonna Camilla Tedaldi del Como, who has now 
passed to a better hfe. Not long afterwards he executed another large 
and very beautiful altar-picture of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
which was placed in the Chapel of Jacopo and Filippo Guadagni beside 
the choir in the Church of the Servites—^that is, the Nunziata. And at 
thb same time he painted the altar-piece that was placed in the chapel 
of the Palace, whence there had been removed that which was sent to 
Granvella; which altar-piece is certainly a most beautiful picture, and 
worthy of that place. Bronzino then painted for Signor Alamanno 
Salviati a Venfls with a Satyr beside her, so beautiful as to appear in truth 
Venus Goddess of Beauty. 

Having then gone to Pisa, whither he w'as summoned by the Duke, 
he executed some portraits for his Excellency; and for Luca Martini, who 
was very much his friend, and not of him only, but also attached witli * 
tme affection to all men of talent, he painted a very beautiful picture of 
Our Lady, in which he portrayed that Luca with a basket of fruits, from 
his having been the minister and proveditor for the said Lord Duke in'the 
draining of the marshes and other waters that rendered unhealthy the 
country round Pisa, and for having made it in consequence fertile and 
abundant in fruits. Nor did Bronzino depart from Pisa before there was 
allotted to him at the instance of Martini, by Raffaello del Setaiuolo, 
the Warden of Works of the Duomo, the altar-picture for one of the 
chapek’in that Duomo, wherein he painted a nude Christ with the Cross, 
and about Him many Saints, among whom is a S. Bartholomew flayed, 
which has the appearance of a true anatomical subject and of a man 
hayed in reality, so natural it is and imitated with such diligence from 
an anatomical subject. That altar-picture, which is beautiful in every 
part, was placed, as I have said, in a cbapd from which they removed 
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another by the hand oi Benedetto da Pescia, a disciple of Giulio Romano, 
Bronzino then made for Duke Cosimo a full-length portrait of the dwarf 
Morgante, nude, and in two ways—namely, on one side of the picture 
tlie front, and on the other the back, with the bizarre and monstrous 
members which that dwari has; which picture, of its kind, is beautifrd and 
marvellous. For Ser Carlo Gherardi of Pistoia, who from his youth was 
a friend of Bronzino, he executed at various times, bisides the portrait 
of Ser Carlo himself, a very beautiful Judith placing the head of Holo- 
fernes in a basket, and on the cover that protects that picture, in the 
manner of a mirror, a Prudence looking at herself; and for the same man 
a picture of Our Lady, whicli is one of the most beautiful tilings that he 
has ever done, because it has extraordinary design and rehef. And the 
same Bronzino executed the portrait of the Duke when his Excellency 
was come to the age of forty, and also that of the Lady Duchess, both 
of which are as good likenesses as could be. After Giovan Battista 
Cavalcanti had caused a chapel to be built in S, Spirito, at Florence, with 
most beautiful variegated marbles conveyed from beyond the sea at very 
great cost, and had^laid there the remains oh his father Tommaso, he 
had the head and bust of the father executed by Fra Giovanni Agnolo 
•Montorsoli, and the altar-piece Bronzino painted, depicting in it Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene in the form of a gardener, and more distant 
two other Maries, all figures executed with incredible diligence. 

'Jacopo da Pontormo having left unfinished at his death the chapel 
■ in S. Lorenzo, and the Lord Duke having ordained that Bronzino should 
complete it, he finished in the part where the Deluge is many nudes that 
were w^anting at the foot, and gave perfection to that part, and in the 
other, where at the foot of the Resurrection of the Dead many figures 
were wanting over a space about one braccio In height and as ivide as 
the whole wall, he painted tliem all in the manner wherein they are to 
be seen, very beautiful; and between the window's, at the foot, in a space 
that remained there unpainted, he depicted a nude S. Laurence upon 
a gridiron, with some Uttle Angels about him. In that whole work he 
demonstrated that he had executed his paintings in that place with much 
better judgment than his master Pontormo had shown in his pictures 
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AGNOLO BRONZINO 

in the %vork; the portrait of which Pontormo Bronzino painted with Ms 
own hand in a comer of that chapel, on the right hand of the S. Laurence, 
The Duke then gave orders to Bronzino that he should execute two large 
altar^pictures, one containing a Deposition of Christ from the Cross with 
a good number of figures, for sending to Porto Ferraio in the Island'of 
Elba, for the Convent of the Frati Zoccolanti, built by hfe Excellency in 
the aty of Cosmopolis; and another altar-piece, in which Bronzino 
painty the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, for the new Church of the 
Knights of S. Stephen, which has since been built in Pisa, together with 
tteir Palace and Hospital, after the designs and directions of Gio^io 
Vasan. Both these pictures have been finished with such art, diligence, 
esjgn, invention, and supreme lovelin^ of colouring, that it would not 
be possible to go further; and no less, indeed, was required in a church 
^ Prince, who has founded and endowed that Order 

of Knights. 

On some, little panels made of sheet-tin, and all of one same size 
the same Bronzino has painted ail the great men of the House of Medici* 
beginning with Giovanni di Bicci and the elder Cosimo down to the 
Queen of France, in that line, and in the other from Lorenzo, the brother 
of the elder Cosimo, down to Duke Cosimo and his diildren; all which" 
portraits are set in order beMnd the door of a little study that Vasari 
has caused to be made in the apartment of new rooms in the Ducal 
Palace, wiierein is a great number of antique statues of marble* and 
bronzes and little modem pictures, the rarest miniatures, and an infinity - 
of medals m gold, silver, and bronze, arranged in ver>' beautiful order. 
These portraits of the illustrious men of the House of Medici are ah natural 
and vivacious, and most fjuthful likenesses. 

It IS a notable thing that whereas many are wont in their last years 
to do less well than they have done in the past, Bronzino does as weH and 
even better now than when he was in the flower of his manhood, as the 
works demonstrate that he is executing every day. Not long ago he 
pamted for Don Silvano Razzi, a Camaldolite monk in the Monastery of 
the Angdi at Florence, who is much his friend, a picture about one braccio 
and a half high of a S. Catharine, so beautiful and weU executed, that it is 
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not inferior to any other picture by the hand of this noble craftsman; 
insomuch that nothing seems to be wanting in her save the spirit and 
that voice which confounded the tyrant and confessed Christ her well- 
bclpved spouse even to the last breath; and that father, like the truly 
gentle spirit that he is, has nothing that he esteems and holds in price 
more than that picture. Agnolo made a portrait of the Cardinal, Don 
Giovanm de^ Medici, the son of Duke Cosimo, which was sent to the 
Court of the Emperor for Queen Joanna; and afterwards that of the Lord 
Don Francesco, Prince of Florence, which was a picture very like the 
reality, and executed witli such diligeace that it has the appearance of a 
miniature. For the nuptials of Queen Joanna of Austria, wife of that 
Prince, he painted in three large canvases which were placed at the Ponte 
alia Carraia, as will be described at the end, some scenes of the Nuptials 
of Hymen, of such beauty that they appeared not things for a festival, 
but worthy to be set in some honourable place for ever, so finished they 
were and executed with such diligence. For the same Lord Prince he 
painted a few months ago a small picture with little figures which has 
no equal, and it be said that it is truly a miniature. And since at 
this his present age of sixty-five he is no less enamoured of the matters 
t)f art than he was as a young man, he has undertaken recently, according 
to the wishes of the Duke, to execute two scenes in fresco on the wall 
beside the organ in the Church of S. Lorenzo, in which there is not a 
doubt that he will prove the excellent Bronzino that he has always been. 

This master has delighted much, and stiU delights, in poetry; where¬ 
fore he has written many capitoli and sonnets, part of which have been 
printed. But above all, with regard to poetry, he is mirvdious in the 
style of his capitoli after the manner of Bemi, insomuch that at the 
present day there is no one who writes better in that kind of verse, nor 
things more fanciful and bizarre, as will be seen one day if all his works, 
as is believed and hoped, come to be printed, Bronzino has been and 
still is most gentle and a very courteous friend, agreeable in his con¬ 
versation and in all his affairs, and much honoured; and as loving and 
liberal with his possessions as a noble craftsman such as he is could well 
be. He has been peaceful by nature, and has never done an injury to 
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any marij and he has always loved aJl able men in his profession, as I 
know, who have maintained a strait friendsliip with him for three-and- 
forty years, that is, from 1524 down to the present year, ever since 1 
began to know and to love him in that year of 1524, when he was working 
at the Certosa with Pontormo, whose works I used as a youth to go to 
draw in that place. 

Many have been the pupils and disciples of Bronzino, but the first 
(to speak now of our Acadenucians) is Alessandro AUori, who has been 
loved always by his master, not as a disciple, but as his own son, and they 
have lived and still live together with the same love, one for another, that 
there is between a good father and his son. Alessandro has shown in 
many pictures and portraits that he has executed up to his present age 
of thirty, that he is a worthy disciple of so great a master, and that he is 
seeking by diligence and continual study to arrive at that rarest perfection 
which is desired by beautiful and exalted intellects. He has painted and 
executed all with his own hand the Chapd of the Montagu ti in the Church 
of the Nunzvata—namely, the altar-piece in oils, and the walls and vaulting 
in fresco. In the altar-piece is Christ on high, and the Madonna, in the 
act of judging, with many figures in various attitudes and executed very 
well, copied from the Judgment of Michelagnolo Buonarroti. About* 
that altar-piece, on the same waU, are four large figures in the forms of 
Prophets, or rather, Evangelists, two above and two below; and on the 
vaulting are some Sibyls and Prophets executed with great pains, sthdy, 
and diligence, he having soi^ht in the nudes to imitate Michelagnolo. 
On the wall which is at the left hand looking towards the altar, is Christ 
as a boy disputing in the midst of the Doctors in the Temple; which boy 
is seen in a fine attitude answering their questions, and the Doctors, and 
others who are there listening attentively to him, are all different in 
features, attitudes, and vestments, and among them are portraits from 
life of many of Alessandro's friends, whidi are good likenesses. Opposite 
to that, on the other wall, is-Christ driving from the Temple those who 
with their buying and selbng were making it a house of traffic and a 
market-place; with many things worthy of consideration and praise. 
Over those two scenes are some stories of the Madonna, and on the 
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vaulting figures that are of no great size, but passing graceful; with some 
buildings and landscapes, which in their essence show the love that he 
bears to art, and how he seeks the perfection of design and invention. 
Ajid opposite to the altar-piece, on high, b a story of Ezekiel, when he saw 
a great multitude of bones reclothe themselves with fiesh and take to 
themselves their members; in which this young man has demonstrated 
how much he desires to master the anatomy of the human body, and how 
he has studied it and given it his attention. And, in trutli, in this his first 
work of importance, as also in the nuptials of his Highness, with figures 
in*relief and stories in painting, he has proved himself and given great 
g i gnit and promise, as he continues to do, that he is like to become an 




exc^ent painter; and not in this only, but in some other smaller works, 
and recently in a small picture full of little figures in the manner of 
miniature, which he has executed for Don Francesco, Prince of Florence, 
a much-extolled work; and other pictures and portraits he has painted 
with great study and diligence, in order to become practised and to acquire 
a grand manner. 

Another young, man, likewise a pupil of 'Bronzino and one of our 
Academicians, called Giovan Maria Button, has shown good mastery 
and much dextaity in what he did, besides many other smaller pictures 
and other works, for the obsequies of Michelagnolo and for the comii^ of 
the above-named most illustrious Queen Joanna to Florence. 

And another dbciple, first of Pontormo and then of Bronzino, has 
been Cristofano dell’ Altissimo, a painter, who, after having executed in 
his youth many pictures in oib and some portraits, was sent by the Lord 
Duke Cosimo to Como, to copy many pictures of illustrious persons in 
the Museum of Monsignor Giovio, out of the vast number which that 
man, so dbtingubhed in our times, collected in that place. Many others, 
also, the Lord Duke has obtained by the labours of Vasari; and of all these 
portraits a Ibt* will be nmde in the index of thb book, in order not to 
occupy too much space in this dbcourse. In the work of these portraits 
Cristofano has exerted himself with such diligence and pains, that those 
which he has copied up to the present day, and which are in three friezes 
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In a guardaroba of the said Lord Duke^ as will be descnbed elsewhere in 
speaking of the decorations of that place, are more than two hundred and 
eighty in number, what with Pontiffs, Emperors, Kings, Princes, Captains 
of armies, men of letters, and, in short, all men for some reason illustnoiis 
and renowned. And, to tell the truth, we owe a great obligation to this 
zeal and dihgenceof Giovio and of the Duke, for the reason that not only 
the apartments of Princes, but also those of many private persons, arc 
now being adorned with portraits of one or other of those illustrious men, 
according to the countr}-, family, and particular affection of each person. 
Cristofano, then, having established himself in this manner of painting, 
whidi is suited to his genius, or rather, inclination, has done little else, 
as one who is certain to derive from it honour and profit in abundance. 

Pupils of Bronzino, also, are Stef ano Pieri and Lorenzo della Sciorina, 
who have so acquitted themselves, both the one and the other, in the 
obsequies of Michelagnolo and in the nuptials of liis Highness, that they 
have been admitted among the number of our Academicians. 

From the same school of Pontormo and Bronzino has issued also 
Battista Naldini, of whom we have spoken in another place, This 
Battista, after the death of Pontormo, having been some time in Rome and 
having applied himself with much study to art, has made much pro- * 
ficience and become a bold and well-practised painter, as many works 
demonstrate that he has executed for the very reverend Don Vincenzio 
Boighinij who has made great use of him and assisted him, together with 
Francesco da Poppi, a young man of great promise and one of our 
Academicians, who has aci^uitted himself well in the nuptials of his 
Highness, and other young men, whom Don Vincenzio is continually 
employing and assisting. Of this Battista, Vasari has made use for more 
than two years, as he still does, in the works of the Ducal Palace of 
Florence, w'here, by the emulation of many others who were working in 
the same place, he has made much progress, insomuch that at the present 
day he is equal to any other young man of our Academy; and that which 
much pleases those who are good judges is that he is expeditious, and 
does his work without effort Battista has painted in an altar-picture 
in oils that is in a chapd of the Black Friars' Abbey of Florence, a Christ 
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who is bearing the Cross^ in which work are inany good figures; and he 
has other works constantly in handj which will make him known as an 
able man. 

^ Not inferior to any of these named above in talent, art, and merit, 
is Maso Manzuoli, called Maso da San Friano, a young man of about 
thirty or thirty-two years, who had his first principles from Pier Francesco 
di Jacopo di Sandro, one of our Academicians, of whom we have spoken 
in another place. This Maso, I say, besides having shown how much he 
knows and how much may be expected of him in many pictures and 
smaller paintings, has demonstrated this recently in two altar-pictures 
with much honour to himself and full satisfaction to everyone, having 
displayed in them invention, design, manner, grace, and unity in the 
colouring. In one of these altar-pieces, which is in the Church of S. 
Apostolo at Florence, is the Nativity of Jesus Christ, and in the other, 
which is placed in the Church of S. Pietro Maggiore, and is as beautiful 
as an old and well-practised master could have made it, ig the Visitation 
of Our Lady to S. Elizabeth, executed with judgment and with many 
fine considerations, insomuch that the heads, the draperies, the attitudes, 
the buildings, and all the other parts are full of loveliness and grace. 

•This man acquitted himself with no ordinary excellence in the obsequies 
of Buonarroti, as an Academician and very loving, and then in some 
scenes for the nuptials of Queen Joanna. 

' Now, since not only in the Life of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo I have spoken 
of his disciple Michele and of Carlo da Loro, but also in other places, I 
shall say nothing more of them here, although they are of our Academy, 
enough having been smd of them. But I will not omit to tell that otlier 
disciples and pupils of Ghirlandajo have been Andrea del Minga, like¬ 
wise one of our Academicians, who has executed many works, as be still 
does; Girolamo di Francesco Crocifissaio, a young man of riventy-six, 
and Mirahello di Salincomo, both painters, who have done and continue 
to do such works of painting in oils and in fresco, and also portraits, that 
a most honourable result may be expected from them. These two 
executed together, now several years ago, some pictures in fresco in the 
Church of the Capuchins without Florence, which are passing good; and 
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in the obsequi^ of Michelagnolo and the above-mentioned nuptials, also> 
they did themselves much honour. Mirabel]o has painted many portraits, 
and in particular that of the most iEustrious Prince more than once, and 
many others that are in the hands of various gentlemen of Florence. , 

Another, also, who has done much honour to our Academy and to 
himself, is Federigo di Lamberto of Amsterdam, a Fleming, the son-in- 
law of the Paduan Cartaro, working in the said obsequies and in the festive 
preparations for the nuptials of the Prince, and besides this he has shown 
in many pictures painted in oils, both large and small, and in other works 
that he has executed, a good manner and good design and judgment. 

And if he has merited praise up to the present, he will merit even more 
in the future, for he is labouring constantly with much advantage in 
Florence, Avhich he appears to have chosen as his country, that city being 
one where young men derive much benefit from competition and * 
emulation. 

A beautifhl genius, also, universal and abundant in fine fantasies, 
has been shown by Bernardo Timante Euontalenti, who had his first 
principles of painting in hfs youth from Vasari, and |hen, continuing, has 
made so much proficiency that he has now served for many years, and 
still serves with much favour, the most illustrious Lord Don Francesco de'" 
Medici, Prince of Florence. That lord has kept him continually at work; 
and he has executed for his Excellency many works in miniature after 
the manner of Don Giulio Clovio, such as many portraits and scenes with 
little figures, painted with much diligence. The same Bernardo has ? 
made with a beautiful architectural design, by order of the said Prince, 
a cabinet with compartments of ebony and columns of heliotrope, oriental 
jasper, and lapis-lazuli, which have bases and capitals of chased silver; 
and besides this he has filled the whole surface of the work with jewels 
and most lovely ornaments of silver and beautiful little figures, within 
which ornaments are to be miniatures, and, between terminals placed in 
pairs, figures of silver and gold in the round, separated by other com¬ 
partments of agate, jasper, heliotrope, sardonyx, cornelian, and others 
of the finest stones, to describe all which here would make a very long 
story . It is enough that in this work, which is near completion, Bernardo 
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has displayed a most beautiful genius, equal to any work. Thus that 
lord makes use of him for many ingenious fantasies of his own of cords 
for drawing weights, of windlasses, and of lines; besides that he has 
discovered a method of fusing rock-crystal with ease and of purifying it, 
and has made with it scenes and vases of several colours; for Bernardo 
occupies himself with eveiything. This, also, will be seen in a short time 
in the making of vases of porcelain with all the perfection of the most 
ancient and most perfect; in which at the present day a most excellent 
master is Giulio da Urbino, who is in the service of the most illustrious 
Duke Alfonso H of Ferrara, and does stupendous things in the way of 
vases with several kinds of clay, and to those in porcelain he gives the 
most beautiful shapes, besides fashioning with the same earth little 
squares, octagons, and rounds, hard and with an extraordinary' polish, 
for making pavements counterfeiting the appearance of variegated 
marbles; of all whicli things our Prince has the methods of making them. 
His Excellency has also caused a beginning to be made with the executing 
of a study-table with precious stones, richly adorned, as an accompani¬ 
ment to another bq^onging to his father, Duke Cosimo, And not long 
ago he had one finished after the design of Vasari, which is a rare work, 
•being of oriental alabaster all inlaid with great pieces of jasper, heliotrope, 
Is-pis'-lazuli, and agate, with other stones and jewels of price 
that are worth twenty thousand crowns. This study-table has been 
executed by Bernardino di Porfirio of Leccio in the neighbourhood of 
Florence, who is excellent in such work, and who made for Messer Bindo 
AJtoviti an octagon of ebony and ivory inlaid likewise with jaspers, after 
the design of the same Vasari; which Bernardino is now in the service of 
their Excellencies. But to return to Bernardo: in painting, also, bey^ond 
the expectation of many, he showed that he is able to execute large figures 
no less well than the small, w'hen he painted for the obsequies of Michel- 
agnolo that great canvas of which we have spoken. Bernardo was 
employed, also, with much credit to him, for the nuptials of his and our 
Prince, in certain masquerades, in the Triumph of Dreams, as will be told, 
and in the interludes of the comedy that was performed in the Palace," 
as has been described exhaustively by others. And if this man, when he 
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was a youth (although even now he is not past thirty), had given his 
attention to the studies of art as he gave it to the methods of fortification, 
in which he spent no httle time, he would be perchance now at such a 
height of excellence as would astonish everyone; none the less, it js 
believed that he is bound for all that to achieve the same end, although 
something later, for the reason that he is all genius and art, to which is 
added this also, that he is continually enoployed and exercised by his 
sovereign, and in the most honourable works* 

Of our Academy, also, is Giovanni deUa Strada, a Fleming, who has 
good design, the finest fantasy, much invention, and a good manner* of 
colouring; and, having made much proficience during the ten years that 
he has worked in tlie Palace in distemper, fresco, and oils, after the designs 
and directions of Giorgio Vasari, he can bear comparison with any of the 
many painters that the said Lord Duke has in his service. But at the * 
present day tlie principal task of this man is to make cartoons for various 
arras-tapestiiefe that the Duke and the Prince are having executed, 
likewise under the direction of Vasari, of divers kinds in accordance with 
the stories in painting tliat are on lugh in the rpoms and chambers 
painted by Vasari in the Palace, for the adornment of which they are 
being made, to the end that the embellishment of tapestries below may* 
correspond to the pictures above. For the chambers of Saturn, Ops, 

Ceres, Jove, and Hercules, he has made most lovely cartoons for about 
thirty pieces of tapestry; and for the upper chambers where the Prificess 
has her habitation, which are four, dedicated to the virtues of woman, ' 
with stories of Ronrnn, Hebrew, Greek, and Tuscan women (namely, the 
Sabines, Esther, Penelope, and Gualdrada), he has made, likewise, very 
beautiful cartoons for tapestries. In like manner, he has done the same 
for ten pieces of tapestry in a hah, in which is the Life of Man; and also 
for the five lower roonis where the Prince dwells, dedicated to David, 
Solomon, Cyrus, and others. And for twenty rooms in the Palace of 
Poggio a Caiano, for which the tapestries are even now being w^oven, he 
has made after the inventions of the Duke cartoons of the hunting of 
every kind of animal, and the methods of fowling and fishing, with the 
strangest and most beautiful inventions in the w-orld; in which variety 
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of animals, birds, fishes, landscape, and vestments, with huntsmen on 
foot and on horseback, fowlers in various habits, and nude fishermen, 
he has shown and still shows that he is a truly able man, and that he has 
learned well the Italian manner, being minded to live and die in Florence 
in the service of his most illustrious lords, in company with Vasari and 
the other Academicians. 

Another pupil of Vasari, likewise, and also an Academician, is 
Jacopo di Maestro Piero Zucca, a young Florentine of twenty-five or 
twenty-six years, who, having assisted Vasari to execute the greater part 
of ;the works in the Palace, and in particular the ceiling of the Great Hall, 
has made so much proficience in design and in the handling of colours, 
labouring with much industry, study, and assiduity, that he can now be 
numbered among the first of the young painters in our Academy . And 
the works that he has done by himself alone in the obsequies of Michel- 
agnolo, in the nuptials of the most illustrious Lord Prince, and at other 
times for various friends, in which he has shown intelligence, boldness, 
diligence, grace, and good judgment, have made him known as a gifted 
youth and an able painter; but even more will those make him known 
that may be expected from him in the future, doing as much honour to 
•his country as has been done to her by any painter at any time. 

In like manner, among other young painters of the Academy, Santi 
Titi may be called ingenious and able, who, as has been told in other 
places, after having practised for many years in Rome, has returned 
« finally to enjoy Florence, which he regards as his country, although his 
elders are of Borgo a San Sepokro and of a passing good family in that city. 
This Santi acquitted himself truly excellently in the works that he 
executed for the obsequies of Buonarroti and the above-mentioned 
nuptials of the most Ulustrions Princess, but even more, after great and 
almost incredible labonrs, in the scenes that he painted in the theatre 
which he made for the same nuptials on the Piazza di S. Lorenzo, for the 
most illustrious Lord Pao!o Giordano Orsino, Duke of Bracciano; wherein 
he painted in chiaroscuro, on several immense pieces of canvas, stories of 
the actions of various illustrious men of the Orsini family. But how able 
he is can be perceived best from two altar-pieces by his hand that 'vce to 
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be seen, one of which is in Ogmsseiiti, or rather, S. Salvadore di Fiorenza 
(as it is now cahed), once the church of the Padri Umiliati, and now of the 
Zoccolanti, and contains the Madonna on high and at the foot S. John, 

S. Jerome, and otlier Saints; and in the other, which is in S. GiuseppHS, 
behind S, Croce, in the Chapel of the Guardi, is a Nativity of Our Lord 
executed with mudi diligence, with many portraits from life. Not to 
sp^k of many pictures of Our Lady and various portraits that he has 
painted in Rome and in Florence, and pictures executed in the Vatican, 
as has been related above. 

There are also certain other young painters of the same Academy 
who have been employed in the above-mentioned decorations, some of 
Florence and some of the Florentine States. Alessandro del Barbiere, a 
young Florentine of tw’enty-five, besides many other works, painted for 
the said nuptials in the Palace, after the designs and directions of Vasari, 
the canvases of the walls in the Great Hall, wherein were depicted the 
squares of all the cities in the dominion of the Lord Duke; in wluch he 
certainly acquitted himself very well, and proved himself a young man 
of judgment and likely to, achieve any success. In like manner, Vasari 
has been assisted in these and other works by many other disciples 
and friends; Domenico Bend, Alessandro Fortori of Arezzo, his cousin* 
Stefano Veltroni, and Orado Porta, both of Monte Sansovino, and Tom- 
maso del Verrocchio, 

In the same Academy there are also many excellent craftsmen Who 
are strangers, of whom we have spoken at length in various places above; • 

and therefore it shall suffice here to make known their names, to the end 
tliat they may be numbered in this part among the other Academicians. 
These, then, are Federigo Zucchero; Prospero Fontana and Lorenzo 
Sahatini, of Bologna; Marco da Faenza, Tiziano Vecelli, Paolo Veronese, 
Giuseppe Salviati, Tintoretto, Alessandro Vittoria, the sculptor Danese" 
the painter Battista Farinato of Verona, and the architect Andrea 
Palladio. 

N ow, to say something also of the sculptors in our Academy and of 
their works, although I do not mtend to speak of them at any length, 
because they are alive and for the most part most illustrious in name and 
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faine» I say that Benvenuto Cellini, a citizen of Florence, who is now a 
sculptor (to begin with the oldest and most honoured), had no peer in 
his youth when he was a goldsmith, nor perhaps had he for many years 
any equal in that profession and in making most beautiful figures in the 
round and in low-relief, and all the other works of that craft* He set 
jewels, and adorned them with marvellous collets and with little figures 
so well wrought, and at times so bizarre and fantastic, that it is not 
possible to imagine anything finer or better. And the medals that he 
made in his youth, of silver and gold, were executed with incredible 
diligence, nor can they ever be praised enough. He made in Rome for 
Pope Clement VH a very beautiful morse for a pluvial, setting in it 
excellently well a pointed diamond surrounded by some children made 
of gold plate, and a God the Father marvellously wrought; wherefore, 
besides his payment, he received as a gift from that Pope an office of 
mace^heaxer. Being then commissioned by the same Pontiff to make a 
chalice of gold, the cup of which w'as to be supported by figures representing 
the Theological Virtues, he carried it near completion with most mar¬ 
vellous artistry* In these same times there was no one who made the 
medals of that Pope*better than he did, among the many who essayed it, 
^s those well know who saw his medals and possess them; and since for 
these reasons he received the charge of making the dies for the Mint of 
Rome, no more beautiful coins have ever been seen than, were struck in 
Rome at that time. Wherefore Benvenuto, after the death of Cl^nent, 
^ having returned to Florence, likewise made dies with the head of Duke 
Alessandro for the coins of the Mint of Florence, so beautiful and wrought 
\vith such dihgence, that some of them are now preserved as if they were 
most beautiful antique medals, and that rightly, for the reason that in 
these he surpassed himself* Having finally given himself to sculpture 
and to the work of casting, Benvenuto executed in France many works 
in bronze, silver, and gold, while he was in the service of King Francis in 
that kingdom. Then, having returned to his own country and entered 
the service of Duke Cosimo, he was first employed in some goldsmiths' 
work, and in the cud was given some works of sculpture; whereupon he 
executed in metal the statue of the Perseus that has cut off the head of 
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Medusa, which is in the Piazza del Duca, near the door of the Ducal 
Palace, upon a base of marble with some very beautiful figures in bronze, 
each about one braccio and a third in height. This whole work was 
carried to perfection with the greatest possible study and diligence, and 
set up in the above-named place as a worthy companion to the Judith 
by the hand of Donato, that famous and celebrated sculptor. And 
certainlj" it was a marvel that Benvenuto, after being occupied for so 
many years in making little figures, executed so great a statue with such 
excellence. The same master has made a Crucifix of marble, in the round 
and large as life, which of its kind is the rarest and most beautiful pi$ce 
of sculpture that there is to be seen. Wherefore the Lord Duke keeps 
it, as a thing most dear to him, in the Pitti Palace, intending to place it 
in the chapel, or ratlier, little church, that he is building in that place; 
which little church could not have in these times anything more W'orthy 
of itself and of so great a Prince, In short, it is not possible to praise 
this work so nnich as w’ould be sufficient. Now, although I could enlarge 
at much greater length on the works of Benvenuto, who has been in his 
evay action spirited, proud, vigorous, most resolute, and truly terrible, 
and a person who has been only too well able to speak for himself with 
Princes, no less than to employ his hand and brain in matters of art, i* 
shall say nothing more of him here, seeing that he has written of his own 
life and works, and a treatise on the goldsmith’s arts, and on founding 
and casting in metal, vuth other things pertaining to such arts, and‘also 
of sculpture, ^s^th much more eloquence and order than I pjerchance 
would be able to use here; as for him, therefore, I must be content with 
this short summaiy'' of the rarest of his principal works. 

Francesco di Giuhano da San Gallo, sculptor, architect, and Acade¬ 
mician, and now a man seventy yesixs of age, has executed many works 
of sculpture, as has been related in the Life of his father and elsewhere; 
the three figures of marble, somewhat larger than life, which are over the 
altar of the Church of Orsanmichele, S. Anne, the Virgin, and the ChDd 
Christ, figures which are much extolled; certain other statues, also in 
marble, for the tomb of Piero de’ Medici at Monte Cassino; the tomb of 
Bishop de' Marzi, which is in the Nunziata, and that of Monsignor Giovio, 
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the writer of the history of his own times. In architecture^ likewKe, the 
same Francesco has ^ecuted many good and beautiful works in Florence 
and elsewhere; and he has weU deserved, both for his own good qualih^ 
and for the services of his father Giuliano. to be always favoured by the 
house of Medici as their prot^6, on which account Duke Cosuno, ^ter 
the death of Baccio d'Agnolo, gave him the place which that master had 

held as architect to the Duomo of Florence, 

Of Ammanati, who is also among the first of our Academiaans, 
enough having been said of him in the description of the works of Jacopo 
Sajisovino, there is no need to speak further here. But I wih r^ord that 
disciples of his, and also Academicians, are Andrea CaJamech of Carrara, 
a well-practised sculptor, who executed many figures under Ammanati, 
and was invited to Messina after the death of the above-named Martino 
to take the position which Fra Giovanni Agnolo had once held, m wludi 
place he died; and Battista di Benedetto, a young man who has given 
promise of becoming, as he will, an excellent master, llavii^ 
rtrated already by many works that he is not mferior to the above-named 
Andrea or to any otljer of the young sculptors of our Academy, in beauty 
of genius and judgment- 

* Vincenzio de’ Rc«si of Fiesole, likewise a sculptor, architect, an 
Academician of Florence, b worthy to have some record made of him 
in this place, in addition to what has been said of him m the Ufe ot 
Baccio Bandinelli, whose disciple he was* After he had taken leave of 
Baccio, then, he gave a great proof of bis powers in Rome, although be 
was voung enough, in the statue that he made for the Ritonda, of a h. 
Joseph with Christ as a boy of ten years, both figure wrought with good 
mastery and a beautiful manner. He then executed two tombs m the 
Church of S. Maria della Pace, with the effigies of those who are withm 
them on the sarcophagi, and on the front without some Ihophets of 
marble in half-relief and large as life, wMch acquired for him the name of 
an excellent sculptor. Whereupon there was allotted to him by the 
Roman people the statue of Pope Paul IV, which was placed on the 
Campidoglio; and he executed it excellenUy well. But that work had 
a short life, for the reason that after the death of the Pope it was thrown 
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to die ground and destroyed by the populace, which persecutes fiercely 
one day the very men whom it has exalted to the heavens the day before. 
After that figure Vincenzio made from one block of marble two statues a 
htde larger than life, a Theseus, King of Athens, who has carried off 
Helen and holds her in his arms in the act of knowing her, with a Troy 
beneath his feet; than which figures it is not possible to make any with 
more ddigence, study, labour, and grace. Wherefore when Duke Cosimo 
e Medici, having journeyed to Rome, and going to see the modem works 
worthy to be seen no less than the antiques, saw those statues, Vincemio 
himself showing them to him, he extolled them very highly, as they 
d^erved; and then Vincenzio, who is a gende spirit, courteously presented 
them to him, and at the same time freely offered him his services. But 
his Excellency, haring conveyed them not long afterwards to his Palace 
of the Pitti in Florence, paid him a good price for them; and, having 
taken Vincen^io himself with him, he commissioned Mm after no loiw 
time to execute the Labours of Hercules in figures of marble larger than 
1 e and m ^e round. On these Vincenzio is now' spending his time and 
already he has earned to dompletion the Slaying of Cacus and the Combat 
^ j Centaur; wMch whole work, even as it is most exalted in subfect 
an 0 labonous, so it is hoped that it will prove excellent in artistry'’ 

beautiful genius and much judgment, and 
p ga of thought in all his works of importance. 

Nor must I omit to say that under his discipline Harione Rusuoli 
a young atizen M Korence, gives his attention with much credit to 

that^he^had ^ Academy, showed 
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^b Michelagnolo and m the festive preparations for the nuptials nLed 

w. Camiliiani, a sculptor and Academician of Florence who 

^ple of Baedo BandioaM, after having given in ^ 

ments for f'"* t •’^a consumed fifteen years in making orna- 

Lord Don^rS^S "lucl' the 

gi di Toledo has caused to be executed for his garden in 
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Florence. The ornaments about that garden are various statues of men 
and animals in divers manners, all rich and truly regal, and wrought 
without sparing of expense; and among other statues that Francesco has 
made for that place, two larger than life, which represent the Rivers Amo 
and Mugnone, are of supreme beauty, and particularly the Mugnone, 
which can bear comparison with no matter what statue by an excellent 
master. In short, all the architecture and ornamentation of that garden 
are the work of Francesco, who by the richness of the various fountains 
has made it such, that it has no equal in Florence, and perhaps not in 
Ita^. And the principal fountain, whidi is even now being carried to 
completion, will be the richest and most sumptuous to be seen in any 
place, with its wealth of the ricliest and finest ornaments that can be 
imagined, and the great abundance of w^aters that will be there, flowing 
without fail at every season. 

Also an Academician, and much in favour with our Princes for his 
talents, is Giovan Bologna of Douai, a Flemish sculptor ^and a young 
man truly of the rarest, who has executed with most beautiful ornaments 
of metal the fountain that has been made recently on the Piaiza di S. 
Petronio in Bologna,* opposite to the Palazzo de' Signori, in which there 
afe, besides other ornaments, four very beautiful Sirens at the comers, 
with various children all around, and masks bizarre and extraordinary. 
But the most notable thing is a figure that he has made and placed over 
the centre of that fountain, a Neptune of six braccia, which is a most 
^ beautiful casting and a statue studied and wrought to perfection. The 
same master — ^not to speak at present of all the works that he has executed 
in clay, terracotta, wax, and other mixtures—has made a very beautiful 
Venus in marble, and has carried almost to completion for tlie Lord 
Prince a Samson large as life, who is combating on foot with two Philis¬ 
tines. And in bronze he has made a statue of Bacchus, larger than life 
and in the round, and a Mercury in the act of flying, a very ingenious 
figure, tlie whole weight resting on one leg and on the point of the foot, 
which has been sent to the Emperor Maximilian, as a thing that is indeed 
most rare. But if up to the present he has executed many works, he ^vill 
do many more in the future, and most beautiful, for recently the Lord 
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Prince has had him provided with rooms in the Palace, and has com- 
missioned him to make a statue of a Victory of five braccia, with a captive, 
which is going into the Great Hall, opposite another by the hand of 
Michelagnolo; and he wll execute for that Prince large and Important 
works, in which he will have an ample field to show his worth. Many 
works by his hand, and very beautiful models of various things, are in 
the possession of M. Bernardo Vecchietti, a gentleman of Florence, and 
Maestro Bernardo di Mona Mattea, builder to the Duke, who has con¬ 
structed with great excellence all the fabrics designed by Vasari. 

Not less than this Giovan Bologna and his friends and other sculptors 
of our Academy, Vincenaio Danti of Perugia, who under the protection 
of Duke Cosimo has adopted Florence as his country, is a youi^ man truly 
rare and of fine genius. Vincenzio, when a youth, worked as a goldsmith, 
and executed in that profession things beyond belief; and afterwards, 
having applied himself to the work of casting, he had the courage at 
the age of twenty to cast in bronze a statue of Pope Julius HI, four 
braccia high, seated and giving the Benediction; which statue, a very 
creditable work, is now in the Piazza of Perugia. 'Pien, having come to 
Florence to serve Duke Cosimo, he made a very beautiful model in wax, 
larger than life, of a Hercules crushing Antseus, in order to cast from it a 
figure in bronze, which was to be placed over the principal fountain in the 
garden of Castdlo, a villa of the said L<jrd Duke. But, having made the 
mould upon that modd, in seddng to cast it in bronze it did not succeed, 
although he returned twice to the work; either by bad fortune, or because • 
the metal was burnt, or for some other reason. Having then turned, in 
order not to subject his labours to the whim of chance, to vforking in 
marble, he executed in a short time from one single piece of marble two 
figures. Honour with Deceit beneath it, and with such diligence, that it 
seemed as if he had never done anjiihing but handle the hammer and 
chisels; and on the head of Honour, which is beautiful, he made the hair 
curling and so well pierced through, that it seems real and natural, besides 
displaying a very good knowledge of the nude. That statue is now in the 
courtyard of the house of Signor Sforza Almeni in the Via de’ Servi. And 
at Fiesole, for the same Signor Sforza, he made many ornaments in his 
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garden and around certain fountains. Afterwards he executed 
Lord Duke some low-reliefs in marble and in bronze, which %vere held to 
be very beautiful, for in that manner of sculpture he is perhaps not 
inferior to any other master. He then cast, also in bronze, the grating 
of the chapel built in the new apartments of the Palace, which were 
painted by Giorgio Vasari, and mth it a panel with many figures m low- 
relief, wliich serves to dose a press wherein the Duke keeps wntiiys of 
importance: and another panel one bracdo and a half in height and two 
and a half in breadth, representing how Moses, m order to heal the 
Hebrew people from tlie bites of the serpents, placed one upon a pole. 
All these things are in the possession of that lord, by order of whom he 
made the door of the sacristy in the Pieve of Prato, and over rt a sarco¬ 
phagus of marble, with a Madonna three braccia and a half high, 
beside her the Child nude, and two little children that are one on ^ther 
side of a head in low-relief of Messer Carlo de" Medici, the natural son 
of the elder Cosimo, and once Provost of Prato, whose bongs, after having 
long been in a tomb of brick, Duke Cosimo has caused to be laid m the 
ahovfrnamed sarcophagus, thus giving liim honourable sepulture: 
although it is true' that the said Madonna and the head m low-rehef 
iwhich is verj^ beautiful), being in a bad light, do not show up by a great 
measure as tliey should. The same Vincenzio has since made,^ in order 
to adorn the residence of the Magistrates of the Mmt, on ^e h^d-xs^ 
over the loggia that is on the River Amo, an escutcheon of the Duke wth 
two nude l^es, larger than life, on either side of it, one reprinting 
Equity and the other Rigour; and from hour to hour he is exp^tmg the 
marble to make the statue of the Lord Duke himself, considiWy l^er 
than life, of which he has made a model; and that statne is to ^ pl^e^ 
seated over the escutcheon, as a completion to the work, which is to be 
Ut shortly, together with the rest of the 

the architect of that fabric, is even now supenntending. He h^ also in 

hand, and has carried very near compleUon, a Madonna of marHe la^r 
than Ufe, standing with Jesus, a Child of three months, mhwar^ 

which will be a verv beautiful work. AH these S 

others, he is executing in the Monastery of the Angdi in Florence, where 
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he lives quietly in company with these monks, who are much his friends, 
in the rooms that were once occupied there by Messer Benedetto Varchi, 
of whom the same Vincenzio is making a portrait in low-relief, which 
will be very beautiful. 

Vincenaio has a brother in the Order of Preaching Friars, called Fra 
Ignazio panti, who is very excellent in matters of cosmography, and of a 
rare genius, insomuch that Duke Cosimo de' Medici is causing him to 
execute a work than which none greater or more perfect has ever been done 
at any tiine in that profession; which is as follows. His Excellency, under 
the direction of Vasari, has built a new hall of some size expressly as*an 
addition to tlie guardaroba, on the second floor of the apartments in the 
Ducal Palace; and tliis he has furnished all around vnth presses seven 
braccia high, -irith rich carvings of walnut-wood, in order to deposit in 
them the most important, precious, and beautiful things that he possesses. 
Over the doors of those presses, within their ornaments. Fra Ignazio has 
distributed fiff>'-seven pictures about two braccia high and wide in pro¬ 
portion, in which are painted in oils on the wood witli the greatest dili¬ 
gence, after the manner of miniatures, the Tables of P^olemi^, all measured 
with perfect accuracy and corrected after the most recent authorities, 
with exact charts of navigation and their scales for measuring an5 
degrees, done with supreme diligence; and with these are all the names, 
both ancient and modem. His distribution of these pictures is on this 
wise. At the principal entrance of the hall, on the transverse surfaces 
of the thickness of the presses, in four pictures, are four half-spheres in 
perspective; in the two below is the Universe of the Earth, and in the 
tw'o above is the Universe of the Heavens, with its signs and celestial 
figures. Then as one enters, on tire right hand, there is all Europe in 
fourteen tables and pictures, one after another, as far as the centre of 
the waU that is at the head, opposite to the principal door; in which 
centre is placed the dock with the wheels and with the spheres of the 
planets that every day go through their motions, which is that clock so 
amous and renowmed, made by die Florentine Lorenzo delta Volpaia 
Above these tables is Africa in eleven tables, as far as the said dock* and 
then, beyond that clock, Asia in the lower range, which continues likewise 
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in fourteen tables as far as the principal door. Above these tables of 
Asia, in fourteen other tables, there follow the W^t Indies, beginning 
like the others from the dock, and continuing as far as the same principal 
door; and tlius there are in ah fifty-seven tables. In the base at the 
foot, in an equal number of pictures running right round, which will be 
exactly in line with those tables, are to be all the plants and all the 
animals copied from nature, according to the kinds that those countries 
produce. Over the comice of the presses, which is the crown of the whole, 
there are to be some projections separating the pictures, and upon these 
ar^ to be placed such of the antique heads in marble as are in existence of 
the Emperors and Princes who have possessed those lands; and on the 
plain walls up to the cornice of the ceiling, which is all of carved wood 
and painted in twelve great pictures, each with four celestial signs, 
making in all forty-eight, and little less than life-size, with their stars— 
there are beneath, as I have said, on those walls, three hundred portraits 
from life of distinguished persons for the last five hundred years or more, 
painted in pictures in oils (and a note will be made of them in the table of 
portraits, in order iii»t to make too long a story here with their names), 
all of one size, and with one and the same ornament of carved walnut- 
wood—a very rare effect. In the two compartments in the centre of the 
ceiling, each four braccia wide, where there are the celestial signs, which 
open with ease ivithout revealing the secret of the hiding-place, in a part 
after the manner of a heaven, ^vill be accommodated two large globes, 
eaeh three braccia and a half in height. In one of them will be the whole 
earth, marked distinctly, and this will be let down b}' a windlass that will 
not be seen, down, to the floor, and will rest on a balanced pedestal, so 
that, w*hen fixed, there will be seen reflected aU the tabl® that are right 
round in the pictures of the presses, and they will have a countermark in 
the globe wherewith to find them with ease. In tlie other globe will be 
the forty-eight celestial signs arranged in such a manner, that it will be 
possible with it to perform all the operations of the Astrolabe to per¬ 
fection, This fanciful invention came from Duke Cosimo, who wished 
to put together once and for all these things both of heaven and of earth, 
absolutely exact and without errors, so that it might be possible to see 
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djid iD.£35ur6 tjieni separately and aU together, according to the pleasure 
of those who delight in this most beautiful profession and study it; of 
which, as a thmg wortliy to be recorded, it has seemed to me my duty 
to make mention in this place on account of the art of Fra Ignazio and 
the greatness of the Prince, who holds us w'orthy to enjoy such honourable 

labours, and also to the end that it may be known throughout the whole 
world. 

And now to return to the men of our Academy; although I have 
spoken in the Life of Tribolo of Antonio di Gino Lorenzi, a sculptor of 
Settignano, I must record here with better order, as in the proper place, 
that he executed under his master Tribolo the statue of .£sculapius 
described above, which is at Castello, and four children that are in the 
great fountain of that place; and since then he has made some heads and 
ornaments that are about the new fish-pond of Castello, which is high 
up there in the midst of various kinds of trees of perpetual verdure. 
Recently he has made in the lovely garden of the stable, near S. Marco, 
most beau^ul ornaments for an isolated fountain, with many very fine 
aquatic animals of white and variegated marble; and in Pisa he once 
executed under the direction of the above-named*Tribolo the tomb of 
Corte, a most excellent philosopher and physician, \rith his statue and 
tuo very b^utiful children of marble. In addition to these, he is even 
now executing new works for the Duke, of animals and birds in variegated 
marble for fountains, works of the greatest difficulty, which make him 
well vixirthy to be in the number of these our Academicians. 

In like manner, a brotlier of Antonio, called Stoldo di Gino Lorenzi, a 
young man tliirty years of age, has acquitted liimself in such a manner up 
to tile present in many works of sculpture, that he may now be numbered 
with justice among the first of the yoimg men in his profession, and set 
m the most honourable place in their midst. At Pisa he has executed in 
marble a Madonna receiving the Annunciation from the Angel, which has 
made him know'n as a young man of beautiful judgment and genius; and 
Luca Martini caused him to make another very lovely statue in Pisa, 
which was presented aftenvards by the Lady Duchess Leonora to the 
Lord Don Garzia di Toledo, her brother, who has placed it in his garden 
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on the Chiaia. a.t Naples. The same Stoldo has made, under the direction 
ot Vasari, in the centre of the faijade of the Palace of the Knights of 
S. Stephen at Pisa, over the principal door, a ver^^ large escutcheon in 
m^ble of the Lord Duke, their Grand Master, between two statues in the 
round, Religion and Justice, which are truly most beautiful and highly 
extolled by all those who are good judges. The same lord has since 
caused him to execute a fountain for his garden of the Pitti, after the 
likeness of the beautiful Triumph of Neptune that was seen in the superb 
masquerade which his Excellency held for the above-mentioned nuptials 
of the most illustrious Lord Prince. And let this suffice for Stoldo 
Lorenzij who is young and is constantly working and acquiring more and 
more fame and honour among his companions of the Academy. 

Of the same family of the Lorenzi of Settignano is Battista, called 
Battista del Cavaliere from Ms having been a disciple of the Chevalier 
Baccio Eandinelli: who has executed in marble three statues of the size 
of life, which Bastiano del Pace, a citizen of Florence, has caused him 
to make for the Guadagni, who live in France, and who have placed them 
in a garden that belongs to them. These are a nude Spring, a Summer, 
and a Winter, which are to be accompanied by an Autumn; which 
statues have been held by many who have seen them, to be beautiful 
and executed with no ordinary exceUence. Wherefore Battista has well 
deserved to be chosen by the Lord Duke to make the sarcophagus, 
with the ornaments, and one of the three statues that are to be on the 
tomb of Michelagtiolo Buonarroti, which his Excellency and Leonardo 
Buonarroti are carrying out after the design of Giorgio Vasari; which 
work, as may be seen, Battista is carrying to completion excellentlv 
well, with certain little boys, and the figure of Buonarroti himself from 
the breast up^'urds. 

The second of these three figures that are to be on that sepulchre, 
wluch are to be Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, has been allotted 
to Giovanni di Benedetto of Gastello, a disciple of Baccio Bandinelli and 
an Academician, who is executing for the Wardens of S. Maria del Fiore 
the works in Jow-relief that are going round the choir, which b now near 
completion. In these he is closely imitating his master, and acquitting 
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himself in such a manner that an excellent result is expected of him; nor 
will it fall out otherwisej seeing that he is very assiduous in hb work and 
in the studies of lib profession. 

The third figure has been allotted to Valerio Cioli of Settignano, a 
sculptor and Academician, for the reason that the other works that he 
has executed up to the present have been such, that it is thought that tlie 
said figure must prove to he so good as to be not otherwise than worthy 
to he placed on the tomb of so great a man, Valerio, who is a young nmu 
twenty-six years of age, has restored many antique statues of marble 
in the garden of the Cardinal of Ferrara at Monte Cavallo in Rome, 
making for some of them new arras, for some new feet, and for others 
other parts that were wanting; and he has since done the same for many 
statues in the Pitti Palace, which tlic Duke has conveyed there for the 
adornment of a great hall. The Duke has also caused the same Valerio 
to make a nude statue of the dwarf Morgante in marble, which has proved 
so beautiful and so like the reality, that probably there has never been 
seen another monster so well wrought, nor one executed with such dili¬ 
gence, lifelike and faithfuLto nature. In like manner, he has caused him 
to execute the statue of Pietro, called Baibino, I gifted dwarf, well- 
lettered and a very' gentle spirit, and a favourite of our Duke, For sjl 
these reasons, £ say, Valerio has well deserved that there should be allotted 
to him by hb Excellency the statue that is to adorn the tomb of Buonar¬ 
roti, the one master of all these able men of the Academy. 

As for Francesco Moschino, a sculptor of Florence, enough having 
been spoken of him in another place, it suffices here to say that he also is 
an Academician, that under the protection of Duke Cosimo he is constantly 
at work in the Duorao of Pba, and that among the festive preparations 
for the nuptials he acquitted himself excellently well in the decorations 
of the principal door of the Ducal Palace. 

Of Domenico Poggini, likewise, having said above that he b an able 
sculptor and that he has executed an infinity of medals very faithful to 
the reahty, and some works in marble and in casting, I shall say nothing 
more of him here, save that he b deservedly one of our Academicians, 
that for the above-named nuptials he made some very beautiful statues, 
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which were placed upon the Arch of Religion at the Canto della Paglia, 
and ^at recently he has executed a new medal of the Duke, very true to 
tlie life and most beautiful; and he is still continualy at work. 

^ Giovanni FanceUi, or rather^ as others call him, Giovanni di Stocco, 
an Academician, has ^ecutcd many works in marble and stone, which 
have proved good sculptures; among others, much extoDed is an escutcheon 
of balls with two children and other ornaments, placed on high over the 
two knee-shaped windows of the facade of Ser Giovanni Conti in Florence, 
And the same I say of 2 !anobi Lastricati, who, as a good and able sculptor, 
has executed and b still executing many works in marble and in casting* 
which have made him w'ell worthy to be in the Academy in company with 
those named above; and, among hb works, much praised is a Mercuiy^ of 
bronze that is in the court of the Palace of M. Lorenzo Ridolfi,for it is a 
figure wrought with all the considerations that are requisite. 

Finally, there have been accepted into the Academy some young 
sculptors who executed honourable and praiseworthy works in the above- 
n^ed preparations for the nuptiab of hb Highness; and these were Fra 
Giovanni Vincenzio of the Servites, a discipleFra Giovanni Agnolo; 
Ottayiano del Colleftaio, a pupil of Zanobi Lastricati, and Porapilio 
Lancia, the son of Baldassaire da Urbino, architect and pupil of Girolamo 
Genga; which Pompilio, in the masquerade called the Genealogy of the 
Gods, arranged for the most part, and particularly the mechanical con¬ 
trivances, bj^ the said Baldassarre, hb father, acquitted himself in certain 
things excellently well. 

In these last pages we have shown at some length what kind of men, 
and how many and how able, have been gathered together to form so 
noble an Academy, and we have touched in part on the many and honour¬ 
able occasions obtained by them from their most liberal lords, wherein 
to dbplay their capacity and ability. Nevertheless, to the end that thic 
may be the better understood, although those first learned writers, in 
their descriptions of the arches and of the various spectacles represented 
in those splendid nuptiab, made it very well known, yet, since there has 
been given into my hands the following little work, written by way of 
exercise by a person of leisure who delights not a little in our profession, 
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to a dear and dose friend who was not able to see those festivities, forming 
the most brief account and comprising everything in one, it has seemed 
to me my duty, for the satisfaction of my brother-craftsmen, to insert it 
in this volume, adding to it a few words, to the end that it may be more 
easy, by thus uniting rather than separating it, to preserve an honourable 
record of their noble labours. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FESTIVE PREPARATIONS FOR THE NUPTIALS 
OF THE PRINCE DON FRANCESCO OF TUSCANY 

Description op the Porta al Prato 

We will describe, then, with the greatest dearness and brevity that may 
be permitted by the abundance of our material, how the intention in all 
these decorations was to represent by the vast number of pictures and 
sculptures, as if in life, all those ceremonies, effects, and pomps that 
appeared to be proper to the reception and the nuptials of so great a 
Princess, forming of them poetically and ingeniously a whole so well 
proportioned, that with judgment and grace it might achieve the result 
designed. First of therefore, at the Gate that is called the Porta al 
Prato, by which her Highness was to enter the city, there was built with 
dimensions truly heroic, which well showed ancient Rome risen again in 
her beloved daughter Florence, a vast, most ornate, and very ingeniously 
composed ante-port of Ionic architecture, which, surpassing by a good 
measure the height of the walls, which are there very lofty, presented a 
marvellous and most superb view not only to those entering the city, but 
even at a distance of several miles. And this arch was dedicated to 
Florence, who—standing between two figures, as it were her beloved 
companions, of Fidelity and Affection, virtues which she has always shown 
towards her Lords—^in the form of a young and most beautiful woman, 
smiling and all adorned with ffowers, had been set, as was her due, in the 
most important and most honourable place, nearest to the Gate, as if 
she sought to receive, introduce, and accompany her new Lady; havir^ 
brought with her, as it were as her minister and companion, and as the 
symbol of those of her sons who in the art of war, among other arts, have 
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rendered her iUustriouSj Mars, their leader and master, and in a certain 
sense the first father of Florence herself, in that nnder his auspices and 
by martial men, who were descended from Mars, was made her first 
foundation. His statue, dread and terrible, could be seen on the right 
in the part farthest from her, sword in hand, as if he sought to use it in 
the service of his new Lady; he likewise having as it were brought with 
him to accompany his Florence, in a very large and very beautiful canvas 
painted in chiaroscuro that was beneath his feet (very similar to the 
whitest marble, as were all the other works that were in these decorations), 
some of the men of Hiat invincible Martian Legion so dear to the first 
and second Csesar, her first founders, and some of those bom from her, 
who aftenvards followed her discipline so gloriously. Many of these 
could be seen issuing full of gladness from his temple, which is now 
dedicated to S. John in the name of the Christian religion; and in the 
farthest distance were placed those who were thought to have had a name 
only for bodily valour, in the central space those others who had become 
famous by their counsel and industry, such as commissaries or provedltors 
(to call them by their Venetian name), and in the front part nearest to 
the eye, in the most honourable places, as being* the most worthy of 
honour, were painted the captains of armies and those who had acquired 
illustrious renown and immortal fame by" valour of the body sind mind 
together. Among these, as tlie first and perhaps the most honourable, 
could be seen on horseback, like many others, the glorious Signor Giovanni 
de' Medici portrayed from life, that rare master of Italian military dis , 
cipline, and the illustrious father of the great Cc^imo whom we honour 
as our excellent and most valorous Duke; and with him Filippo Spano, 
terror of the barbarous Turks, and M. Farinata degli Uberti, great¬ 
hearted saviour of his native Florence. There, also, was M. Buonaguisa 
della Pressa, who', at the head of the valiant youth of Florence, winning 
the first and glorious mural crown at Damiata, acquired so great a name; 
and the Admiral Federigo Folchi, Knight of Rhod^, who with his two 
sons and eight nephews performed so many deeds of prowess against the 
Saracens. There w'ere M. Nanni Strozzi, M. Manno Donati, Meo Altoviti, 
and Bernardo Ubaldini, called Della Carda, father of Federigo, Duke of 
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Urbino, that most excellent captain of our times. There, like^vise, was 
the Great Constable, M. Niccola Acciaiuoli, he who it may be said pre¬ 
served for Queen Joanna and King Louis, his Sovereigns, the troubled 
kingdom of Naples, and who always bore himself both there and in Sicily 
with such loyalty and valour. There were another Giovanni de’ Medici 
and Giovanni Bisdomini, most illustrious in the wars with the Visconti, 
and the unfortunate but valorous Francesco Ferruect; and among those 
more ancient were M, Forese Adimari, M. Coiso Donati, M, Vieti de' 
Cerchi, M. Bindaccio da Ricasoli, and M, Luca da Panzano, Among the 
commissanes, not less faithfully portrayed from life, could be seen there 
Gino Capponi, with Neri his son, and Piero his grand-nephew, he who, 
tearing so boldly the insolent proposals of Charles VIII, King of France^ 
to his immortal honour, caused the voice of a Capon (Cappon), as the witty 
poet said so well, to sound so nobly among so many Cocks (GalJi). There 
w^re Bemardetto de’ Medici, Luca di Maso degli Albizzi, Tommaso di 
M. Guido, now called Del Palagio, Piero Vettori, so celebrated in the wars 
with the Aragonese, and the so greatly and so rightly renowned Antonio 
Giacomini, witli M. Antonio Ridolh and many others of tills and other 
orders, who would make too long a story. All these appeared to be filled 
with joy that they had raised their country to such a height, auguring for 
her, in the coming of that new Lady, increase, felicity, and greatness; 
which was expressed excellently weU in tlie four verses that were to be 
seen ’WpTitten on the ardiitrave above! 

Haiic peperere suo patrLaiiii qoi sanguine nobis 
Aspice magnankqos beroas; nanc et ovantes 
Et laeti inceclant, folicejn tergu^ qoaterqtie 
Ccrtatifuque vocent tali mb Prindpe Fbram. 

Not less gladness could be seen in the beautiful statue of one of the 
nine Muses, which was placed as a complement opposite to tiiat of Mars, 
nor less, again, in the figures of the men of science in the painted canvas 
that was to be seen at her feet, of the same size and likewise as the comple¬ 
ment of the men of Mars opposite, by which it was sought to signify that 
oven as the men of war, so also the men of learning, of whom Florence 
had always a great abundance and in no way less renowned {in that, as 
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aM men admit, it was there that learning began to revive), had likewise 
been brought by Florence under the guidance of their Muse to receive 
and honour the noble bride. Which Muse, clad in a womanly, graceful, 
and seemly habit, with a book in the right hand and a flute in the left, 
seemed with a certain loving expression to wish to invite all beholders to 
apply their minds to true virtue; and on the canvas beneath her, executed, 
like all the others, in chiaroscuro, could be seen painted a great and rich 
Temple of Minerva, whose statue croumed with olive, with the shield of 
the Gorgon (as is customary}, was placed without; and before the temple 
and at the sides, within an enclosure of balusters made as it were for a 
promenade, could be seen a great throng of grave and solemn men, who, 
although all rejoicing and making merry, yet retained in their aspect a 
certain something of the venerable, and these, also, were portrayed from 
life. For Theologj’’ and Sanctity' there was the famous Fra Antonino, 
Archhiriiop of Florence, for whom a little Angel was holding the episcopal 
mitre, and mth him was seen Giovanni Domenid, first Friar and then 
Cardinal; and with them Don Ambrogio, General of Camaldoli, and M. 
Ruberto de' Bardi, Maestro Luigi Marsili, Maestro Leonardo Dati, and 
many others. Even so, in another part^—and these were the Philosophers 
—w^ere seen tiie Platonist M. Marsilio Ficino, M. Francesco Cattani da 
Diacccto, M. Francesco Verini the elder, and M, Donato Acciaiuoli; and 
for La^v there were, with the great Accursio, Francesco his son, M. 
Lorenzo Ridolfi, M. Dino Rossoni di Mugello, and M. Forese da Rabatta. 
The Physicians, also, had their portraits; and among them Maestro 
Taddeo Dino and Tommaso del Garbo, with Maestro Torrigian Valori and 
Maestro Niccolb Falcucci, had the first places. Nor did the Mathema* 
ticiatis, likewise, fail to be painted there; and of these, besides the ancient 
Guido Bonatto, were seen Maestro Paoio del Pozzo and tlie very acute, 
ingenious, and noble Leon Batista Alberti, and witli them Antonio 
Manetti and Lorenzo ddla Volpaia, he by whose hand we have that first 
and marvellous clock of the planets, the wonder of our age, which is now 
to be seen in the guardaroba of our most excellent Duke. For Naviga¬ 
tion, also, there was Amerigo Vespucci, most experienced and most fortu¬ 
nate of men, in that so great a part o! the world, having been discovered 
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by him, retains because ol him the name of America. For Learning, 
various and elegant, there was Messer Agnolo Polisiano, to whom how 
much is owed by tlie Latin and Tuscan tongues, which b^an to revive 
in him, I believe is sufficiently well known to all the w^orld. With him 
were Pietro Crinito, Giannozzo Manet ti, Francesco Pucci, Bartolommeo 
Fonzio, Alessandro de’ Pazzi, and Messer Marcello Vergilio Adriam, 
father of the most ingenious and most learned M. Giovan Battista, now 
called II Marcdlino, who is stUl living and giving public lectures vrith so 
much honour in our Florentine University, and who at the commission 
of their illustrious Excellencies has been \vTiting anew the History of 
Florence; and there were also M. Cristofano Landini, M. Coluccio Salutati, 
and Ser Brunetto Latina, the master of Dante. Nor were there wanting 
certain Poets who had written in Latin, such as Claudian, and among the 
more modem Carlo Marsuppini and Zanobi Strada. Of the Historians, 
tlien, were seen M. Francesco Guicciardini, Niccold Macchiavelli, M. 
Leonardo Bruni, M. Poggio, Matteo Palmieri, and, among the earliest, 
Giovanni and Matteo Villani and the very ancient Ricordano Malespini. 
All these, or the greater part, for tlie satisfaction of all beholders, had 
each his name or that of his most famous works marked on the scrolls or 
the covers of the books that they held, placed there as if by chance; 
and witli all of them, as with the men of war, to demonstrate what they 
were come there to do, the four verses that were painted on the architrave, 
as with the others, made it clearly manifest, saying: 

Artibus egregiU Lati« Gmiaeque Mioervs 

Florcntcs semper qwb ijon nuretur Etruscos ? 

Sed magis hoc ilios »vd florere neccsse est 
Et Cosmo geniton! et Cosmi prole favente. 

Next, beside the statue of Mars, and somewhat nearer^to that of 
Florence—and here it must be noted with what singular art and judgment 
eveiy least thing was distributed, in that, the intention being to accom- 
pany Florence with six Deities, so to speak, for the potency ofiwhom she 
could right well vaunt herself, the two hitherto described. Mars and the 
Muse, because other cities could perhaps no less than she lay claim to 
them, as being the least peculiar to her, were placed less near to her than 
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the others; and so for the spacious vestibule or passage, as it were, 
fonned before the gate by the four statues to follow, the two already 
described were used as wings or head-pieces, being placed at the entrance, 
one turned towards the Castle and the other towards the Amo, but pie 
next two, which formed the beginning of the vestibule, for the reason 
that they are sliared by her witii few other citi^, came to be placed some¬ 
what nearer to her, even as the last two, because they are entirely peculiar 
to her and shared with no other city, or, to speak more exactly, because 
no other can compare with her in them (and may this be said without 
offence to any other Tuscan people, which, wlien it shall have a Dante, a 
Petrarca, and a Boccaccio to put forward, may perchance be able to come 
into dispute with hw), were placed in dose proximity to her, and nearer 
than any of tlie others—now, to go back, I say that beside the statue 
of Mars had been placed a Ceres, Goddess of Cultivation and of the helda, 
not less beautiful and good to look upon than the others; which pursuit, 
how useful it« is and how worthy of honour for a w'dl-ordered city, was 
taught in ancient times by Rome, who had enrolled all her nobility 
among the rustic tribes, as Cato testifies, besides many others, calling it 
the nerve of that most puissant Republic, and as Pliny affirms no less 
strongly when he says that the fields had been tilled by the hands "'of 
Imperatores, and that it may be believed that earth rej oiccd to be ploughed 
by the laureate sliare and by the triumphant ploughman. That Ceres 
was crowned, as is customary, with ears of various kinds of com, having 
in the right hand a sickle and in the left a bunch of similar ears. Now, 
how' much Florence can vaunt herself in this respect, whoever may be in 
any doubt of it may enlighten himself by regarding her most ornate and 
highly cultivated neighbourhood, for, leaving on one side the vast number 
of most superb and commodious palaces that may be seen dispersed over 
its surface, it is such that Florence, although among the most beautiful 
cities of which we have any knowledge die might be said to carry ofi the 
palm, yet remains by a great measure vanquished and surpassed by it, 
insomuch that it may rightly daim the title of tlie garden of Europe; 
not to speak of its fertility, as to which, although it is for the most part 
mountainous and not very large, nevertheless the diligence that is used 
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in it is such, that it not only feeds boimtifuHy its own vast population 
and the infinite multitude of strangers who flock to it, but very often 
gives courteous succour to other lands both near and far. In the canvas 
(to^return to our subject) which w-as to be seen in like fashion beneath her 
statue, in the same manner and of the same size, the excellent painter had 
figured a most beautiful little landscape adorned with an infinite variety 
Oif trees, in the most distant part of which was seen an ancient and very 
ornate little temple dedicated to Ceres, in which, since it was open and 
raised upon colonnades, could be perceived many who were offering 
religious sacrifices. On the other dde, in a part somewhat more solitary. 
Nymphs of the chase could be seen standing about a ^ady and most 
limpid fount, gazing as it were in marvel and offering to the new bride of 
those pleasures and delights that are found in their pursuits, in which 
Tuscany is perhaps not inferior to any other part of Italy. In another 
part, with many countrymen bringir^ various animals both wild and 
domestic, were seen also many country-girls, young and beautiful, and 
adorned in a thousand rustic but graceful manners, and likewise come— 
weaving the while garlands of flowers and bearing various fruits — to see 
and honour their Lady. And the verses which were over thb scene as 
whh the others, taken from Virgil, to the great glory of Tuscany, ran thus; 

Hanc olim vctercs vitam coluere Sabini. 

Hanc Remus et Irater, sic furtis Etritfia crevit. 

Scilicet et lemm facta est pulchenima Flora, 

Urbs autiqua, potens annis atijue ubera glebse. 

Next, opposite to the above-described statue of Ceres, was seen that 
of Industry'; and 1 do not speak merely of that industry whidr is seen 
used by many in many places in matters of commerce, but of a certain 
particular excellence and ingenious virtue which the men of Florence 
employ in everything to which they deign to apply themselves, on which 
account many, and in particular the Poet of supreme judgment (and 
rightly, as is evident), give them the title of Industrious. How great a 
benefit this industry has been to Florence, and in what great account it 
has always been hdd by her, is seen from this, that upon it she formed her 
body corporate, decreeing that none could become one of her dtizens 
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who was not entered under the name of some Guild, and thus recognizing 
that by that industry she had risen to no small power and greatness. 
Now Indusby was figured as a woman in a light and easy habit, holding 
a sceptre, at the head of which was a hand with an eye in the centre pf 
the palm, and with two little wings, whereby with the sceptre there was 
achieved a certain sort of resemblance to the Cadnceus of Mercury; and 
in the canvas that was beneath her, as with the other statues, was seen a 
vast and most ornate portico or forum, very similar to the place where 
our merchants resort to transact their business, called the Mercato Kuovo, 
which was made even clearer by the boy that was to be seen striking the 
hours on one of tlie walls. And on one side, their particular Gods having 
been ingeniously placed there (in one part, namely, the statue of Fortune 
seated on a wheel, and in another part Mercury \vith the Caduceus and 
with a purse in the hand), w'ere seen assembled many of the most noble 
artihcem, those, namely, who exercise their arts with perhaps greater 
excellence in Florence than in any other place; and of such, with their 
wares in their hands, as if they w ere seeking to offer them to the incoming 
Princess, some w'ere to be seen with cloth of gold or of silk, some with 
the finest draperies, and others with most beautiful and marvellous 
embroideries, and all wfth expressions of joy. Even so, in another part, 
some were seen in various costumes trafl&cking as they walked, and others 
of lower degree with various most beautiful wood-carvings and works in 
tarsia, and some again with balls, masks, and rattles, and other childish 
things, all in the same manner showing the same gladness and content¬ 
ment. All which, and the advantage of these things, and the profit and 
glory that have come from them to Florence, was made manifest by the 
four verses that were placed above them, as with the others, saying: 

QuaB artes paiiat solertia, nutiiat 

Aurea mojistravit quondam Florentia cunctis. 

Paudcne namque acri iogeuio alque enbca labore et 
Praestantj, unde paret vitam sibi quisque beatam^ 

Of the tw^o last Deities or Virtues, seeing that, as we have said, by 
reason of the number and excellence in them of her sons they are so 
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pectiliar to Florence that she may well consider herself glorious in them 
beyond any other city^^ there was placed on the right hand^^ next to the 
statue of Ceres, that of ApoUOj representing that Tuscan Apollo who 
infuses Tuscan verse in Tuscan poets. Under his feet, as in the other 
canvases, there w'as painted on the sumimt of a most lovely mountain, 
recognized as that of Helicon by the horse Pegasus, a very spacious and 
beautiful meadow, in the centre of which rose the sacred Fount of 
Aganippe, likewise recognized by the nine Muses, who stood around it 
in pleasant converse, and with them, and in the shade of the verdant 
laurels with W'hich the whole mount was covered, were seen various 
poets in various guise seated or discoursing as they walked, or singing to 
the sound of the lyre, Tvhile a multitude of little Loves were playing 
above the laurels, some of them shooting arrows, and some appeared to 
be throwing down crowns of laurel. Of these poets, in the most honour¬ 
able place were seen the profound Dante, the gracious Petrarca, and 
the fecund Boccaccio, who with smiling aspect appeared to be promising 
to the incoming Lady, since a subject so noble had not fallen to them, 
to infuse in the intellects of Florence such virtue that they would be 
able to sing worthily of her; to which with the exemplar of their writings, 
if "only there may be found one able to imitate them, they have opened 
a broad and easy way. Near them, as If discoursing with them, and all, 
like the rest, portrayed from life, w^ere seen M. Cino da Pistoia, Monte- 
magno, Guido Cavalcanti, Gulttone d'Arezzo, and Dante da Maiano, 
wjio lived in the same age and were poets passing gracious for those 
times. In another part were Monsignor Giovanni deUa Casa, Luigi 
Alamanni, and Lodovico MarteUi, with Vincenzio at some distance from 
him, and mth them Messer Giovanni Rucellai, the writer of the tragedies, 
and Girolamo Benivieni; among whom, if he had not been living at that 
time, a well-merited place would have been given sdso to the portrait of 
M. Benedetto Varchi, who shortly afterwards made his way to a better 
life. In another part, again, were seen Franco Sacchetti, who wrote the 
three hundred Novelle, and other men, who, although at the present day 
they have no great renown, yet, because in their times they made no 
small advance in romances, were judged to be not unworthy of that 
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place — Luigi Pulci^ with his brothers Bernardo and Luca^ and also Ceo 
and AltissimOp Bemi^ also^ tlic inventor and father (and excellent 
father) of Tuscan burlesque poetry^ with Burchiello, with Antonio Ala- 
mannij and with Unico Accolti (who were standing apart) ^ appeared fo 
he showing no less joy than any of the others; while Amo^ leaning in his 
usual manner on his Lion^ with tw'o children that were crowning him with 
laurel^ and Mugnone, known by the Nymph that stood over him crowned 
w^ith stars, with the moon on her brow, in allusion to the daughters of 
Atlas, and representing Fiesole, appeared Hkewise to be expressing the 
same gladness and contentment, AU w^hich conception described above 
was explained excellently wdl by the four verses that were placed in the 
architrave^ as with the others, which ran Ihus: 

Musamm hie regnat chorus, atque Heliooae vireate 
Posthabito, venefe tibi Floreutia vates 
Eximii, quoaiam edebrare b^ec regia digno 
Non potuere suo et connubia carmine sacro. 

Opposite to this, placed on the left hand, and perhaps not less pecuhar 
to the Florentiue geniiis than the last-named, was seen the statue of 
Design, the father of painting, sculpture, and architecture, who, if not 
bom in Florence, as may be seen in the past writings, may be said to 
have been bom again there, and nourished and grown as in his own nest. 
He was figured by a statue wholly nude, with three similar heads for 
the three arts that he embraces, each holding in the hand some instru¬ 
ment, but without any distinction; and in the canvas that was beneath 
him was seen painted a vast courtyard, for the adornment of which were 
placed in various manners a great quantity of statues and of pictures in 
painting, both ancient and modem, which could he seen in process of 
being designed and copied by divers masters in divers ways. In one 
part W'as being prepared an anatomical study, and many could be seen 
observing it, and likewise drawing, very intently. Others, again, con¬ 
sidering tlie fabric and rules of architecture, appeared to be seekir^ to 
measure certain things mth great minuteness, the wliile that the divine 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti, prince and monarch of them all, with the three 
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circlets in his hand (his ancient device), making signs to Andrea dd Sarto, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Pontormo, Rosso, Pcrino del Vaga, Francesco Sal- 
viatl, Antonio da San Gallo, and RusUd, who were gathered with great 
reverence about him, was pointing out with supreme gla dness the pom^ 
pous entrance of the noble Lady. The ancient Cimabue, standing in 
anotlier part, was doing as it were the same service to certain others, 
at whom Giotto appeared to be smiling, having taken from him, as Dante 
said so W'eD, the field of painting which he thouglit to hold; and Giotto 
had with him, besides the Gaddi, Buffalmacco and Benosizo, with many 
others of that age. In another part, again, placed in another fashion 
and all rejoicing as they conversed, w’ere seen those who conferred such 
benefits on art, and to w^hom these new masters owed so much; the great 
Donatello, Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Fra Filipp<i, 
the excellent Masaccio, Desiderio, and Verrocchio, with many others, 
portrayed from life, w^hom, since I have spoken of them in the previous 
books, 1 will pass by without saying more about them,* thus avoiding 
the tedium that might come upon my readers by repetition. Wlio they 
were, and what they were come thither to do, was explained, as witli 
the others, by four verses written above them: 

Non pictura non possunt marmora et 
Tuscaque non arcus testari ingentia facta, 

Atqae ea pracipue qu* mox ventura tralmiitur; 

Quis nunc Praxiteles eyelet, qiib pingat ApdJes ? 

Now in the base of all these six vast and most beautiful canvases 
was seen painted a gracious throng of children, each occupying himself in 
the profession appropriate to the canvas placed above, who, besides the 
adornment, w-ere seen to be demonstrating witli great accuracy witli 
what beginnings one arrived at the perfection of the men painted above; 
even as with much judgment and singular art the same canvases were 
also divided and adorned by round and veiy^ tall columns and by pilasters, 
and by various ornaments of trophies all in keepii^ with the subjects to 
which they were near. But, above all, graceful and lovely in appearance 
were the ten devices, or, to speak more precisely, the ten reverses (as it 
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were) of medals, partly long established in the dty and partly newly intro¬ 
duced, which were painted in the compartments over the columns, serving 
to divide the statues already described, and accompanjdng verj’ appro¬ 
priately their inventions; the first of which was the Deduction of a 
Colony, represented by a bull and a cow together in a yoke, and behind 
them the ploughman with the head veiled, as the ancient Augurs are 
depicted, with the crooked lituus in the hand, and wth a motto, which 
said: COL. JUL. flOrextia. The second—and this is very ancient in 
the dty, and the one wherewith public papers are generally sealed—was 
Hercules with the Club and \vith the skin of the Nemaean Lion, but 
without any motto. The third was the horse Pegasus, w'hich W'ith the 
hind feet was smiting the um held by Amo, in the manner that is told 
of the Fount of Helicon; whence were issuing vraters in abundance, which 
formed a river, crystal-clear, that was aU covered with srvans; but this, 
also, was without any motto. So, likewise, was the fourth, which was 
composed of ^ Mercury with the Caduceus in the hand, the purse, and the 
cock, such as is seen in many andent cornelians. But the fifth, in accord 
with that Affection which, as was said at the beginning, was given to 
Florence as a companion, was a young woman receiving a crowm of 
laurel from two figures, one on either side of her, which, clad In liie 
rrulitaTy paludament and likew'ise crowmed ^vith laurel, appeared to be 
Consuls or Imperatores; with words that rau: gloria pop, floreN, So 
also the sixth, in like manner in accord with Fidehty, likewise the com¬ 
panion of Florence, w'as also figured by a woman seated, with an altar 
near her, upon which she w'as seen to be laying one of her hands, and 
with the other uplifted, holding the second finger raised in the manner 
wherein one generally sees an oath taken, she was seen to declare her 
intention with the inscription: fioes. pop. plor. This, also, did the 
picture of the seventh, without any inscription; \vluch was the two 
horns of plenty filled with ears of com intertwined together. And the 
eightli, likewise without any inscription, did the same with the tliree 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, wliich, after the manner 
of the three Graces, tvith hands Unked to denote the interdependence of 
one art with another, were placed no less gracefully than the otliers upon 
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a base in which was seen carved a Capricorn, And so, also, did the ninth 
(placed more towards the Amo), which was the usual Florence with her 
Lion beside her, to whom various boughs of laurel were offered by certain 
persons standing around her, as it were showing themselves grateful for 
the benefits received from her, in that there, as has been told, letters began 
to revive. And the tenth and last did the same with its inscription 
that ran thus, tribu scaptia, written upon a ^ield held by a Lion; 
whicli tribe was that of Augustus, her founder, and the one in which in 
ancient times Florence used to be enrolled. 

But the finest onmment — besides the beautiful shields on which were 
the arms of tlieir Excellencies, both the one and the other, and of the 
most illustrious Princess, and the device of the citj% and besides the great 
Ducal crown of gold, w*hich Florence was in the act of presenting — was 
tire principal device, set over aU the shields, and placed there in allusion 
to the city; which was composed of two halcyons making their nest in the 
sea at the beginning of winter. This was made clear by the part of the 
Zodiac that w’as painted there, wherein the Sun was seen at the point of 
entering into the Sign of Capricorn, with a motto that said, Hoc fidunt, 
signifying that even as the halcyons, by tlie grace of Nature, at the time 
when the Sun is entering into the said Sign of Capricorn, which renders 
the sea smooth and tranquil, are able to make their nests there in security 
{whence such days are called " halcyon day's "), so also Florence, with 
Capricorn in the ascendant, which is therefore the ancient and most 

• honourable device of her excellent Duke, is able in whatever season the 
world may bring her to flourish in the greatest felicity and peace, as she 
does right well. And all this, with all the other conceptions given 
above, was declared in great part by the inscription which, addressed 
to the exalted bride, was ■written appropriately in a most ornate and 
beautiful place, saying: 

IKGRKDEnE VHSCH FELlCISSIMa CONJUGIO FACTAM TUAU, AUGUSTISSlUA 
VIRGO, FIDE. INGEMIS. ET OMNI I.ACDE FR£StANTEU; OPTATAgtTE FICE- 

* SENTIA TUA, ET EXIMIA ’VIKTUTE, SFEKATAQUE FECD.NTJITATE, OPTISIORCM 
PBIXCIFOK PATEHNAM ET AVITAH CLARITATEM, FIDELISSIMOIIL'JI CIVIUM 

LSTtTlAlI, FLORENTIS URBIS GLORIAU ET FELtCITATE» ACOE. 
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Of the ENTRAFfCE TO BoRG* OGNISSANTT. 

Proceeding, then, towards Borg'Ognissanti, a street, as everyone 
knows, most beautiful, spacious, and straight, there were at tlie entrance 
two very large colossal figures, one representing Austria, as a young woman 
in full armour after the antique, ^vith a sceptre in the hand, signifying her 
military power as embodied in the Imperial dignity, which now has its 
residence in that nation and appears to be entirely concentrated there; 
and the other representing Tuscany, apparelled in religious vestments 
and with the sacerdotal lituus in the hand, which in like manner demon¬ 
strated the excellence that tlie Tuscan nation has always displayed from 
the most ancient times in the Divine cult, insomuch that even at tlie 
present day it is seen that the Pontiffs and the Holy Roman Church have 
chosen to establish their principal seat in Tuscany. Each of these had 
at her side a nude and gracious little Angel, one of whom was seen guarding 
the Imperial crowm, and the other the crowm that the Pontiffs are wont 
to use; and one figure was sliown offering her hand most lovingly to the 
other, almost as if Austria, with her most noble cities (which were depicted 
under various images in the vast canvas that ivas as an ornament and 
head-piece, at the entrance to that street, facing towards tlie Porta al 
Prato), wished to signify that she was come parentally to take part in the 
rejoicings and festivities in honour of the illustrious bridal pair, and to 
meet and embrace her beloved Tuscany, thus in a certain sort uniting 
together the two most mighty powers, the spiritual and the temporal. * 
All which was dedared excellently well in the six verses that were written 
in a suitable place, saying; 

Augusts en adsum sponss comes Austria; ma^ni 
C^saris lifiK Data est, CssarU atque soror. 

Carolus est patmus, gens et fsecunda triumpbis, 

Impcrio fulget, regibus et proa vis. 

Lsetitiaui et pacem adferimus dulcesque Hymeneos 

Et placidam requiem, Tusda dara, tibi, ^ 

Even as on the other side Tuscany, having yielded the first place 
at the first Gate to Florence, her Lady and her Queen, was seen with an 
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aspect all full of joy at receiving so great a Princess; liaving likewise in 
company with her, in a similar painted canvas beside her, Fiesole, Pisa, 
Siena, and Arezzo, witli the most famous of her other cities, and with the 
Omhrone, the Arbia, the Serchio, and the Chiana, all depicted in various 
forms according to custom; and expressing her contentment in the six 
fo'llowing verses, written in a way similar to the others, and in a suitable 
place; 

Onunibus laustls et Ixtor unagine lerum, 

Vitgiuis aspectti Caisaiexque fruor, 

Hje nostrx Losignes urbes, hxc oppida. et agri, 

Hsc tua stmt; illis tu dare jura potes. 

Audb ut resonet Isetis clamoribus xther. 

Et plausu et ludis Austria cuncta fremat ? 

Of the Ponte alla Carraia. 

And to the end that the splendid nuptials might be celebrated with 
all the most favourable auspices, at the Palazzo de’ Ricasoli, which, as 
everyone knows, is situated at the beginning of the Ponte alia Carraia, 
there was erected in the Doric Order of composition the third ornament, 
dedicated to Hjmen, their God; and this consisted—in addition to a 
hfead-piece of singular beauty, on which the eyes of all who came through 
Borg'Ognissanti feasted with marvellous delight—of two very lofty and 
most magnificent portals, between which it stood, and over one of these, 
which gave access to those passing into the street called La Vigna, was 
• placed with much judgment the statue of Venus Genetrix, perhaps 
alluding to the House of the Caesars, which had its origin from Venus, 
or perchance auguring generation and fecundity for the bridal pair; with 
a motto tadeen from the Epithalamium of Theocritus, saying: 

Se, ftta Kuirpw, T^jrov ipaa' 0 tu aAAaX<i>v. 

And over the other, gi ving access along the bank of the Amo, through 
which the procession passed, was the statue of the Nurse Latona, per¬ 
chance to ward off sterility or the jealous interference of Juno, and like- 
wrise with a motto that ran; 

Aaru S0LIJ, Aaru icavpoTpOffiO^ vfipii' £vr€Kp(tiv.. 
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As a complement to these, executed with singular artistr3’, upon a 
great base attached to one of the portals, there was seen on one side, 
as it were newly issued from the water, and in the form of a most beautiful 
giant with a garland of lilies, the River Amo, who, as if he wished to give 
an example of nuptial bliss, was locked in embrace with his Sieve, who 
had likewise a garland of leaves and apples; which apples, alluding to the 
balls of the Medici, of which they were the origin, would have been rosy, 
if the colour had been in keeping with the white marble. And Amo, all 
rejoicing, was shown speaking to his new Lady in the manner expressed 
by the following verses: 

tn maie nunc anro Haven tea Amua arenas 
Volvam, atque aigento purior unda fluct. 

Etniscos nunc in^'ictis comitantibus annia 
Cscsareb, toUarn sidera ad aita caput. 

Nunc niihi fama ctbin Tibrim fulgorequc remm 
^ Tantanim longe vincere iata dabuut. 

And on the other sid^ as a complement to Amo, on a similar base 
attached in a similar way to the other portal (the two being turned, as 
it were, like wings one towards the other), and almost in the same fon^, 
were seen the Danube and the Drava likewise in a close embrace, and, 
even as the others had the Lion, so they had the Eagle as emblem and 
support; and these, crowned also with roses and with a thousand varieties 
of little flowers, were sho^vll speaking to Florence, even as the others were 
speaking to themselves, the following verses: 

Quamvis Flora tuis cdebcrrinia Haibus errem, 

Sum septerugeimnus Danubiusque ferox; 

Virginis Augusts comes, et vestigia lustro, 

Ut rear et si quod Sumjna aumen habent, 

Coujugium faustum et foccundiLm et Nestorb anuos, 

Tuscorum et late nuatio regua tibi« 

Then at the summit of the head-piece, in the place of honour, and 
with a close resemblance to the whitest marble, was seen the statue 
of the young Hymen, with a garland of flowering marjoram and the 
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torch and veil, and at his feet this inscription: boni conjdgator amoris. 
On one side of him was Love, who lay all languid under one of his flanks; 
and on the other side was Conjugal Fidelity, who was holding one arm 
supported under the other; which was all so pleasing, so full of charm, 
so beautiful, and so well distributed before the eyes of ah beholders, 
that in truth it is not to be expressed in words. As the principal crown 
of that ornament—for on them all there was placed a principal crown 
and a principal device—there were formed in the hands of the Hymen 
described above two garlands of the same marjoram that crowned his 
head, which, as he held them, he appeared to be about to present to the 
happy pair. But most lovely and beautiful of all, and best executed, 
were the three spacious pictures, separated by double columns, into 
which the whole of that vast facade was divided, placed with supreme 
beauty at the feet of Hymen; for in them were depicted aH the advantages, 
all the delights, and all the desirable things that are generally found in 
nuptials; those displeasing and vexatious being driven away from them 
with a certain subtle grace. And thus in one of these, that in the centre 
namely, were seen the Three Graces painted in the manner that is cus¬ 
tomary, aU full of joy and gladness, who appeared to be singing with a 
certain soft harmony the verses written over them, saying: 

Qu® ism prgeebra nascetur stirpe parentum 
IncLita prt^Enies, digna atavisque stib ? 

Etrusi:^ attoUet ^ quantiB glorb. rebus 

Conjugio Anstmc^ Mediceseqae Domus ? 

Vivite fdices ; non cst spes irrita, namque 
Diviqa Charites talia voce cannnt. 

These had on one side, forming as it were a choir about them, and 
coupled becomingly together. Youth and Delight, and Beauty with 
Contentment in her embrace, and on the other side, in like fashion, 
Gladness with Play, and Fecundity with Repose, all in attitudes most 
graceful and in keeping with their characters, and so w^ell distinguished by 
the able painter, that they could be recognized with ease. In the picture 
that was on the right of that one, there were seen, besides Love and 
Fidelity, the same Gladness, Contentment, Delight, and Repose, with 
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lighted torches in their hands, who were chasing from the world and 
banishing to the nethermost abyss Jealousy, Contention, Affliction, 
Sorrow, Lamentation, Deceit, Sterility, and other vexatious and dis¬ 
pleasing things of that kind, which are wont so often to disturb the minds 
of human creatures. And in the other, on the left hand, were seen the 
Graces in company with Juno, Venus, Concord, Love, Fecundity, 
Sleep, Pasithea, and Tlialassfus, setting the genial bed in order with those 
ancient religious ceremonies of torches, incense, garlands, and flowers, 
which were customary'; of w'hich last a number of little Loves, playing in 
their flight, were scattering no small quantity over the bed. Above these, 
then, were tw'o other pictures distributed in very beautiful compartments, 
one on either side of the statue of Hymen, and somewhat smaUer than 
those described; in one of which, in imitation of the ancient custom so 
well described by CatuEus, was seen the illustrious Princess portrayed 
from life in the midst of a gracious little company of most beautiful 
maidens in virginal dress, all crowned with flowers, and ^rith hghted 
torches in their hands, who were pointing tovrards the Evening Star, 
which w'as seen appearing, and, as if set in motion^by them, seemed in a 
certain gracious manner to move and to advance towards Hymen; with 
the motto: o cigna coNjttNcrA vmo. Even as in the other picture/on 
the other side, was seen the excellent Prince in tlie midst of many young 
men likewise crowned wth garlands and burning with love, not less eager 
than the maidens in lighting the nuptial torches, and pointing no less 
towards the newdy-appMjared star, and giving signs, in advancing towards ' 
it, of equal or even greater desire; likewise with a motto that said: 
o TiEDis FELictBUS AUCTE, Above these, arranged in a verjvgraceful 
manner, there was seen as the principal device, which, as has been told, 
was placed over all the arches, a gilded chain all composed of marriage- 
rings with their stones, which, hanging down from Heaven, appeared to be 
sustaining this terrestrial World; alluding in a certain sense to the 
Homeric Chain of Jove, and signifying that by virtue of nuptials, the^ 
heavenly causes being wedded with terrestrial matter. Nature and the 
aforesaid terrestrial World are preserved and rendered as it were eternal; 
with a motto that said: natura sequitur cupide. And then a quantity 
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of little Angels and Loves, aU gracious and merrj', and all set in fitting 
places, were seen dispersed among the bases, the pilasters, the festoons, 
and the other ornaments, which were without number; and all, with a 
certain gladness, appeared to be either scattering Bowers and garlands, 
or sweetly singing the following ode, from among the spaces between the 
double columns that divided, as has been told, the great pictures and 
the great facade, which w*as arranged in a lovely and gracious manner; 

August! sobolcs Otsaris, 

Slim mo aupta vinD Prindpi Etruria, 

Fausds auspiciis deseruit vaguzn 
Istmm regnaijqie p^tria. 

Cut fratcr^ geiitor^ patraus, atque avi 
Fulgent inniuTieri stcmmate dobOes 
PrscJaio Imperil^ prisca ab origirte 
Digdo nomine Clares, 

■p 

Ergo magnanimas vugini et indytis 

Jam midc Ame pater supplicit^ uianus 
, libes, et violis versicolodbus* 

Pulchram Flora premas couaam. 

Assurgant procereSp ac velut aureum 
Et celeste juhar rite colant earn, 

Omn^ accumuleat t^pla Deuiq, et pus 
Aras muncribus sacras. 

Tall conjugio Fax hiiaiis 

Fniges aJtda Ceres porrigit ubere$, 

Saturni remeant anrea 
Orbis Ifetitia fremit* 

Quin dire Eumenides monstraquc Tartari 
His longe duoe te Jiaibus exulant. 

BeUorum rabies hiae abit effera, 

Mayors sanguineus fugit. 

Sed jam nox mit et sidera coaddunt: 

£t nymphae adveoitint, Junoque pronuba 
Arridet paiiter^ bZacidaque Gratia 
>iudis juncta iK»roribos. 
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Ha^c cingit nivcis tempora lUlis^ 

H^c e pmrptirets serta gent rosis^ 

Huic moUes viols et suSivis amai^ctis 
Nectuat virgineum caput, 

* 

Lusus, Iseta Quies ceniittir et Decor; 

Quos circuiU volitat turba Cupidinum* 

Et plaudens reciait hsc Hj^eueus ad 
RegalLs tbalami foreSp 

Quid statis juvenes tam genLalibus 
Indulgerc toris immefflores ? Joci 
Ce&sent et cbores; ludere vos Biinul 
PcwnQt tcmpora moUiiis^ 

Non vincant hedecae bracchia flexiles, 

Conchs non supeieint o^iila dulcia, 

Emanet pariter sudor et ossibus 
GrtLto murmure ab intimis. 

t 

Dct sununmn imperiuin regnaiqiifi Juppiter, 

Det Latona paiem progeniem patii; 

Ardorcm imanimciBi <5et VentJS, atqijp Amor 
Aspiians face mutua. 

* 

Of the Palazzo degli Spini. 

And to tlie end that no part of either dominion might be left without 
being present at those happy nuptials, at the Ponte a S, Trinita and 
also at the Palazzo degli Spini, which is to be seen at the beginning of 
that bridge, there was the fourth ornament, of an architecture not less 
magnificent in composition, and consisting of a head-piece ^vith three 
facades, one of which, turning to face tow'ards the Ponte alia Carraia, 
became joined to that in the centre, which was somewhat bent and 
likewise attached to that which in like manner turned to face tow'ards 
the Palazzo degli Spini and S. Trinita: whence it appeared to have been 
contrived principally for the point of view both from the one street and 
from the other, insomuch that both from the one and from the other it 
presented itself complete to the eyes of all beholders—a thing of singular 
artifice for him who well considers it, which rendered that street, which 
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is in itself as imposing and magnificent as any other that is to be found 
in Florence, even more imposing and more beautiful than could be 
believed. In the fa^de that came in the centre, there bad been formed 
upon a great base two Giants^ immense and most snperb to behold, 
supported by two great monsters and by other extravagant fishes that 
appeared to be s\wnmiing in the sea, and accompanied by two sea-nymphs. 
These represented, one the great Ocean and the other the TjTrhenian 
Sea, and, half reclining, tliey appeared to be seeking to present to the 
most illustrious pair, with a certain afiectionate liberality, not only many 
most beautiful branches of coral and immense shells of mother-of-pearl, 
and others of their sea-riches that they hdd In their hands, but also new 
islands, new lands, and new dominions, which were seen led thither in 
their train. Behind them, making that whole ornament lovely and 
imposing, W'ere seen rising little by little, from their socles that rested 
upon the base, tw'o vast half-columns, upon which rested comice, friese, 
and architrave, leaving behind the Sea-Gods already de^ibed, almost 
in the form of a triumphal arch, a very spacious square; and over the 
two columns and the architrave rose two wcry well-formed pilasters 
covered with creepers, from which sprang two cornices, forming at the 
summit a superb and very bold frontispiece, at the top of which, and 
above the creepers of tire pilasters already described, were seen placed 
three very large vases of gold, all filled to overflowing ivith thousands and 
thousands of different riches of the sea; and in the space that remained 
between the architrave and the point of the frontispiece, there was seen 
Ijdng with rare dignity a masterly figure of a Nymph, representing 
Tethys, or Amphitrite, Goddess and Queen of the Sea, who with a very 
grave gesture was presenting as the principal crown of that place a 
rostral crown, such as was generally given to the victors in naval battles, 
ivith her motto, vince biaki, and as it were adding that which follows: 
JAM TERRA TUA EST. Evcn as in the picture and the fagade behind the 
Giants, in a very large niche that bad the appearance of a real and natural 
cavern or grotto, there was painted among many other monsters of the 
sea the Proteus of Virgil's Georgies, bound by Aristoius, who, pointing 
wth his finger towards the verses written above lum, appeared to wish 
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to announce in prophecy to the well-united pair good fortune^ victories^ 
and triumphs in maritime afiairs, saying; 

Genuana adveniet ielici cum alite vifgo, • 

Flora, tibi, adveniet soboles Augusta, Hymenei 
Cui pnlcher Ju%Tiiis jungatur ffcdexc oerto 
Regius Italic columen, bona quanta sequentur 
Conjugium ? Pater Ame tibi, et tibi Florida Mater, 

Gloria quanta aderit ? Frotheum nil postera fallunt. 


And siuce^ as has been told, this fa^de of the cavern stood between 
the two other facades, one of which was turned towards S, Trinita and 
the other towards the Ponte alia Carraia, both thesej which were of the 
same size and height, were likewise bordered in a similar manner by two 
similar half-columns, which in like manner supported their architrave, 
frieze, and cornice in a quarter-round, upon which, both on the one side 
and on the oliier, were seen three statues of boys on three pedestals, 
who were upholding certain very rich festoons of gold, composed 
in a most masterly fashion of conches, shells ^ coral, sw'Ord-grass, 
and sea-w'eed, by which a no less graceful finish was given to the w'hoie 
structure, * 

But to return to the space of tl^e facade which, turning from the 
straight, was supported against the Palazzo degli Spini. In it was seen, 
painted in chiaroscuro, a N^'mph aU unadorned and little less than nude, 
placed between many new kinds of animals, who stood for the new land 
of Peru, with the other new West Indies, discovered and ruled for the 
most part under the auspices of the most fortunate House of Austria* 
She was turned tow*ards a figure of Jesus Christ Our Lord, who, painted 
all luminous in a Cross in the air (aUuding to tlie four exceeding bright 
stars which form the semblance of a Cross, newly discovered among those 
peoples), appeared in the manner of a Sun piercing some thick clouds 
with most resplendent rays, for wliich she seemed in a certain sense to 
be rendering much thanks to that house, in that by their means she was 
seen converted to the Divine worship and to the true Christian Religion, 
with the verses written below; 
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Dj tibi pro meritis tantiSp Aii^sta propago^ 

PraEitiia digna quae vinctam milla ^^tenis 

Heti duns solvis, quie clai™i cemere solem 
£ ten^bris taads et Christum aosoeie donas. 

* 

Even as on tlie base which supported that whole facade, and which, 
although on a level with that of the Giants, yet did not lilce that one 
project outwards, there was seen, painted as it were by way of allegory, 
the fable of Andromeda delivered hy Perseus from the cruel Monster of 
the sea. And in that which, turning, faced towards the Amo and the 
Ponte alia Carraia, there was seen in like manner painted the small but 
famous Island of Elba, in the form of an armed warrior seated uj>on a 
great rock, with the Trident in her right hand, having on one side of her 
a little boy who was seen sporting playfully with a dolphin, and on the 
other side another like him, who was upholding an anchor, with many 
galleys that were shown circling about her port, which was painted 
there. At her feet, on her base, and corresponding in like manner to 
the facade painted above, was seen likewise the fable that is given by 
Strabo, when he relates that the Argonauts, returning from the acquisition 
of the Golden Fleece, and arriving with Medea in Elba, raised altars there 
and made sacrifice to Jove upon them; perhaps foreseeing or auguring 
that at another time our present glorious Duke, being as it were of 
their company by virtue of the Order of the Golden Fleece, was to fortify 
that i^and and to safeguard distressed mariners, thus reviving their 
ancient and glorious memory. WTiich was expressed excellently rvell by 
the four verses written there in a suitable place, saying: 

Evcncre olim Heroes qui littore in istn 

Magnanimi votis petier?. En 11 va potent^ 

.Aospiens Cosmi multa munita opera ac vi ‘ 

Pacatum peJagus seettri currite nautse. 

But the most beautiful effect, the most bizarre, the most fantastic, 
' and the most ornate—^besides the various devices and trophies, and Arion, 
who was riding pleasantly through the sea on the back of the swimming 
dolphin—came from an innumerable quantity of extravagant fishes of 
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the sea, Nereids, and Tritons, which were distributed among the friezes, 
pedestals, and bases, and wherever a space or the beauty of the place 
reqmrcd them. Even as at the foot of the great base of the Giants there 
w’as another gracious effect in the form of a most beautiful Siren seai;,ed 
upon the head of a very large fish, from whose mouth at times, at the 
turning of a key, not without laughter among the expectant bystanders, 
a rushing jet of water was seen pouring upon such as were too eager to 
drink the white and red wine that flowed in abundance from the breasts 
of the Siren into a very capacious and most ornate basin. And since 
the bend of the facade where Elba was painted was the first thing to strike 
the eyes of tliose who came, as did the procession, from the Ponte alia 
Carraia along the Amo towards the Palazzo degli Spini, it seemed good 
to tlie inventor to hide the ugliness of the scaffolding and woodwork 
that were necessarily placed behind, by raising to the same height 
another new facade similar to the three described, which might, as it 
did, render that whole vista most festive and ornate. And in it, within 
a large oval, it appeared to him that it was well to^place the principal 
device, embracing the w’ltole conception of the structure; and to that 
end, therefore, there was seen figured a great Neptune on his usual Car, 
with the usual Trident, as he is described by Virgil, chasing away 15:e 
troublesome winds, and using as a motto the ver>' same words, maturate 
FUG AM; as if he wished to promise to the fortunate pair happing, peace, 
and tranquillity in his realm. 

Of the Column. 

Opposite to the graceful Palace of the Bartolini there had been 
erected a short time before, as a more stable and enduring ornament, 
not without singular ingenuity, that ancient and immense column of 
oriental granite which had been taken from tlie Baths of Antoninus in 
Rome, and granted by Pius IV to our glorious Duke, and by him con¬ 
veyed, although at no little expense, to Florence, and magnanimously * 
presented to her as a courteous gift for her public adornment. Upon 
that column, over its beautiful capital, which had, like the base, the 
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appearance of bronze, and ftdiich is now being made of real bronze, there 
was placed a statue (of clay, indeed, but in the colour of porph>T>’, 
because even so it is to be), very lai^e and vety excellent, of a woman in 
fujl armour, with a helmet on the head, and representing, by the sword 
in the right hand and by the scales in the left, an incorruptible and 
most valorous Justice, 

Of the Canto de’ Tornaqoincl 

The sixth ornament was erected at the Canto de' Tomaquincij and 
here I must note a thing which would appear incredible to one who had 
not seen it—^namely, that this ornament was so magnificent, so rich in 
pomp, and fashioned with so much art and grandeur, that, although it 
was conjoined with the superb Palace of the Strozzi, which is such as to 
make the greatest things appear as nothing, and although on a site 
altogether disastrous by reason of the uneven ends of the streets that run 
together there, and certain other inconvenient circumstances, neverthe* 
less such was the excellence of the craftsman, and so well conceived the 
manner of the work, ^that it seemed as if all those difficulties had been 
brought together there for the purpose of rendering it the more admirable 
and the more beautiful; that most lovel}'^ palace being so well accom¬ 
panied by the richness of the ornaments, the height of the arches, the 
grandeur of the columns, all intertwined with arms and trophies, and 
the great statues that towered over the summit of the whole structure, 
that anyone would have judged that neither that ornament required 
any other accompaniment than that of such a palace, nor sucli a palace 
required any other ornament. And to the end that all may be the better 
understood, and in order to show more clearly and distinctly in w^hat 
manner the work was constructed, it is necessary!- that some measure of 
pardon should be granted to us by those who are not of our arts, if for the 
sake of those W’ho delight in them we proceed, more minutely than might 
appear proper to the others, to describe the nature of the sites and tlie 
forms of the arches; and this in order to demonstrate how noble intellects 
accommodate ornaments to places and inventions to sites with grace 
and beauty. We must relate, then, that since the street which runs 
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irom the Column to the Tomaquinci is, as everyone knows, very wide, 
and since it was necessary to pass from there into the street of the Toma- 
buoni, wlrich by its narrowness brought it about that the eyes of those 
thus passing fell for the most part on the not very ornate Tower of the 
Tomaquinci, which occupies more than half the street, it was thought 
expedient, in order to obviate that difficulty and to make the effect 
more pleasing, to construct in the width of the above-named street, 
in a Composite Order, two arciies divided by a most ornate column, one 
of which gave free jjassage to the procession, which proceeded through 
the said street of the Tomabuoni, and the other, concealing the view 
of the tower, appeared, by virtue of an ingenious prospect-scene that 
was painted there, to lead into another street similar to the said street 
of the Tomabuoni, wherein with most pleasing illusion were seen not 
tinly the houses and windows adorned with tapestries and full of men and 
women who were all intent on gazing at the spectacle, but also the 
gracious sight,of a most lovely maiden on a white palfrey, accompanied 
by certain grooms, who appeared to be coming from there towards those 
approaching, insomuch that both on the day of the procession and all 
the time after^vards that she remained there, she roused in more than 
one person, by a gracious deception, a desire either to go to meet her* or 
to wait until she should have passed. These two arches, besides the 
above-mentioned column that divided them, were bordered by other 
columns of the same size, which supported architraves, friezes, and 
cornices; and over each arch was seen a lovely ornament in the form 
of a most beautiful picture, in which were seen painted, likewise in 
chiaroscuro, the stories of which we shah speak in a short time. The 
whole work was crowned above by an immense comice with ornaments 
corresponding to the loveliness, grandeur, and magnificence of the rest, 
upon which, then, stood the statues, which, although they were at a 
height of a good twenty-five braccia from the level of the ground, never¬ 
theless were wrought with such proportion that the height did not take 
away any of their grace, nor the distance any of the efiect of any detail 
of their adornment and beauty. There stood in the same manner, as it 
were as wings to those two main arches, on the one side and on the 
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other, two other arches, one of which, attached to the Palace of the 
Stroazi, and leading to the above-mentioned Tower of the Tomaquinci, 
gave passage to those who wished to turn towards the Mercato Vecchto,' 
evpn as the other, placed on the other side, did the same service 
to those who might desire to go towards the street called La Vigna; 
wherefore the Via di S. Trinita, which, as has been told, is so broad^ 
terminating thus in the four arches described, came to present such 
loveliness and a view so beautiful and so heroic, that it appeared impos¬ 
sible to afiord greater satisfaction to the eyes of the spectators. And 
this was the front part, composed, as has been described, of four arches; 
of two main arches, namely, one false, and one real, which led into the 
Via de' Tornabuom, and of two others at the sides, in the manner of 
\\nngs, which were turned towards tlie two cross-streets. Now since, 
entering into the said street of the Tomabuoni on the left side, beside the 
Vigna, there debouches (as everyone knows) the Strada di S- Sisto, which 
likewise of necessity strikes the flank of the same Tower of the Toma- 
quinci, it was made to appear, in order to hide the same ugliness in a 
similar manner with Jhe same illusion of a similar prospect-scene, that 
that side also passed into a similar street of various houses placed in the 
safhe way, with an ingenious view of a very ornate fountain overflowing 
with crystal-dear waters, from which a woman with a child was reprfr 
sented as drawing some, so that one who was at no great distance would 
certainly have declared that she was real and by no moans simulated. 
Now these four arches—to return to those in front—were supported and 
divided by five columns adorned in the manner described, forming as it 
were a rectangular piazza; and in a line with each of those columns, above 
the final comice and the summit of the edifice, there was a most beautiful 
seat, while in the same manner four others were placed over the centre 
of each arch, which in all came to the number of nine. In eight of these 
was seen seated in each a statue of most imposing appearance, some 
shown in armour, some in the garb of peace, and others in the imperator's 
paludament^ according to the characters of those who were portrayed in 
them; and m place of the ninth seat and the ninth statue, above the 
column in the centre, was seen placed an immense escutcheon, supported 
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two great Victories with 

below the escutcheon, saying. 

ao-fftiTw mivicrtssnijE DOMUS AUsrratE. kajestatiQUE 
VIRTUn FELICITATIQUE 11*MCTt ^ q„i jpsA flOEUEEUNT 

ILLIUS FEUCTTATIS, caATO PIOQUE AMIIO mcAT. 

The =-«-»on had been, after bringing to those roost splffldid 
^ Aiisitria with her dties and nvers and with her 

noptrais the ‘ Her to he received by Tuscany with 

„ooan-sea, ^ Tj-rrhenian Sea, as has been related, to 

her cities, e .* j rjirnnous Csesars all magnificent in adornment 

'llT ^is®^ generi custom in taking part in nuptials; as if they, 
and porop, ^ » alustrious bride, were come 

having „f ktosmen with the House of Medici, 

before to have the g glorious, was the noble virgin that 

and to prove of what st(^, and g above-mentioned 

they songht to present Emperors of that 

Statues placed upon tlie eight ^ j of the above^naftied 

ar^t house, th«e ^J” flre proeesEaon passed, that of 

rrth?p"a1na:^rot and enceUent Emperor, and 

lij P *TjmT cnations Dicturc, tllCT6 

brother of the Imde, invention his marvellons assumption • 

geen painted wtft midst of rite Eleetors. both 

to the Empnre, hnnself “ ^ecogniaed-besides their long 

spiritual and ^^"LTaf^eir feet, and the others 

vestments—by a Faith 

rata°lSirAn^te s™ med to be chasing meny malign spirits out 
Te^ltia and dark donds: these being intended dther to suggt^ 
fte ^rwUrf. is felt that at some time, in that aU-eonqnenng most, 
the hope wma contrive to dissipate and dear away the clouds 

disturbances that have occurred there m nmtters of 
^^S!and restore her to her pristine purity and seremty of tranqud 
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concord; or rather, that in that act all dissensions had flown away, and 
showing how marvellously, and with what unanimous consent of ah 
Germany, amid that great variety of minds and religions, that assumption 
had taken place, which was explained by the words that were placed 
above, saying: 

IIAXIMILIANI'S II SALUTATUK IMP. MAGNO CONSENSU CERMANOft™, 

ATQOE ISGENTI LiETlTIA BONOKUM OMNIUM, ET CUaiSTlANJE PIEtATIS 

FELICITATE. 

Then, next to the statue of the said Maxtmiliaii, in a place corre¬ 
sponding to the column at the comer, was seen that of the truly invincible 
Charles V; even as over the arch of that wing, which commanded the 
Via della Vigna, there was that of the second Albert, a man of most 
resolute valour, although he reigned but a short time. Above the column 
at the head was placed that of the great Rudolph, who, the first of that 
name, was also the first to introduce into that most noble house the 
Imperial dignity, and the first to enrich her with the great Archduchy 
of Austria; when, having reverted to the Empire for lack of a successor, 
he invested with it the first Albert, his son, whence the House of Austria 
has since taken its name. All which, in memory of an event so important, 
w5s seen painted in a most beautiful manner in the frieze above that 
arch, with an inscription at the foot that said * 

aODULPHUS PRIML-S EX HAC FAMILlA IMP. AXBEHTUM PKISIUM AUSTERE 

PRINCIPATU nONAT. 

But to return to the part on the left, beginning with the same place 
in the centre; beside the escutcheon, and over the false arch that covered 
the Tower of the Tomaquinci, was seen the statue of the most devout 
Ferdinand, father of the bride, beneath whose feet was seen painted the 
valorous resistance made by his efforts in the year 1529 in the defence 
of Vienna against the terrible assault of the Turks; demonstrated by the 
inscription written above, which said: 

FERiimANIMUS PimiUS ISOEiUTlBV^ corns turcokcii ccth rege 

IPSORUM PtfLSiS, VTCIfNAiit KOBILEM VRBEU FORTISSIME FELECISSIMEQUE 

DEfENDIT^ 

K. 
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Even as at the comer there was the statue of the first and most 
renowned MaximiJian, and over the arch that mdined towards the Palace 
of the Stroud that of the pacific Frederick, father of that same Maxmnlxan, 
leaning against an olive-trunk. Above the last column, which 
attached to the abov^named Palace of the Strozzi, was seen that of the 
first Albert mentioned above, who. as has been told, was first invested by 
his father Rudolph with the sovereignty of Austria, and gave to that 
most noble house the arms that are stiU to be seen at the present day. 
Those arms used formerly to be five little larks on a gold ^ound, wh^eas 
the new arms, which, as everyone may see, are all red with a white band 
that divides them, are said to have been introduced by him in that form 
because, as was seen painted there in a great picture beneath his feet, 
he found himself not otherwise in that most bloody battle fought by lum 
with Adolf, who had been first deposed from the Imperial tluone, when 
tlie said Albert was seen to slay Adolf valorously witli his own hand and 
to win from him the SpoUa Opima; and since, save for the middle of 
his person, which was white on account of his armour, over all the rest he 
found himself on that day all stained and dabbled with blood, he ordained 
that in memorj^ of that his arms should bo painted in the same manner 
both of form and colour, and that they should be preserved glonousVy 
after him by his successors in that house; and beneath the picture, as 
with the others, there was to he read a similar inscription that said; 

albertus 1 IMP. ADOLFSUM, cui inmsus mPEaiusi abrog.^tuh fuerat, 

UAQNO PEifELlO YlTfClT ET SPOEIA OPIMA REFECT. 

And since each of the «ght above-mentioned Emperors, besides the 
arms common to their whole house, also used during his lifetime arms 
private and peculiar to himself, for that reason, in order to make it more 
manifest to the beholders which Emperor each of the statues represented, 
there were also placed beneath their feet, on most beautiful shields, the 
particular arms that each, as has been told, had borne. All which, 
together with some pleasing and weU-accommodated little scenes that 
were painted on the pedestals, made a magnificent, heroic, and very’ 
omat^ effect; even as not less was done, on the columns and in all the 
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parts where ornaments coirld be suitably placed, in addition to trophies 
and the arms, by the Crosses of S, Andrew, tie Fusils, and the Pillars of 
Hercules, ivith the motto, plus ultra, the piindpal device of that 
arch, and many others like it used by the men of that Imperial family. 

Such, then, was the principal view which presented itself to those 
who chose to pass by the direct way with tie procession; but for those 
who came from the opposite direction, from the Via de" Tomabtiom 
towards the Tomaquinci, there appeared, uath an ornamentation perhaps 
not less lovely, in so far as the narrowness of the street permitted, a 
slmUar spectacle arranged in due proportion. For on that side, which 
we will call the back, there was formed, as it were, another structure 
similar to that already described, save that on account of the narrowness 
of the street, whereas the first was seen composed of four arches, the 
other was of three only; one of which being jorned with friezes and 
cornices to that upon which, as has been told, was placed the statue of 
the second Maximilian, now Emperor, and thus making it double, and 
another likewise attached to the above-described prospect-scene which 
concealed the tower^ brought it about that the third, leaving also behind 
it a little quadrangular piazza, remained as the last for one coming with 
the procession, and appeared as the first for one approaching, on the 
contrary, from the street of the Tomabuoni; and UfKin that last, which 
was in the same form as those described, even as upon them were the 
Emperors, so upon it were seen towering, but standing on their feet, 
the two Kings Philip, one the father and the other the son of the great 
Charles V, the first Philip, namely, and also the second, so filled with 
liberality and justice, whom at the present day we honour as the great 
and puissant King of so many most noble realms. Between him and 
the statue of bis grandfather there was seen painted in the circumambient 
frieze that same Philip II seated in majesty, and standing before him a 
taL woman in armour, recognized by the white cross that she had on 
the breast as being Malta, delivered by him through the valour of the 
most illustrious Lord Don Garzia di Toledo, who was portrayed there, 
from tlie siege of the Turks; and she appeared to be seeking, as one 
grateful for that great service, to ofier to him the obsidional crown of 
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dog's grass, which was made manifest by the inscription ^vritten beneath, 
which said: 

>fTrT.iTA, Elt£?TA E FACCIBOS IMMANtSSIMOItUV HgSTlUK STUDIO ET ^ 

AUKILIIS PIJSSIMI REGIS PHILIPPI^ GOl?SEfiVATOKEM SUUM CORONA 

GRA^iNEA DONAT. 

And to the end that the part turned towards the Strada della Vigna 
might have likewise some adornment, it was thought a fitting thing to 
dedaie the conception of the whole vast structure by a great inscription 
between the final cornice, where the statues stood, and the arch, which 
was a large space, saying: 

nlPEEIO LATE FULCCKTES ASPICS BEGE5; 

AUSnUACA nos OUNES EDIDIT ALTA D0nus< 
tos isviCTA Furr viktos, ms concta sobacta, 
ais DOntTA EST TELIOS. SEETIT El OCEANUS. 


Even as was done in the SMne manner and for the same reason towards 
the Mercato Vecchio, in another inscription, saying;' 

• 

QIPERIIS GENS NATA BONIS ET KATA TRIUMPHIS, 

QUAhl GENGS E CCELO DUCERE KEMO NEGETr 
1U<>UE NITENS GERMEN DIVINE STTEPIS KTRUSCIS 
TRADrrUM AGRIS NITIDIS, UT SOLA CULTA BEES; 

£1 BIIBI COKTINGAT VESTHO DE SEMIKE FRUCTGM 
CARFERE ET IN NATIS CERNERE DETUR AVOS, 

O FOETDKATAil 1 VERO TTTSG KOMINE FLOREKS 

URBS FEEAR, IN QUAM FORS CONGERAT OUNE BONtTH, 

Of the Canto de* Carnesecchl 

Now it appeared a fitting thing, having brought the triumphant 
Caesars to the place described above, to bring the magnanimous Medici, 
also, with all their pomp, to the comer that is called the Canto de’ Came» 
secchi, which is not far distant from it; as if, reverently receiving the 
Csesars, as is the custom, they were come to hold high revel and to do 
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honour to the new-come bride, so much desired. And here, no Ic^ than 
in some of the passages to follow, it will be necessary that I should be 
pardoned by those who are not of our arts for describing minutely the 
nature of the site and the form of the arches and other ornaments, for 
the reason that it is my intention to demonstrate not less the excellence of 
the hands and brusl^es of the craftsmen who executed the works, than 
the fertility and acuteness of brain of him who was the author of the 
stories and of the whole invention; and particularly because the site in 
that place was perhaps more disastrous and more difl&cult to accom¬ 
modate than any of the others described or about to be described. For 
there the street turns towards S. Maria del Fiore, inclining to somewhat 
greater breadth, and comes to form the angle that by those of our arts 
is called obtuse; and that was the side on the right. Opposite, and on 
the left-hand side, there is a little piazza into which two streets lead, 
one that comes from the great Piazza di S. Maria Novella, and the other 
likewise from another piazza called the Piazza Vecchia. ■ In that little 
piazza, which is in truth very ill proportioned, there was built over all 
the lower part a structure in tlie form of an octagonal theatre, the doors 
of which were rectangular and in the Tuscan Order; and over each of 
them was seen a niche between two columns, with cornices, architraves, 
and other ornaments, rich and imposing, of Doric architecture, and then, 
rising higher, there was formed the third range, wherein was seen above 
the niches, in each space, a compartment witli most beautiful ornaments 
in painting. Now it is but proper to remark that although it has been 
said that the doors below were rectangular and Tuscan, nevertheless the 
two by which the principal road entered and issued forth, and by which 
the procession was to pass, were made in the semblance of arches, and 
projected for no small distance in the manner of vestibules, one towards 
the entrance and the other towards the exit, both the one and the other 
having been made as rich and ornate on the outer facade as was required 
for the sake of proportion. 

Having thus described the general form of the whole edifice, let us 
come down to the details, beginning with the front part, which presented 
itself first to the eyes of passers-by and was after the manner of a 
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triumphal arch, as has been told, in the Corinthian Order. That arch ^vas 
seen bordered on one side and on the other by two most warlike statues 
in armour, each of which, resting upon a graceful little door, was seen 
likewise coming forth from the middle of a niche placed between two wrell* 
proportioned columns. Of these statues, that which was to be seen on 
the right hand represented Duke Alessandro, the son-in-law of the most 
illustrious Charles V, a Prince spirited and bold, and of most gracious 
manners, holding in one hand Ms sword, and in the other the Duc^ 
baton, with a motto placed at his feet, which said, on account of his 
untimely death: Si fata aspera rumpas, Alexander eris. On the left 
hand was seen, portrayed like all the others from life, the most valorous 
Signor Giovanni, with the butt of a broken lance in the hand, and like¬ 
wise with his motto at his feet: italum fortiss. ductor. And since 
over the architraves of those four columns already described there were 
placed very spacious friezes in due proportion, in the width covered by 
the niches there was seen above each of the statues a compartment 
between two pUasters; in that above Duke Alessandro was seen in 
painting the device of auhinoceros, used by him, with the motto: non 
BUELVO SIN vencer; and above the statue of Signor Giovanni, in the 
same fashion, Ms flaming thunderbolt. Above the arch in the centre, 
which being more than seven braccLa in width and more than two 
squares in height, gave ample room for the procession to pass, and above 
the comice and the frontispieces, there w as seen seated in majestic beauty 
that of the wise and valorous Duke Cosuno, the excellent father of the , 
fortunate bridegroom, likewise with hss motto at his feet, vvMch said. 
PIETATE iNSiGNis ET ARMis ; and with a She-Wolf and a Lion on either 
side of him, representing Siena and Florence, wMch, supported and 
regarded lovingly by Mm, seemed to be reposing aflectionately together. 
That statue was seen set in the frieze, exactly in a line with the arch, 
and between the pictures with the devices described; and in that same 
width, above the crowning cornice, there rose on high another painted^ 
compartment, with pilasters in due proportion, comice, and other embel-' 
lishments, wherein with great fitness, alluding to the election of the 
above-named Duke Cosimo, was seen represented the story of the young 
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David when he was anointed Ring by Samuel, with bis motto; a domino 
FACTUM EsT ISTUD. And then, above that last comice, which was raised 
a very great distance from the ground, was seen the escutcheon of that 
most adventuresome family, which, large and magnificent as was fitting, 
was likewise supported, wuth the Ducal Crown, by two Victories also in 
imitation of marble; and over the principal entrance of the arch, in the 
most becoming place, was the inscription, which said: 

ViRtOTl FEUCITATIQDE ILLUSTBISSIK£ UEDICCA FAUlLLf, QU£ FIjOS 
ITAL1£> LUUEN ETRUSI£. PECVS ?ATItl£ SEMPES FOTT, NUNC ASCtTA 
St a I C£SABEA SOSOLE CIVIBUS 5ECUBJTATEM ET OMNI SUO mPENiO 
DIGNITATEM AUXIT, GRATA FATRIA DICAT. 

Entering within that arch, one found a kind of loggia, passing 
spacious and long, with the vaulting above all painted and embellished 
^vitb the most bizarre and beautiful ornaments and with various devices. 
After which, in two pilasters over which curved an arch, through which 
w'as the entrance into the above-mentioned ^theatre, there were seen 
opposite to one anotlier two most graceful niches, as it were conjoined 
wi’5Ji that second arch; between which niches and the arch first described 
there were seen on the counterfeit walls that supported the loggia two 
spacious painted compartments, the stories of which accompanied 
becomingly each its statue. Of these statues, that on the right hand was 
made to represent the great Cosimo, called the Elder, who, although there 
had been previously in the family of the Medici many men noble and dis- 
tinguislicd tn arms and in civil actions, was nevertheless the first founder 
of its extraordinary greatness, and as it were tlie root of that plant which 
has since grown so happily to such magnificence. In his picture was 
seen painted the supreme honour conferred upon him by his native 
Florence, when he was acclaimed by the public Senate as Pater Patrise; 
which was declared excellently well in the inscription that was seen 
below, saying: 

COSMUS MEDICES, VETEBE UONESTISSIMO OMNIUM SENArUS CONSULTO 
RESOVATO, CARESS PAtRlM APPELLATUR. 
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In the upper part of the same pilaster in which was placed tlie niche, 
there was a little picture in due proportion wherein was portrayed his 
son, the magnificent Piero, father of the glorious Lorenzo, likewise called 
the Elder, the one and true Maecenas of his times, and the magnanimous 
preserver of the peace of Italy, whose statue was seen in the other above- 
mentioned niche, corresponding to that of the Elder Cosimo. In the 
little picture, which he in like manner had over his head, was pamted the 
portrait of his brother, the magnificent Giuliano, the father of Pope 
Clement- and in the large picture, corresponding to that of Cosimo, was 
the public council held by all the Italian Princes, wherein was seen 
formed, by the advice of Lorenzo, that so stable and so prudent union 
by which, as long as he was alive and it endured, Italy was seen brought 
to the height of felicity, whereas afterwards, Lorenzo dying and that 
union perishing, she was seen precipitated into such conflagrations, 
calamities, and min; which was demonstrated no less dearly by the 
inscription th^t was beneath, saying; 

LAUKENTIVS HEUICES, J&ELU ET PACTS ARTTBUB EXCELLENB, DlVlUO SDO 

COKSILiO CONJUKCnS Ajions ET OFIBUS PEISCIPUM ITAlORUU ET DfCENTl 
rTAU£ TRANQUm-lTATE PAHTA, PAAEKS OPTEMI SSCUU APPEIXATUR, ^ 

Now coming to the little piazza in which, as has been told, was 
placed the octagonal theatre, as I shall call it, and h^inning from ^at 
first entrance to go round on the right hand, let me say that the first 
part was occupied by that arch of the entrance, above which, m a fneze 
corresponding in height to the third and last range of the theatre, w^e 
seen in four ovals the portrait of Giovanni di Bicci, father of Cosimo the 
Elder, and that of his son Lorenzo, brother of the same Cosimo, from 
whom this fortunate branch of the Medici now reigning had its on^n; 
wTLth that of Pier Francesco, son of the above-named Lorenzo, and like¬ 
wise that of another Giovanni, father of the warlike Signor Giovanni 
mentioned above. In the second facade of the octagon, which was 
joined to the entrance, there was seen between two most ornate columns, 
seated in a great niche, with the royal staS in the hand, a figure in marble, 
like all the other statues, of Caterina, the valorous Queen of France, 
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with alt the other ornaments that are required in architecture both lovely 
and heroic. And in tlie third range above, where, as has been said, the 
painted compartments came, there was figured for her scene the same 
Queen seated in majesty, who had before her two most beautiful women 
in armour, one of whom, representing France, and kneeling before her, 
was shown presenting to her a handsome boy adorned with a royal crown, 
even as the other, who was Spain, standing, was shown in like manner 
pr^enting to her a most lovely girl; the boy being intended for the most 
Christian Charles IX, who is now revered as King of France, and the girl 
the most noble Queen of Spain, wife of the excellent King Philip, Then, 
about the same Caterina, were seen standing with much reverence some 
other smaller boys, representing her other most gracious little children, 
for whom a Fortune appeared to be holding sceptres, cro^vns, and realms. 
And since between tliat niche and the arch of the entrance, on account 
of the disproportion of the site, there was some space left over, caused 
by the desire to make the arch not ungracefully awry, buT: weU-propor- 
tioned and straight, for that reason there was placed there, as it were in 
a niche, a painted picture wherein by means of a Prudence and a Liber- 
ality, who stood clasped in a close embrace, it was shown very ingeniously 
witli what guides the Hoi^e of Medici had come to such a height; having 
above them, painted in a little picture equal in breadth to the others of 
the third range, a Piety humble and devout, recognized by the stork that 
was beside her, round whom were seen many little Angels that were 
* showing to her various designs and models of the many churches, monas’ 
teries, and convents built by that magnificent and rehgious family. 
Now, proceeding to the third side of the octagon, where there was the 
arch by which one issued from the theatre, over the frontispiece of that 
arch was placed, as the heart of so many noble members, the statue of 
the most excellent and amiable Prince and Spouse, and at his feet the 
motto; SPES altera floil®. In the frieze above—meamng, as before, 

, that this came to the height of the third range—to correspond to the 
other arch, where, as has been told, four portraits had been placed, in 
that part, also, were four other similar portraits of his illustrious brothers, 
accommodated in a similar manner; those, namely, of the two very 
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reverend Cardinals, Giovanni of revered memory and tlie most gracious 
Ferdinando, and those of the handsome Signor Don Garzia and the 
amiable Signor Don Pietro. Then, to go on to the fourtli face, since the 
corner of the houses that are there, not giving room for the hollow of 
any recess, did not permit of the usual niche being made there, in its 
stead was seen accommodated with beautiful artifice, corresponding to 
the niches, a ver>' large inscription that said: 

HI, QUOS SACHA VIDES ASDlUrTOS TEMFOHA HtTRA 
PONTIFICES TfirPLICI, HOVAH TOTUMOtTE PIOBUM 
CONCILIUM HEXEBE PII; SEU 001 PKOPE FVLOENT 
ILLVSTHJ E CEKIE INSIGNES SAGULISVE TOGISVE 
HEROES, CLARAU PATHIAM POPUHW^UE POTENTEM 
IMFERIIS AUXERE SUIS CERTAQUE SALUTE. 

KAil SFI.TFT. ITALIAM DONARUNT AUREA aECLAi 
COKJUGIO AUGUSTO DECORANl NUNC ET MAGE FIEMANT, 

Above it, in place of scene and pictnre, there were painted in rivo ovals 
the two devices, one of the fortunate Duke, the Capricorn with the seven 
Stars and urith the motto,*FiDUCIA fati; and the other of the excellent 
Prince, the Weasd, \rith the motto, amat victoria curam. Then in the 
three niches that came in the three foUowing facades were the statifes 
of the three Supreme Pontifis who have come from that family; all 
rejoicing, likewise, to lend their honourable presence to so great a 
festival, as if ever^f favour human and divine, every excellence in arms, 
letters, wisdom, and religion, and every kind of sovereignty, were * 
assembled together to vie in rendering those splendid nuptials august 
and happy. Of those Pontifis one was Pius IV, departed a short time 
before to a better life, over whose head, in his picture, was seen painted 
how, after the intricate disputes were ended at Trent and the sacrosanct 
Council was finished, the two Cardinal Legates presented to him its 
inviolable decrees; even as in that of Leo X was seen the conference 
held by him with Francis I, King of France, whereby with prudent ^ 
counsel lie bridled the vehemence of that bellicose and victorious Prince, 
so that he did not turn all Italy upside down, as he might perchance have 
done, and as he was certainly able to do; and in that of Clement VH 
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was the Coronation, performed by him in Bologna, of the great Charles V. 
But in the last facade, which hit against the acute angle of the houses 
of the Camesecchi, by which the straight line of that facade of the octagon 
\s'as no little interrupted, nevertheless there was made with gradous and 
pleasing artifice another masterly inscription, after the likeness of the 
other, but cun-ang somewhat outw'ards, which said: 

POjmnCES SUHHOS liEPlCUU I)OMUS ALTA LEQNEU, 

CLOIES'TEU DEINCEPS, EDUHT IKDE P!UM. 

QUID TOT NUNC REFERAll INSIGNES PIET ATE VEL AEMtS 
magnanimosque duces EGEEGIOSQUE VIEOS ? 

OALLORtnt INTER QUOS LATE BEGIN A EEFULGET, 
aJEC HECiS CONJUNX, HiEC EAOEX GENITEIX. 

Such, as a whole, was the interior of the theatre described above; 
but although it may appear to have been described minutely enough, 
it is none the less true that an infinity of other ornaments, pictures, 
devices, and a thousand most bizarre and most beautiful fantasies 
which were placed throughout the Doric cornices and many spaces 
according to opportunity, making a very rich and gracious eSect, 
have been omitted’as not being essential, in order not to weary the 
ptirhaps already tired reader; and anyone who delights in such things 
may imagine that no part was left without being finished with supreme 
mastery, consummate judgment, and infinite loveliness. And a most 
pleasing and beautiful finish was given to the liighest range by the 
many arms that were seen distributed there in due proportion, which 
were Medici and Aiistria for the illustrious Prince, the bridegroom, 
and her Highness; Medici and Toledo for the Duke, ius father; Medici 
and Austria again, recognized by the three feathers as belonging to his 
predecessor Alessandro; Medici and Boulogne in Picardy for Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbino; Medici and Savoy for Duke Giuliano; Medici andOrsini 
for the double kinship of the Elder Lorenzo and his son Piero; Medici 
and the Viper for the above-named Giovanni, husband of Caterina 
Sforza; Medici and Salviati for the glorious Signor Giovanni, his son; 
France and Medici for her most serene Highness the ^een; Ferrara and 
Medici for the Duke, with one of the sisters of the most excellent bride- 
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groom; and Orsini and Medici for the other most gentle sister, married to 
the illustrious Signor Paolo Giordano, Duke of Eracciano. 

It now remains for us to describe the last part of the theatre and 
the exit, which, corresponding in siae, in proportion, and in every other 
respect to the entrance already described, there will be little labour,' I 
believe, in making known to the intelligent reader; save only that the 
arch which formed the fa9ade there, facing towards S. Maria del Fiore, 
had been constructed, as a part less important, without statues and 
with somewhat less magnificence, and in their stead there had been 
placed over that arch a vex^!- large inscription, which said: 

VIRTUS RAEA TIBI, STIRPS ILLUSTRlSSIMA, QVONOAM 
CLARITU TUSCORUU DETCUT XUPERILrU ; 

QUOD COSMOS FORTI PR^FUlfCTUS MtlKERC UAfttlS 
PROTULIT ET JUSTA CCH DITIOXE EECFT; 

XUSC EADEM MAJOR DIVINA E GE>'TE JOAifKAM 
ALUCIT IK REGNUH CONCIUATQUE TORO. 

SI CRCSCET ITEH VENTURA IS PROLE SEPOTES, 

ACBEA CESS TUSCIS EXOEIETUR AGEIS. 

In the two pilasters that were at the beginniag of the passage, or 
vestibule, as we have called it (over which pilasters rose the arch of ijie 
exit, upon which was the statue of the illustrious bridegroom), were seen 
two niches, in one of which was placed the statue of the most gentle 
Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, the younger brother of Leo and Gonf^onier 
of Holy Church, who had likewise in the little picture that was above him 
the portrait of the magnanimous Cardinal Ippolito, his son, and, in the 
picture that stretched towards the exit, the scene of the Capitoline 
Theatre, dedicated to him by the Roman people in the year 1513, with 
an inscription to make this known, which said: 

JCLtANUS MEDICES EXmiM VIRTUTIS ET PROBITATIS ERGO SPHOUS A POP. 

RQU. ROKORIRPS DECORATUR, RENOVATA SPECIE AKTlQU^ DIGKITATIS 

AC LfTTTLE. 

In the other niche, corresponding to the first statue, and, like it, standing 
and in armour, was seen the statue of Lorenzo the Younger, Duke of 
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Urbino, with a sword m the hand; and in the little picture above him he 

had the portrait of his father Piero, and in the other picture the scene 

when the general's baton was given to him with such happy augnr>'' by 

hb native Florence, likewise with an inscription to explain it, which said: 

* 

LatREKTtUS MED, JUNIOft MAXIMA ISVICT,* VIHTUTIS IXDOLE, SUMMITU 
TS EE UILFTAfi} IMPSEIUM MAXIMO SUOEUM CrVIDM AMOKE BT SPE ADI’ 

PISCITUR. 

Of the Cahto alla Pa glia. 

At the comer which from the straw that is constantly sold there is 
called the Canto alia Paglia, there was made another arch of great beauty 
and not less rich and imposing than, any of the others. Now it may 
perchance appear to some, for the reason that aU or the greater part of 
those ornaments have been extolled by us as in the behest rank of 
beauty and excellence of artistry, pomp, and richness, that thb has been 
done by reason of a certain manner of writing inclined to overmuch 
praise and exaggeration. But cvertmne may take it as very certain that 
those works, besides leaving a long way behind them all things of that 
kind as were ever executed in that citj', and perhaps in any other place, 
were also such, and ordained with such grandeur, magnificence, and 
liberality by those magnanimous Lords, and executed in such a manner 
by the craftsmen, that they surpassed by a great measure every expecta¬ 
tion, and took away from no matter what writer all force and power to 
attain with the pen to the excellence of the realit\^ 

Now, to return, I say that in that place—in that part, namely, 
where the street that leads from the Archhbhop’s Palace into the Borgo 
S. Lorenzo, dividing the above-named Strada della Paglia, forms a 
perfect crossing of the ways, was made the ornament already mentioned, 
much after the likeness of the ancient four-fronted Temple of Janus; 
and, for the reason that from there the Cathedral Church could be seen, 
it was ordained by those truly religious Princes that it should be dedicated 
to sacrosanct Religion, in which hoiv eminent all Tuscany, and Florence 
in particular, has been at aU times, 1 do not believe that it b necessary 
for me to take much pains to demonstrate. And therein the intention 
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was that since Florence had brought vi'ith her, as was told at the beginning, 
as her hand-maids and companions, to give the first welcome to the new 
bride, some of the virtues or attributes that had raised her to greatness, 
and in which she could well vaunt Jierself, the intention, I say, wa§ to 
show tliat there also, for a no less necessary' office, she had left Religion, 
that she, awaitii^ the bride, might in a certain manner introduce her 
into the vast and most ornate church so near at hand. That arch, then, 
which was in a very broad street, as has been told, was seen formed of four 
verv ornate facades, the first of which presented itself to the eyes of one 
going in the direction of the Camesecchi, and another, follomng the 
limb of the cross, faced towards S. Giovanni and the Duomo of S. Maria 
del Fiore, leaving two other fagades on the cross-limb of the cross, one 
of which looked towards S. Lorenzo and the other towards tlie Arch¬ 
bishop's Palace. And now, to describe in order and with as much 
clearness as may be possible the composition and the beauty of the 
whole, I say—^-beginning again with tlxe front part, to which that at the 
back was wholly rimilar in the composition of the ornaments, without 
failing in any point-—th^c in the centre of the wide street was seen the 
very' broad entrance of the arch, which rose to a beautifully proportioned 
h^ght, and on either side of it were seen two irnmense niches borderefl by 
two similar Corinthian columns, aU painted with sacred books, mitres, 
thuribles, chalices, and other sacerdotal instruments, in place of trophies 
and spoils. Above these, and above the regular cornices and friezes, 
which proj ected somewhat fuxdhier outwards than those which came 
over the arch in the centre, but were exactly equal to them in height, 
was seen another cornice, as of a door or window, curving between the 
one column and the other in a quarter-round, which, seeming to form a 
separate niche, made an eSect as graceful and lovely as could w'ell be 
imagined. Above that last cornice, then, rose a frieze of a height and 
magnificence in accord wth the proportions of so great a beginning, with 
certain great consoles, carved and overlaid with gold, which came exactly 
in perpendicular lines with the columns already described; and upon 
them rested another magnificent and very ornate comice, with four very 
large canddabia likewise overlaid with gold and, like all the columns, 
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baseSj csipitsis, cornices^ axebitrSLveSj and ev'^O'' other thingj picked out 
with various carvings and colours, and also standing in line Mfith the great 
consoles and the columns above described. Now in the centre, springing 
above the said consoles, two cornices were seen rismgj and little by little 
forming an angle, and finally uniting as a frontispiece, over wbich, upon 
a vm^rich and beautiful base, was seated an immense statue with a Cross 
in the hand, representing the most holy Christian Religion, at whose feet, 
one on either side of her, were seen two other sunilar statues whicli 
seemed to be lying upon the cornice of the above-named frontispiece, 
one of which, that on the right hand, with three children about her, 
represented Charity, and the other Hope. Then in the space, or, to speak 
more precisely, in the angle of the frontispiece, there was seen as the 
principal device of that arch the ancient Labarum with the Cross, and 
with the motto, IN hoc vinCES, sent to Constantine; beneath which ivas 
seen set with beautiful grace a very large escutcheon of the Medici witli 
three Papal crowns, in keeping with the idea of Religionj for the three 
Pontiffs w'hom she has had from that house. And, on the first level 
cornice, on either side, was seen a statue corresponding to the niche 
already described which came between the two columns; one of which, 
that on the right hand, was a most beautiful young woman in full armour, 
with the spear and shield, such as Minerva used to be represented in 
ancient times, save that in place of the head of Medusa there was seen 
a great red cross on her breast, which caused her to be recognized with 

• ease as the new Order of S. Stephen, founded so devoutly by our glorious 
and magnanimous Duke. The other on the left hand w'as seen all adomed. 
with sacerdotal and civil vestments in place of anus, and with a great 
cross in the hand in place of a spear; and these, towering over the whole 
structure in-most beautiful accord with the others, made a very imposing 
and marvellous effect. Next, in the frieze that came between that last 
comice and the architrave that rested upon the columns, where according 
to the order of the composition there came three compartments, were 

* seen painted the three kinds of true religion that have been from the 
creation of the world dowm to the present day. In tlie first of these, 
which came on the right hand beneath the armed statue, w'as seen painted 
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that kind of religion which reigned in the time of natural law, in those 
few who had it true and good, although they had not a perfect knowledge 
of God, wherefore there was seen figured Melchizodek ofiering bread and 
wine and other fruits of the earth. Even so, in "die picture on the loft 
hand, which came in like manner beneath the statue of peaceful Religion, 
was seen the other religion, ordained by God through the hands of Moses, 
and more perfect than the first, but all so veiled with images and figures, 
that these did not permit the final and perfect clearness of Divine worship 
to be fully revealed; to signify which there w'ere seen Moses and Aaron 
sacrificing the Paschal Lamb to God. But in the central picture, which 
came exactly beneath the large and above-described statues of Religion, 
Charity, and Hope, and over the principal arch, and which in proportion 
with the greater space was much larger, there was seen figured an altar, 
and upon it a Chalice with the Host, which is the true and evangelic 
Sacrifice; about which were seen some figures kneeling, and over it a 
Holy Spirit irf the midst of many little Angels, who were holding 
in their hands a scroll in which was written, in spiritu et veritate; 
so that it appeared that* they were repeating those words in song, 
Spiritus meaning aU that concerns the sacrifice natural and corpore^, 
and Veritas all that appertains to the legal; which was all by way of 
im{^e and figure. Beneath the whole scene was a most beautiful in* 
scription, which, supported by two other Angels, rested on tlie cornice 
of the central arch, saying: 


VEEiE UELIGIOM, QU* VIRTCTTO OMNIUM FUSDAMENTUM, PUBLICARUM 
RERVM FUtMAHENTUU, PRIVATARUM ORNAMERTUM, ET HlIMAN.a£ TOTIUS 
vr ry rVMEN CONTINET, ETRURIA SEMFER UUX ET MAGlSTItA nXtt'S 
HABTTA. et EAUEM nunc ANTIQUA ET SUA FHOPRIA LADDE MAX13IE 
FXOEESS. UBENTISSIME CONSECRAVIT. 

But coming to the lower part, and returning to tlie niche which came 
on the right hand, between the tw'o columns and beneath the armed 
Religion, and which, although in painting, by reason of the chiaroscuro 
appeared as if in relief; there, I say, was seen the statue of our present 
most pious Duke in the habit of a Knight of S. Stephen, with the cross 
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in his hand, and with the following inscription, which had the appearance 
of real carving, over his head and above the niche, saying, 


COSUtJS MEDIC, FLORES. ET SEN AH. DUX Tl, SAC RAM D. STEPHASI MTU- 
' TIAM caRISTlAN* PIET.iTIS ET BELLICfi VlBTOTIS DOMICtLlUM FUKDAVn, 

anno UOLKl. 

Even as on the base of the same niche, between die two pedestals 
of the columns, which were fashioned in the Corinthian proportions, 
there was seen painted the Taking of Damiata, achieved by the prowls 
of the valiant knights of Florence; as it w-ere augumg for those h^ 
new knights similar glory and valour. And in the lunette or semi¬ 
circle w'hich came above the two columns, there was seen his private ^ 
particular escutcheon of balls, which, by the red cross that was added 
to it with beautiful grace, made it clearly manifest that it was that of 

the Grand Master and Chief of the Order. 

Now, for the public and universal satisfaction, and in order to 
revive the memory of those who, bom in that city or that province, 
became illustrious for Integrity of character and for sanctity of life, and 
foujiders of some revered Order, and also to kindle the minds of all be¬ 
holders to imitation of their goodness and perfection, it was thought 
right and proper, since there had been placed on the right hand, as has 
been related, the statue of the Duke, founder of holy military' Order 
of S, Stephen, to set on the other side that of S. Giovanni Gualberto, who 
was likewise a knight of the household, according to the custom of those 
times, and the first founder and father of the Order of Vallombrc^. 
Most "fittingly, even as the Duke was beneath the armed statue, m like 
manner he was seen staadii^ beneath the sacerdotal statue of Religion, 
in the habit of a knight, pardoning his enemy; having in the frontispiece 
over the niche a similar escutcheon of the Medici, with three Cardinal s 
hats, and on the base the story of the miracle that took place at Badia di 
' Settimo, when the friar, by the command of the abovc-n^ed S. Giovamu 
Gualberto, to the confusion of the heretics and simonists, passed with 
fiig benediction and with a cross in his hand through the midst of a raging 
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fire; witli the inscription likewise in a little tablet above him, w’hich made 
all that manifest, saying: 

JOANNES GUALSERTUS, EQUES NOBIUSS. FtOHEN., TAIJJS UMBROS-^ 

FAUnX£ AUCTOR FUIT, ANNO MLXI. ■ 

With which was terminated that most ornate and beautiful principal 
fagade. 

Entering beneath the arch, one saw there a passing spacious loggia, 
or passage, or vestibule, whichever we may choose to call it; and in 
exactly the same manner were seen formed the three other entrances, 
which, being joined together at the intersection of the two streets, left 
in the centre a space about eight bracda square. There the four arches 
rose to the height of those without, and tl^e pendentives curved in the 
manner of a vault as if a little cupola W'ere to spring over them; but 
when these had reached the cornice curving right round, at the point 
where the vault of the cupola would have had to begin to rise, there 
sprang a gallery' of gilded balusters, above which was seen a choir of 
most beautiful Angels, dancing most gracefully in a ring and singing in 
s'weetest harmony; while for greater grace, ancf to the end that there 
might be light everywhere beneath the arch, in place of a cupola there 
was left the free and open sky. And in the spaces or spandrels, which¬ 
ever they may be called, of the four angles, which of necessity, narrow 
at their springing, opened out as they rose nearer to the comice in accord¬ 
ance witli the cur%'e of the arch, were painted with no less grace in four • 
rounds the four beasts mystically imagined by Ezekiel and by John the 
Divine for the four writers of the holy Evangel. But to return to the 
first of those four loggie or vestibules, as we have called them; the vaults 
there were seen distributed witli very graceful and lovely divisions, and 
all adorned and painted with various little scenes and mth the arms and 
devices of those religious Orders which were above or beside them, and 
in whose service, principally, they were there. Thus on the fagade of 
that first one on tiie right hand, w^hich was joined to the Duke's niche/ 
there was seen painted in a spacious picture the same Duke giving the 
habit to his knights, with those observances and ceremonies that are 
customar3’^ with them; in tlie most distant part, which represented Pisa, 
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could be perceived the noble building of their palace, church, and hos¬ 
pital, and on the base, in an inscription for the explanation of tlie scene, 
could be read these words: 

■ COSUL'S MED. FLOK. ET SENAR. DUX tl, EQUmBUS SUIS DIVINO COMSIUO 
CREATIS MAGXIFICE PtEQUE INSICNLA BT SEDEM PEtfBET LASDEQDB REBUS 

OMNIBUS INSTRUIT, 

Even as in the other on the opposite side, attached to the niche of S. Gio¬ 
vanni Gualberto, was seen how that same Saint founded his first and 
principal monastery in the midst of the wildest forests; with an inscription 
likewise on the base, which said: 

S. JO, OU.ALBEBTUS IJf VAELOMEBOSIANO MONTE, AB INTEKVENTOIUBUS ET 
ILLECEBRIS OMNIBUS REMOTO LOCO. DOMICILIUM PONTT SACSIS SUtS 

SODALiBUS, 

Now, having despatched the front facade, and passing to that at the 
back, and describing it in the same manner, the less to ]imder a clear 
understanding, we sliall say, as has also been said before, that in height, 
in size, in the compartments, in the columns, and, finally, in even' other 
ornament, it corresponded completely to that already described, save 
tiia* whereas the first had on tlie highest summit in the centre the three 
great statues described above, Religion, Charity, and Hope, the other had 
in place of these only a most beautiM altar all composed and adorned after 
the ancient use, upon w hich, even as one reads of Vesta, was seen burning 
a ven' bright flame. On the right hand, towards S. Giovanni, there was 
seen standing a great statue in becoming vestments and gazing intently 
on Heaven, repr^enting the Contemplative Life, ivhich came exactly 
in a perpendicular line over the great niche between the two columns, 
as has been described in the other fagade; and on the other side another 
great statue like it, but very active, with the arms bare and with the head 
crowned with flowers, representing the Active Life; in which statues 
were comprised very fittingly all the qualities that appertam to the 
Christian Religion. In the frieze between the one comice and the 
other, which corresponded to that of the other part, and which was like¬ 
wise divided into three compartments, there W'ere seen in the largest. 
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which was in the centre, three men in Roman dress presenting twelve 
little children to some old and venerable Tuscans, to the end that these, 
being instructed by them in their religion, might demonstrate in what 
repute the Tuscan religion was held in ancient times among the Romans 
and all other nations: with a motto to explain this, taken from that per¬ 
fect law* of Gcero, which said: etruria principes disciplinam doceto. 
Beneath which was the inscription, similar and corresponding to that 
already given from the other facade, which said: 

HtUCIBUS IKVEKTIS DOcr£ ATaXKf, 

R03£A FEBOX ASM15 IMPERIOQUE POTENS. 

AT NOSTRA HjEC UITIS PHOVTNCIA ETHUHIA HJTtJ 
mVIKO ET CirLTU NOBILIOBE OEl, 

UKAU QVAil PEEHIBENT AJETES TEKUISSE FIAKDI 
KUMINI5, FT mcs EDOCtJISSE SACKOS; 

NUNC HADEH SEDES TERM FST PIETATIS, ET ILU 
EOS KUHQUAM ITTULOS AUFERET ULLA DIES. 

In one of the two smaller pictures, that which came on the right handi 
since it b thought that the ancient rdigion of the Gentile (which not 
without reason was placed on the west) is dividend into two parts, and 
consists, above all, of augury and sacrifice, there was seen pairriled 
according to that use an ancient priest who with marvelious solicitude 
was standby all intent on considering the entrails of the animals sacri* 
ficed, which were placed before him in a great basin by the ministeis of 
the sacrifice^ and in the other picture an augur like him with the crooked 
lituus in the hand, drawing in the sky the regions proper for takb.fi 
auguries from certain birds that were shown flying above. 

Now, descending lower, and coming to the niches^ in that, I say* 
which was on the right hand, wras seen S. Romualdo, who in this our 
country, a land set apart, as it were, by Nature for religion and sanctity, 
founded on the wild Apennine mountains the holy Hermitage of Camal- 
doli, whence that Order had its origin and name; with the inscription 
over the niche, which said: 


ROMUALDUS IS HAC NOSTRA PX£KA SANCTTTATIS TERRA, CAMALDUlEXSItnd 
OROINEU COLLOCAVn ANNO KXli. 
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And on the base tbe story of the sleeping hermit who saw in a dream 
the staircase similar to that of Jacob, which, passing beyond the donds, 
ascended even to Heaven. On the facade which was joined to the niche, 
and which passed, as was said of the other, under the vestibule, was seen 
painted the building of tlie above-named hermitage in that wild place, 
carried out with marvellous care and magnificence; with the mscription, 
which in explanation said: 

^ SAifcrns BOMDAUDUS ts caualdulsssi syivestbi jloco, ufviKiTUS 

SiBI OSTENSO ET EIVIN.E CONTEMPLATTONI AFTlsamO. SUO GRAVISSOIO 
COLLEGIO SEUES gUIETISSIMAS EXTEUlT. 

In the niche on the left hand w'as seen the Blessed Filippo Benizi, 
one of our citizens, who was little less than the founder of the Servite 
Order, and without a doubt its first ordinator; and he, although he was 
accompanied by seven other noble Florentines, the one niche not being 
large enough to contain them all, was placed therein alone, as the most 
worthy ; with the mscription above, which said; 

FBiUFFUS BENmus civis NosTEK rNExireiT et rebus onxisus objiavit 

SEHVOBUM FAMII4AM, ANNO UCGLXXXV. 

■ 

With the story of the Annunciation, likewise, on the base, wherein was 
the Virgin supported by many little Angels, w'ith one among them who 
was shown scattering a beautiful vase of flowers over a vast multitude 
that stood there in supplication; representing the innumerable graces 
that are seen bestowed daily by her intercession on the faithful who 
with devout zeal commend themselves to her. In the other scene, in 
the great picture that came in the passage below', w'ere the same S. Filippo 
and the seven above-mentioned noble citizens throwing off the dvil habit 
of Florence and assuming that of the Servite Order, and shown all 
occupied with directing the building of their beautiful monastery, virhich 
is now to be seen in Florence, but was then without the dty, and the 
venerable and most ornate Church of the Annunziata, so celebrated 
throughout the whole world for innumerable mirades, which has been 
ever since the head of that Order; with the inscription, which said: 

SEBTEM NOBILES CIVES NOSTSI IN SACELLO NOSTRA tTRBIS, TOTO NUNC 

ORBE RELICIONIS FT aANCTTTATlS FAUA CLARISSMIO, S£ TOtOS REUGIONt 
OEDUNT ET SEMINA JACIUNT ORDINJS SERVOBUM D, MAKI.e VIBO. 
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There remain the two facades ’which formed as it were armSj as 
has been told, to the straight limb of the cross. These were smaller 
than those already described, which was caused by the narrowness of 
the t’svo streets that begin there; wherefore, since less space came to be 
left for the magnilicence of the w’ork, in order consequently not to depart 
from the due proportion of height in their much smaller size, with much 
judgment the arch which gave passage there had on eitlier side not a 
niche but a single column; over w'hich rose a frieze in due proportion, m 
the centre of which was a painted picture tliat crowned the ornamentation 
of tliat fa9adc, hut not without an infinity of such other embe llishm ents, 
devices, and pictures as w'ere tliought to be proper in such a place. Now, 
that Nvhoie structure being dedicated to the glory and powder of tiie true 
Religion and to the memory of her glorio’us victories, they chose the two 
most noble and most important victories, won over tw'o most powerful 
and particular adversaries, human wisdom namely, imder which are 
comprised philosophers and heretics, and worldly power: and on the 
part facing towards the Archbishop's Palace was seen depicted how 
S, Peter and S. Paul and the other Apostles, filled with the divine ^irit, 
disputed ’with a great number of philosophers an(f many othem full of 
human wisdom, some of whom, those most confused, were seen throwing 
aw?ay or tearing up the books that they held in their hands, and others, 
such as Dionysius the Areopagite, Justinus, Pantaenus, and the like, 
were coming to%vards them, all humble and devout, in token of having 
recognized and accepted the Evangelic truth; with the motto in explana¬ 
tion of this, w'hich said* NON est sapientia, non est prudentia. In the 
other scene towards tlie Archbishop's Palace, on the other side from the 
first, were seen the same S. Peter and S. Paul and the others in the presence 
of Nero and many of his armed satellites, boldly and freely preaddng 
tlie truth of the E%'angel; with the motto— non est fortitudo, non est 
POTENT iA, referring to that which follows in Solomon, whence the motto 
is taken— contra dominUM. Of the facades which came under the 
tw'o vaults of those tw'o arches, in one, on the side tow^ards the Arch¬ 
bishop's Palace, was seen the Blessed Giovanni Colombini, an honoured 
citizen of Siena, making a beginning with the Company of the Ingesuati 
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by throwing off the citizen's habit on the Campo di Siena and assuming 

that of a miserable beggar, and giving the same habit to many who 

with great zeal were demanding it from him; with the inscription, 

which said: 

*■ 

cmiGo cOLLacn p;^ufebum, qui as jeso cogkoven accepbsukt; 

cvjns ORDIXIS PSIXCEPS FUIT JOAXNES COLOHBlXUS, DOMO SENEXSIS, 

ANNO MCCCLI, 

And in the other, cm the opposite side, were seen other gentlemen, like¬ 
wise of Siena, before Guido Pietramalesco, Bishop of Arezzo, to whom a 
commission had been given by the Pope that he should inquire into their 
lives; and they were all intent on making manifest to him the wish and 
desire that they had to create the Order of Monte Oliveto, which was 
seen approved by that Bishop, exhorting them to put into execution the 
b^lildmg of that vast and most holy monastery, which they erected 
afterwards at Monte Oliveto in the district of Siena, and of which 
they were shown to have brought thither a model; with the inscription, 
which said: 

* 

INSTTTUITUR SA^ER OHDO MONACOEUM QVt AB OU^rETO MOKTE 
ATtR. AUCTOaiBL’S NOBIUB^S CmBUS SENESSIBU3, ANNO MCCCXIX. 

* 

On the side towards S. Lorenzo was seen the building of the most 
famous Oratory of La Vemia, at the expense in great part of the devout 
Counts Guidi, at that time lords of that country, and by the agency of 
the glorious S. Francis, who, moved by the solitude of the place, made 
his w-ay thither, and was visited there by Our Lord the Crucified Jesus 
Christ and marked with the Stigmata; with the inscription that explained 
aU this, sayii^: 

.ASPERRIMOn ACHl NOSTM MONTEU DlVUS FEAXCISCUS EtEOIT, IN QUO 
SUMUO ABOOSE DOMINI XOSTBI SALLiTAREM NTCEM CONTEStPLAKETDa, 

isouE vans plagaeum in corpore ipsius express! s mvisntJS 

CONSEHVATUB* 

Even as on the opposite side was seen the Celebration held in Florence 
of the Council under Eugenius IV, when the Greek Church, so long at 
discord wdth the Latin, was reunited with her, and the true Faith, it may 
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bo said, was restored to her pristine clearness and purity; which was 
likewise made manliest by the inscription, saying: 

XDUINE CEI omut MAX. ET SIXGULARl CIVITJU NOSTBOSUV SEUGIOXIS 
BTUPIQ. ELIGITUR URSS XDSTttA IX QUA GRACIA, AMFUSSWUM UEM- 
BSVM A CHmSTIAXA PCETATB DISJUXCTUli, RELlQUO £CC1£S1£ CORFORI 

COXjUSGEHETUB. 

Of S, Mahia del Fiore, 

As for the Cathedral Church, the central Duomo of the dty, although 
it is in itself stupendous and most ornate, neverthdess, since the new 
Lady was to halt there, met by all the dergy, as she did, it was thought 
well to embellish it with all possible pomp and show of rehgion, and with 
lights, festoons, shields, and a vast and very well distributed quantity 
of banners. At the principal door, in particular, there was made in the 
Ionic Order of composition a marvellous and most graceful ornament, 
in which, in addition to the rest, which was in truth excellently weU 
conceived, rich and rare beyond aU else appeared ten little stories of the 
actions of the glorious Mother of Our Lord Jesus Christ, executed in 
low-relief, which, since they were judged by all who saw tJiem to be of 
admirable artistry^ it is hoped that some day they may be seen in bronze 
in competition with the marvellous and stupendous gates of the Temple 
of S. Giovanni, and even, as in a more favoured age, more pleasing and 
more beautiful; but at that time, although of day, they were seen all 
overlaid vrith gold, and were let in a graceful pattern of compartments 
into the wooden door, which likewise had the appearance of gold. Above 
Avhich, besides an immense escutcheon of the Medici with the Papal 
Key's and Crown, supported by Operation and Grace, were seen painted 
in a very beautiful canvas all the tutelary Saints of the dty, who, turned 
towards a Madonna and the Child that she was holding in her arms, 
appeared to he praying to her for the welfare and felicity of Florence; 
even as over all, as the principal device, and with most lovely invention, 
Avas seen a little ship which, with the aid of a favourable wind, appeared 
to be speeding with full sail towards a most tranquil port, signify ing 
that Christian actions are in need of the divine grace, but that it is also 
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necessary on onr part to add to them, as not being passive, good dispo¬ 
sition and activity- 'WTiich was likewise made clearly manifest by the 
motto, which said, Swt' ©cw; and even more by the very short inscrip¬ 
tion that was seen beneath, sajing: 

t 

COJIFIRMA HOC DEUS QUOD OPERATUS ES IS SOBIS. 


Of the Horse. 

' On the Piazza di S. Pulinari, not in connection with the tribunal 
that was near there, but to the end that the great space between the 
Duomo and the next arch might not remain empty, although the street 
is very beautiful, there was made with marvellous artistry and subtle 
invention the figure of an immense, very excellent, very fierj" and weU- 
executed horse, more than nine braccia in height, which w'as rearing up 
on the hind-legs; and upon it was seen a young hero in full armour and 
in aspect all filled with valour, who had just wounded to_ death with his 
spear, the butt of which was seen at his feet, a vast monster that was 
stretched all limp beneath his horse, and already he had laid his hand on 
a glittering sword, as if about to smite him again, and seemed to marvel 
to M’hat straits the monster had been reduced by the first blow. That 
hero represented the true Herculean Virtue, which, as Dante said so weE, 
chased through every town and banished to Heh the dissipatrix of 
kingdoms and republics, the mother of discord, injury^ rapine, and in- 
- justice, that evil pow'er, finally, that is commonly called Vice or Fraud, 
hidden under the form of a woman young and fair, but with a great scor¬ 
pion's tail; and, slaying her, he seemed to have restored the city to the 
tranq uilli ty^ and peace in which she is seen at the present day, thanks 
to her excefient Lords, reposing and flourishing so happily. Which was 
demonstrated in a manner no less masterly by the device, placed fittingly 
on the great base, in w’hich, in the centre of an open temple supported by 
many columns, upon a sacred altar, was seen the Egyptian Ibis, which 
* was shown tearing with the beak and with the claws some seipents that 
were wound round its legs; with a motto that said aptly; PR,aiMiA 
digna. 
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Of the Borgo de' Greci. 

Even so, also, at the corner of the Borgo de' Greci, to the end that 
in the turn that was made in going towards the Dogana, the eyes might 
have something on which to feast with delight, it was thought well to 
form a little closed arch of Doric architecture, dedicating it to Public 
Merriment; w'hich was demonstrated by the statue of a woman crowned 
with a garland and aU joyous and smiling, which was in the principal 
place, with a motto in explanation, saying: hiiaritas p.p. florent. 
Below her, in the midst of many grotesques and many graceful little 
stories of Bacchus, were seen two most charming Httle SatjTS, which 
with two skins that they held on their shoulders were pouring into a 
very beautiful fountain, as was done in the otlier, white and red wine; 
and as in the other the fish, so in this one two swans that were under the 
boys, played a trick on him who drank too much by means of jets of 
water that at times spurted with force from the vase; with a graceful 
motto that said: abite lympile vini PERKictES. Above and around 
the large statue were seep many others, both Satyrs and Bacchanals, 
who, shown in a thousand pleasing ways drinlcing, dancing, singing, 
and playing all those pranks that the drunken are wont to play, seemed 
as if chanting the motto written above them: 

NUNC EST BIBENTIUH, NUNC PE&E UBEEQ PUXSANDA TE3XUS. 


Of the Arch of the Dogana, 

It appeared, among the many prerogatives, excellences, and graces 
with which fair Florence adorned herself, distributing them over various 
places, as has been shown, to receive and accompany her illustrious 
Princess, it appeared, I say, that the sole sovereign and head of them all. 
Civil Virtue or Prudence, queen and mistress of the art of ruling and 
governing wdl peoples and states, had been passed over up to this point 
without receiving any attention; as to whidi Prudence, although to the 
great praise and gloiy^ of Florence it could be demonstrated amply in 
many of her children in past times, nevertheless, having at the present 
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time in her most excellent Lords the most recentj the most true, and 
without a doubt the most splendid example that has ever been seen in 
her up to our own day, it was thought that their magnanimous actions 
were best fitted to express and demonstrate that virtue. And with what 
good reason, and how clearly \vithout any taint of adulation, but only 
by the grateful minds of the best citkens, this honour was paid to them, 
anyone who is not possessed by blind envy {by whose venomous bite 
w'l^oever has ruled at any time has always been molested), may judge 
with ease, looking not only at the pure and upright government of their 
happily adventuresome State and at its preservation among difficulties, 
but also at its memorable, ample, and glorious increase, brought about 
certainly not less by the infinite fortitude, constancy, patience, and vigil¬ 
ance of its most prudent Duke, than by the benign favour of prosperous 
Fortune. AE which came to be expressed excellently well in the inscrip¬ 
tion set with most beautiful grace in a fitting place, embracing the whole 
conception of the whole ornament, and sajing; . 

REBUS UTLBAHIS OONSTITimSj FINIS. IMPERII PBOPAGATIS, RE lllUrARl 

ORNATA, PACE UI^gUE PARTA, CTVITATIS IMPERiHqCE UlONTtATE AUCTA, 

MEMOR TANTORUM BESEEICIORUM PATRlA PRUDEimf DUClS OPT. 

, UEDICAVIT. 

At the entrance of the public and ducal Piazza, then, and attached on 
one side to the public and ducal Palace, and on the other to those buildings 
in which salt is distributed to the people, there was dedicated weh and 
fittingly to that same Civil Virtue or Prudence an arch marvellous and 
grand beyond all the others, similar and conforming in every part, 
although more lofty and more magnificent, to that of Religion already 
described, which was placed on the Canto aha Paglia. In that arch, 
above four vast Corinthian columns, in the midst of which space w'as 
left for the procession to pass, and above the usual architrave, cornice, 
and frieze of projections^—as w^as said of the other—divided into three 
compartments, and upon a second great comice that crowned the whole 
work, there was seen in grave and heroic majesty, seated in the semblance 
of a Queen with a sceptre in the right baud and resting the left on a great 
globe, an immense woman adorned with a royal cro’^vn, who could be 
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recognized with ease as being that Civil Virtue. There remained below, 
between one column and anotlier, as much space as accommodated with¬ 
out difficulty a deep and spacious niclie, in each of which was demon- 
stiated very aptly of what other virtues that Civil Virtue is composed; 
and, rightly giving the first place to the militan" virtues, there was seen 
in the niche on the right hand, with heroic and most beautiful compo¬ 
sition, tlie statue of Fortitude, the first principle of all magnanimous and 
generous actions, even as on the left hand in like man ner was seen played 
that of Constancy, who best guides and executes them. And since 
between the frontispieces of the two niches and the comice that went 
right round there was left some space, to the end that the whole might 
be adorned, there were counterfeited there two rounds in the colour of 
bronze, in one of which was depicted with a fine fleet of galleys and otlier 
ships the diligence and solicitude of our most shrewd Duke in maritime 
afiairSj and in the other, as is often found in ancient medals, was seen 
the same Duke going around on horseback to visit his fortunate States 
and to provide for their wants. Next, over tlie crowning comice, where, 
as has been tdd, the masterly statue of Civil Prudence was seated, con¬ 
tinuing to show of what parts she is composed, and exactly in a line with 
the Fortitude already described, and separated from her by some mag¬ 
nificent vases, was seen Vigilance, so necessary in every human action; 
even as above Constancy was seen in like maimer Patience, and 1 do not 
speak of that patience to which meek minds, tolerating injuries, have 
given the name of rirtue, but of that which won so much honour for the 
ancient Fabtus Maximus, and which, awaiting opportune moments with 
prudence and mature reflection, and void of all rash vehemence, executes 
every action with reason and advantage. In the three pictures, then, 
into which, as was said, the frieze wus divided, and which were separated 
by medallions and pilasters that sprang in a line with the columns and 
extended with supreme beauty as far as the great comice; in that in the 
centre, which came above the portal of the arch and beneath the Sovereign 
Prudence, was seen painted the generous Duke with pmdent and loving 
counsel handing over to the worthy Prince the whole government of his 
spacious States, which was expressed by a sceptre upon a stork, which 
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he was shown offering to bis son, and it was being accepted with great 
reverence by the obedient Prince; with a motto that said: reget patrjis 
viRTUTiBUS* Even as in that on the right hand was seen the same most 
valiant Duhe with courageous resolution sending forth his people, and 
the first fort of Siena occupied by them — no slight cause, probably, of 
their victory’ in that war. And in that on the left hand, in like manner, 
was painted his joyful entry into that most noble city after the winning 
ofi.the victory. But behind the great statue of Sovereign Prudence — 
and in this alone was that front part dissimilar to the Arch of Religion — 
was seen raised on high a base beautifully twined with cartouches and 
square, although at the foot, not without infinite grace, it was something 
wider than at the top; upon which, reviving the ancient use, was seen a 
most beautiful triumphal chariot drawn by four marvellous coursers, not 
inferior, perchance, to any of the ancient in beauty and grandeur. In 
that chariot was seen held suspended in the air by two lovely little Angels 
the principal crown of the arch, composed of civic oak, and, in the like¬ 
ness of that of the first Augustus, attached to two tails of Capricorns; 
with the same motto that was once used with it by him, saying: ob 
civES SERVATOS. And in the spaces that remained between the pictures, 
statues, columns, and niches, all was filled up with richness and grace 
by an infin ite wealth of Victories, Anchors, Tortoises with the Sail, 
Diamonds, Capricorns, and other suchlike devices of those magnanimous 
Lords. 

Now, passing to the part at the back, facing towards the Piazza, 
which we must describe as being in eveiy'^ way similar to the front, ex¬ 
cepting that in place of the statue of Sovereign Prudence, there was seen 
in a large oval corresponding to the great pedestal that supported the 
great chariot described above, which, w’ith ingenious artifice, after the 
passing of the procession, was turned in a moment towards the Piazza; 
there was seen, I say, as the principal device of the arch, a celestial 
Capricorn with its stars, which was shown holding with the pawfs a royal 
sceptre with an eye at the top, such as it is said that the ancient and most 
just Osiris used once to carrj^, with the ancient motto about it, saying: 
NULLUM NUMEN ABESx; US if adding, at the first author said: si six pru- 
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DENTIA. In the lower partj we have to relate as a beginning—^because 
that facade was made to represent the actions of peace, w hich are perhaps 
no less necessary to the human race—^that in the niche on the right hand, 
as with those of the other facade already described, there was s^n 
placed a statue of a woman, representing Reward or Remuneration, and 
called Grace, such as wise Princes are w'ont to confer for meritorious 
works upon men of excellence and worth, even as on the left hand, in 
a threatening aspect, with a sword in the hand, in the figure of Nemesis, 
was seen Punishment, for the vicious and criminal; witli which figures 
were comprised the two principal pillars of Justice, without both which 
no State ever had stability or firmness, or was anything but imperfect 
and maimed. In the two ovals, then, always corresponding to those 
of the other fai^ade, and like them also counterfeited in bronze, in one 
were seen the fortifications executed with much foretliought in many 
places b}’' the prudent Duke, and in the other his marvellous care and 
diligence in achieving the common peace of Italy, as has been seen in 
many of his actions, but particularly at that moment when by hb agency 
was extinguished the terrible and so dangerous, confiagration fanned 
with little prudence by one "who should rather have assured the public 
welfare of the Christian people; "which was represented by various Fetiales, 
altars, and other suchlike mstruments of peace, and by the words custo¬ 
mary in medals placed over them, saying: pax augusta. Over these, 
and over tlie two above^described statues of the niches, similar to those 
of the other side, were seen on the right hand Facility and on the left 
Temperance or Goodness, as we would rather call her; signifying by the 
first an external courtesy and affability in deigning to listen and hearken 
and answ'er graciously to everyone, which keeps the people marvellously 
well contented, and by tlie other that temperate and benign nature 
which renders the Prince amiable and loving with his confidants and 
intimates, and witli his subjects easy and gracious. In the frieze, cor¬ 
responding to that of the front part, and like it divided into three pic¬ 
tures, was likewise seen in that of the centre, as tlie thing of most import¬ 
ance, the conclusion of the happy marriage contracted behveen the most 
illustrious Prince and the most serene Queen Joanna of Austria, with so 
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much satisfaction and benefit to his fortunate people, and bringing peace 
and repose to everyone; with a motto saying; FAtlSTO cum sidere. 
Even as in another, on the right hand, was seen the loving Duke holding 
by tlie hand the excellent Duchess Leonora, his consort, a woman of 
virile and admirable worth and wisdom, with whom while she was alive 
he was joined by such a love, that they could well be called the bright 
mirror of conjugal fidelity. On the left hand was seen the same gracious 
Duke listening with marvellous courtesy, as he has been wont always to 
do, to many who w^ere shown seeking to speak with him. And such was 
all that part which faced towards the Razza. 

Beneath the spacious arch and within tlie wude passage through 
which the procession passed, on one of the walls that supported the 
vaulting, was seen painted the glorious Duke in the midst of many vener- 
able old men, wnth whom he was taking counsel, and he appeared to be 
giving to many various laws and statutes ^vritten on divers sheets, signi- 
fjdng the innumerable laws so wisely amended or newly decreed by him; 
with the motto; legibus emendes. Even as in the otlier, demonstrating 
his most useful resolve to set in order and increase his valorous militia, 
w’as seen the same v^iant Duke standing upon a military tribune and 
engaged in addressing a great multitude of soldiers who stood around 
him, as we see in many ancient medals; with a motto above him that 
said: armis tuteris. And so on the great vault, which was divided into 
six compartments, there w'as seen in each of these, in place of the rosettes 
tliat are generally put there, a device, or, to speak more correctly, the 
reverse of a medal in keeping with the two aboveniescribed scenes of 
the walls. In one of these were painted various curuJe chairs with 
various consular fasces, and in another a woman \rith the balance, repre¬ 
senting Equity: these two being intended to signify that just laws must 
always unite with the severity of the supreme power the equity of the 
discerning judge. The next two were concerned with military life, 
demonstrating the virtues of soldiers and the hdelity incumbent on them; 
for the first of these things there was seen painted a woman armed in 
the ancient fashion, and for the other many soldiers who, laying one hand 
upon an altar, wore shown presenting the other to their captain. In 
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the two that Temained, TeprcscEting the just aud desired fruits of all 
these fatigues, namely, Victory, the whole was seen fully expressed, 
as is customary, by the figures of two women, one standing in one of the 
pictures upon a great chariot, and the other in the other picture upon a 
great ship’s beak; and both were seen holding in one of the hands a 
branch of glorious palm, and in the other a verdant crown of triumphal 
laurel And in the encircling frieze that ran right round the vaulting, 
the front and tlie back, there followed the third part of the motto alreafiy 
begun, saying: moribus ornes. 


Of the Piazza, akd of the Neptune. 

Next, all the most noble magistrates of the city, distributing them¬ 
selves one by one over the whole circuit of the great Piaasza, each with 
his customary devices and with ver%' rich tapestries divided eventy by 
most graceful pilasters, had rendered it all magnificently imposing and 
ornate; and there in those days great care and diligence w-ere devoted 
to hastening the erecting 10 its place, at the beginning of the Ringhiera, 
of that Giant in the finest white marble, so marvellous and so stupendous 
in grandeur, in beauty, and in every part, which is still to be seen there 
at the present day; although it had been ordained as a permanent and 
enduring ornament. That Giant is known by the trident that he has in 
the hand, by the croum of pine, and by the Tritons that are at his feet, 
sounding their trumpets, to be Neptune, God of the sea; and, riding in 
a graceful car adorned with various products of the sea and two ascendant 
Signs, Capricorn for the Duke and Aries for the Prince, and drawn by 
four Sea-hoi'ses, he appears in the guise of a benign protector to be promis- 
ing tranquillity, felicity, and victory in the afiairs of the sea. At the 
foot of this, in order to establish it more securely and more richly, there 
was made at that time in a no less beautiful manner an immense and most 
lovely octagonal fountain, gracefully supported by some Satjns, who, 
holding in their hands little baskets of various wild fruits and prickly 
diells of chestnuts, and divided by some little scenes in low-relief and by 
some festoons in which were interspersed sea-shells, crabs, and other 
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suchlike things, seemed as they danced to be expressing great joy m their 
new Lady; even as with no less joy and no less grace tliere were s^n 
lying on the sides of the four principal faces of the fountain, likewise 
with certain great shells in their hands and with some children in their 
arms, two nude women and two most beautiful youths, who in a certain 
gracious attitude, as if they were on the sea-shore, appeared to be playing 
and sportii^ gracefully with some dolphins that were there, like\vise in 

lo\y-relief. 

Of the Door of the Palace. 

Now, liaving caused the serene Princess to be received, as has been 
told in the beginning of this description, hy Florence, accompanied by 
Uie foUowers of Mars, of the Muses, of Ceres, of Industry, and of Tuscan 
Poetry- and Design, and then triumphant Austria by Tuscany, and the 
Drava by Amo, and Ocean by tlie Tyrrhenian Sea, with Hymen promising 
her happy and prosperous nuptials, and tlie parental meeting of her 
august and glorious Emperors with the iUustrious Medici, and then all 
passing through the A^di of Sacrosanct Religion and fulnlling and accom¬ 
plishing their vows at the Cathedral Church, and having seen Heroic Virtue 
in triumph over Vice, and with what public rejoicing her entry was 
celebrated by Civil Virtue, and how, hnaUy, she was welcomed by the 
magistrates of the city, with Neptune promising her a tranquil sea, it 
was determined judiciously to bring her at the last into the port of peaceful 
Security, who was seen figured over tlie door of tlie Ducal Palace, m a 
place marvellously appropriate, in the form of a very tall, most beautiful, 
and most joyous woman crowned with laurel and olive, who was shown 
seated in an easy attitude upon a stable pedestal and leaning against a 
great column; demonstrating by means of her the desired end of all 
human affairs, deservedly acquired for Florence, and in consequence for 
Uie happy bride, by the sciences, arts, and virtues of which we have 
* spoken above, but particularly by her most prudent and most fortunate 
Lords, who had prepared to receive and accommodate her there as in a 
place secure beyond all others, wherein she might enjoy unceasingly in 
glory and splendour the benefits human and divine displayed before her 
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in the ornaments that she had passed; which was explained very aptly 
both by the inscription tliat came vnih most beautiful grace over the 
door, saying r 

IKCREOEfiE OFTIMIS AUSFTCIIS fO&TUKATAS jEDES TTJAS AOCUStA VLBGO, 

ET PaSSTANnSSIUI SPOKSI AUORE, ClARlSS. OUCIS SAPIENrU, CUM 
BONIS OMNIBUS DEUCtlSQUE SUMMA ANIMI SECURTTATE PIU FELIK ET 
L£TA PERFEURre, ET DIVIN.S TUi VIRTtmS, SUAVTTATIS, FECCNPITATIS 
FRirCTIBUS PUBUCAU tULARITATEM COKFIBMA. 

And also by the principal device, which was seen painted in a great oval 
in the highest part, over the statue of Security already described; and 
this was the military Eagle of the Roman Legions upon a laureate staff, 
which was shown to have been planted firmly in the earth by the hand 
of the standard-bearer; with the motto of such happy augury from Livy, 
from whom the whole device is taken, saying: hic manebihus Optume. 
The ornament of the door, which was attached to the wall, was con¬ 
trived in such a manner, and conceived so weli, that it would serve ex¬ 
cellently well if at any time, in order to adorn tire simple but magnificent 
roughness of past ages, it^A'ere determined to build it in marble or some 
other finer stone as more stable and enduring, an3 more in keeping with 
our more cultured age. Beginning with the lowest part, I say, upon two 
great pedestals that rested on the level of the ground and stood one on 
either side of the true door of the Palace, were seen two immense captives, 
one male, representing Fury, and one female, with^.j^pers and homed 
snakes for hair, representing Discord, his^binpanion; which, as it were 
vanquish^, subjugated, and chains, and held down by the 

Ionic capital and by fh^'ijrchitrave, frieze, and cornice that pressed 
upon them from ^^ov^^emed in a certain sort to be unable to breathe 
y reason of weight, revealing only too well in their faces, which 

in their t^iiness, Anger, Rage, Venom, Violence, 
/^d, their peculiar and natural passions. Above that cornice was 
^^^I'lormed a frontispiece, in which was placed a very rich and very 
„ escutcheon of the Duke, bordered by the usual Fleece, with the 
Ducal Mazzocchio supported by tw'o very beautiful boys. And lest this 
^gle ornament, which exactly covered the jambs of Uie true door, might 
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have a poor effect in so ^eat a palace, it was thought right to place on 
dther side of it four half-colujims set two on one side and two on the 
other, which, conoing to the same height, and furnished with tlie same 
comice and architrave, should form a quarter-round which the otlier 
frontispiece, pointed but rectilinear, might embrace, with its projections 
and with all its appurtenances set in the proper places. And above this 
was formed a very beautiful base, where there was seen the above- 
de§cribed statue of Security, set in position, as has been told, with most 
beautiful grace. But to return to the four halfHcolumns below; for the 
sake of greater magnificence, beauty, and proportion, 1 say, there bad 
been left so much space at either side, between column and column, that 
there was ample room for a large and beautiful picture painted there in 
place of a niche. In one of these, that which was placed nearest to the 
divine statue of the gentle David, were seen in the forms of three women, 
who W'ere showm full of joy advancing to meet their desired Lady, Nature, 
with her towers on her head, as is customary, and with hef many breasts, 
signifying the happy multitude of her inhabitants, and Concord with the 
Caduceus in her hand, even as in the third was seen figured Minerva, 
the inventress and mistress of the liberal arts and of civil and refined 
customs. In the otlier, which faced towards the proud statue of Hercules, 
was seen Amaltheia, with the usual horn of plenty, overflowing with fruits 
and floTivers, in her arms, and at her feet the corn-measure brimming and 
adorned with ears of com, signifj^ing tlie abundance and fertility of the 
earth; there, also, was Peace crowned with flow'ered and fruitful olive, 
with a branch of the same in the hand, and finally there w-as seen, with 
an aspect grave and venerable, Majesty or Reputation; demonstrating 
ingeniously wth all these things how in well-ordered cities, abundant in 
men, copious in riches, adorned by arts, filled with sciences, and illustrious 
in majesty and reputation, one lives happily and in peace, quietness, and 
contentment. Then in line with the four half-columns already described, 
above the comice and frieze of each, was seen fixed in a manner no less 
beautiful a socle with a pedestal in proportion, upon which r^ted some 
statues; and since the two in the centre embraced also the width of the 
two terminals described, upon each of these were placed two statues 
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embracing one another—Virttie, namely, who was shown holding Fortnne 
in a strait and loving embrace, with a motto on the base saying, viKTU- 
TEM FORTUNA sEQUETUft; as if to demonstrate that, whatever many may 
say, where virtue is fortune is never wanting; and upon the other Fatigue 
or Diligence, who in lihe manner was shovm in the act of embracing 
Victory^ widi a motto at her feet saying: amat Victoria curah. And 
above the half-columns that W'ere at the extremities, and upon which 
the pedestals were narrow er, adorning each of them with a single statpe, 
on one there was seen Eternity as she is figured by the ancients, with the 
heads of Janus in her hands, and with the motto, NEC fines NEC tem- 
poka; and on the other Fame figured in the usual manner, lOcewi&e witli 
a motto saying: terhinat astris. Between one and the other of these, 
there was placed with ornate and beautiful composition, so as to have the 
above-named escutcheon of the Duke exactly in the middle, on the right 
hand that of the most excellent Prince and Princess, and on the other 
that which th^cHy has been accustemed to use frem ancient times. 


Of the Court of the Palace. 

1 thought, when I first resolved to write, that it would take much 
less w'ork to bring me to the end of the description given above, but the 
abundance of the inventions, the magnificence of the things done, and the 
desire to satisfy the curiosity of craftsmen, for whose particular benefit, 
as has been told, this description is written, have in some way, 1 know not 
how, carried me to a length which might perchance appear to some to 
be excessive, but which is nevertheless necessary for one who proposes 
to render everything distinct and clear. But now that I find myself past 
tile first part of my labours, although I hope to treat with more brevity, 
and with perhaps no less pleasure for my readers, the remainder of the 
description of the spectacles that were held, in w’^hich, no less than the 
libcralit)* of our magnanimous Lords, and no less than the lively dexterity 
of the ingenious inventors, there appeared rare and excellent the industry 
and art of thcfsamc craftsmen, yet it should not be thought a thing 
beside the mark or altogether unworthy of consideration, if, before 
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going any further, w€ say somethiiig of tho aspect of the (dty while the 
festivities for the nuptials were being prepared and after they were 
finished, for the reason that in the city, to the mfinite entertainment of 
all beholders, were seen many streets redecorated both within and wth- 
out, the Ducal Palace (as will be described) embtdlished with extra¬ 
ordinary' rapidity, the fabric of the long corridor (which leads from that 
Palace to that of the Pitti) dying, as it were, with wings, the column, 
the fountain, and all the arches described above springing in a certain 
sense out of the ground, and all the other festive preparations in progress, 
but in particular the comedy, which was to appear first, and the two 
grand masquerades, which had need of most labour, and, finally, all the 
other things being prepared according to the time at which thej' were to 
be represented, some quickly and others more slowly; the two Lords, 
Duke and Prince, after the manner of the ancient jEdiles, having dis^ 
tributed them between themselves, and having undertaken to execute 
each hb part in generous emulation. Nor was less solicitude or less 
rivalry seen among the gentlemen and ladi® of the dtj% and among the 
strangers, of whom a vast number had flocked thither from all Italy, 
vying one with another in the pomp of vestments, and not less in their 
own than in the liveries of their attendants, male and female, in festivals 
private and public, and in the sumptuous banquets that were given in 
constant succession, now in one place and now in another; so that there 
could be seen at one and the same moment leisure, festivity, delight, 
spending, and pomp, and also commerce, industry, patience, labour, and 
grateful gain, with which all the craftsmen named above were filled, all 
working their efiect in liberal m^ure, 

Now, to come to the court of the Ducal Palace, into w'hich one 
entered by the door already described; in order not to pass it by without 
say-ing an^hing about it, we must relate that, although it seemed dark 
inconvenient, and almost incapable of receiving any kind of orna¬ 
mentation, nevertheless with marvellous novelty and with incredible 
rapidity it was carried to that perfection of beauty and loveliness in which 
it may be seen by everymne at the present day. In addition to the graceful 
fountain of hardest porphyry’ that is placed in the centre, and the lovdy 
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boy Uiat pours water into it from tfie dolphin hold in his arms, in an instant 
the nine columns were fluted and shaped in a most beautiful manner in 
tlie Corintluan Order, which surround the square court named above, 
and which support on one side the encircling loggie constructed very 
roughly of hard-stone, according to the custom of those times; over¬ 
laying the ground of those columns almost entirely with gold, and fillin g 
tliem widi most graceful foliage over tlie flutings, and shaping their bases 
and capitals together according to the good ancient custom. Within 
the loggie, the vaults of whicli were all Med and adorned with most 
bizarre and extravagant grotesques, there were seen represented, as in 
many medallions made for the same purpose, some of the glorious deeds 
of the magnanimous Duke, which—if smaller things may be compared 
with greater—I have considered often in my own mind to be so similar 
to those of the first Octavianus Augustus, that it would be difficult to 
find any greater resemblance; for the reason that—^not to mention that 
both the one anjl the other were bom under one and the same ascendant 
of Capricorn, and not to mention that both were raised almost unexpec- 
tedly to the sovereignty ac the same immature a^e, and not to speak 
of tlie most important victories gained both by the one and by the other 
in the flmt days of August, and of their having similar constitutions and 
natures in their private and intimate lives, and of their singular affection 
for their wives, save that in his children, in the election to the princi¬ 
pality, and perhaps in many other tilings, I believe that our fortunate 
Duke might be esteemed more blessed than Augustus^is there not seen 
both in tlie one and in the other a most ardent and most extraordinary 
desire to build and embellish, and to contrive that others should build 
and embellish ? Insomuch that, if the first said that he found Rome built 
of bricks aud left lier built of solid stone, the second will be able to say 
not less truthfully tliat he received Florence already of stone, indeed, 
ornate and beautiful, but leaves her to his successors by a great measure 
more ornate and more beautiful, increased and magnified by every kind 
of convenient, lovely, and magnificent adornment. 

To represent these matters, in each lunette of the above-named 
loggie tliere was seen an oval accommodated with suitable ornaments. 
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and with singular grace; in one of which there could be seen the fortifi¬ 
cation of Porto Ferrafo in Elba, a work of such importance, with many 
ships and galleys tliat were shown lying there in safety, and the glorious 
building of the city in the same place, called after its founder Cosmopolis; 
wTth a motto within the oval, saying: ilva benascens; and another 
in the encircling scroll, which said: TUSCORUM et ligurum securitati. 
Even as in the second was seen that most useful and handsome building 
wherein the greater part of the most noble magistrates are to be accommo¬ 
dated, which is being erected by his command opposite to the Mint, and 
which may be seen already carried near completion; and over it stretches 
that long and convenient corridor of which mention has been made 
above, built with extraordinary rapidity in these days by" order of the 
same Duke; likewise with a motto that said: publics commoditati. 
And so, also, in the third was seen Concord, with the usual horn of plenty 
in the left hand, and with an ancient military ensign in the right, at whose 
feet a Lion and a Slio-Wolf, the well-known emblems <}f Florence and 
Siena, were shown lying in peaceful tranquillity; with a motto suited 
to the matter, and sa3dng: etruria pacata. In the fourth was seen 
depicted the above-t^scribed oriental column of granite, with Justice 
on the summit, which under his happy sceptre may well be said to be 
preserved inviolate and impartial; with a motto saying: josrmA victrix. 
Even as in the fifth was seen a ferocious bull with both the horns broken, 
intended to signify, as has been told already of the Achelous, the straight¬ 
ening of the River Amo in many places, carried out with such advantage 
by the Duke; with the motto: imminutus crevit. In the sixth, then, 
was seen that most superb palace which was begun formerly by' M, Luca 
Pitti with a magnificence so marvellous in a private citizen, and with 
truly regal spirit and grandeur, and which at the present day our most 
magnanimous Duke is causing with incomparable artistry and care to 
be not only carried to completion, but also to be increased and beautified 
in a glorious and marvellous manner, with architecture heroic and stu¬ 
pendous, and also with very large and very choice gardens full of most 
abundant fountains, and with a vast quantity of most noble statues, 
ancient and modem, which he has caused to be collected from all over 
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tlie world; which was explained by the motto, saj-ing: pulchriOra 
uvTENT. In tlie seventh, within a great door, w'ere seen many books 
arranged in various manners, witli a motto in the scroll, saying, public-e 
uTiLiTATi; intended to signify the glorious solicitude sho’ivn by many of 
the Medici family, and particularly by our most liberal Duke, in coUectTng 
and preserving with such dihgence a marvellous quantity oi the rarest 
books in every tongue, recently placed in the beautiful Library of 
S* Lorenao, which was begun by Clement VII and finished by his Excpl- 
lency. Even as in the eighth, under the figure of two hands that appeared 
to become more firmly bound together the more they strove to undo a 
certain knot, there was denoted the abdication lovingly performed by 
him in favour of the most amiable Prince, and how difficult, or, we should 
rather say, how impossible it is for one who has once set himself to the 
government of a State, to disengage himself; which was explained by 
the motto, saying: explicando implicatur. In the ninth was seen the 
above^described Fountain of the Piazza, with that rare statue of Neptune, 
and with the motto, optabilior quo melior; signifying not only the 
adornment of the immense statue and fountain named above, but also 
the profit and advantage that will accrue in a short time to the city from 
the waters that the Duke is constantly engaged in bringing to her. In 
tlie ten til, then, was seen the magnanimous creation of tlie new Order 
of S- Stephen, represented by the figure of the same Duke in armour, 
who was shown ofieiing a sword with one hand over an altar to an armed 
knight, and with the other one of their crosses; with a motto saying: 
VICTOR viKciTUH. And in the eleventh, likewise under tlie figure of the 
same Duke, who was addressing many soldiers according to the ancient 
custom, there was represented the militia so well ordained and preserved 
by* him in his valorous companies; with a motto that explained it, saying: 
RES MiLiTARiB COKSTITUTA. In the twelfth, with the sole v/ords, aiunita 
TusciA, and witliout any further representation, were demonstrated the 
many fortifications made by our most prudent Duke in the most im¬ 
portant places in the State; adding in the scroll, with fine morality: 
SINE JUSTITIA iMMUNiTA, Evcn AS in the thirteenth, in like manner 
without any other representation, there could be read, siccatis maej- 
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TiMis PALUDiBUS; as may be seen to his infinite glory in many places, 
but above all in the fertile countrj' of Pisa, And in order not to pass 
over completely in silence the praise due to him for having brought back 
and restored so gloriously to his native Florence the aitiUery and the 
ensigns lost at other times, in the fourteenth and last were seen some 
soldiers returning to him laden with these, all dancing and joyful; with a 
motto in explanation, which said: signjs receptis. And then, for the 
satisfaction of the strangers, and particularly the many German lords 
w'llo had come thither in vast numbers in honour of her Highness, with 
the most excellent Duke of Bavaria, the younger, her kinsman, there 
were seen under the above * described lunettes, beautifully distributed 
in compartments and depicted with aU the appearance of reality, many 
of the principal cities of Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, the Tyrol, and the 
otlier States subject to her august brother. 


Of the Hall, and of the Comedy. . 

Now, ascending by the most commodious staircase to the Great 
Hall, where the principal and most important festivities and the principal 
banquet of the nuptials were celebrated {forbearing to speak of the mag¬ 
nificent and stupendous ceiling, marvellous in the variety and multitude 
of the rare historical paintings, and marvelious also in the ingenuity of 
the inventions, in the richness of the partitions, and in the infinite quantity 
of gold with which the whole is seen to shine, but most marvellous in 
that it has been executed in an incredibly short time by the industry of 
a single painter; and treating of the other things pertaining only to this 
place), i must say that truly I do not believe that in tliese our parts w'e 
have any information of any other hall that is leuger or more lofty; but 
to find one more beautiful, more rich, more ornate, or arranged with more 
convenience than that hall as it was seen on the day when the comedy 
was performed, that 1 believe would be absolutely impossible. For, in 
• addition to the immense walls, on which with graceful partitions, and not 
without poetical mvention, were seen portrayed from the reality the 
principal squares of the most noble cities of Tuscany, and in addition to 
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the vast and most lovely canvas painted with vaxious animais hunted 
and taken in various wajrSj which, upheld by a great cornice, and con¬ 
cealing the prospect-scene, served so well as one of the end-walls, tliat 
the Great Hall appeared to have its due proportions, such, in addition, 
and so w'eU arranged, were the tiers of seats that ran right round, and so 
lovely on that day tjie sight of the handsome ladies who had been invited 
diere in ^eat numbers from among the most beautiful, the most noble, 
and the richest, and of the many lords, chevaliers, and other gentlerften 
who had been accommodated above them and throughout the rest of 
the room, that without a doubt, when the fantastic lights were lit, at the 
fall of the canvas described above, the luminous prospect-scene being re¬ 
vealed, it appeared in truth as if Paradise with all the Choirs of the Angels 
had been thrown open at that instant; which iUusion was increased 
marvellously by a very soft, fuU, and masterly concert of instniments 
and voices. wOiich %^eiy soon afterwards was heard to come forth from 
that direction.^ In that prospect-scene the most distant part was made 
to recede most ingeniously along the line of the bridge, terminating in 
the end of the street that is called the Via Maggio, and in the nearest 
part was represented the beautiful street of S. Trinita; and when tiie 
eyes of the spectators had been allowed to sate themselves for some time 
with that and tlie many other marveUous things, the desired and welcome 
beginning was made with the first interlude of the comedy, which was 
taken, like all the others, from that touching story of Psvche and Cupid 
so delicately narrated by Apuleius m his Golden Ass.' From it were 
taken the parts that appeared the most important, and these were accom- 
mo<^ted with the greatest possible dexterity to the comedy, so that, 
having made, as it were, an ingenious composition, from the one fable 
and the other, it might appear that what the Gods did in Uie fable of the 
interludes was done also by mankind in the fable of the comedy, as if 
constrained by a superior power. In the hollow sky of the above-named 
prospect-scene, which opened out all of a sudden, there was seen to appear , 
another sky contrived with great artifice, from which was seen issuing 
htUe by Httle a white and very naturally counterfeited cloud, upon which 
with an effect of singular beauty, a gilded and jewelled car appeared to 
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be resting, recognized as that of Venus, because it was drau*n by two 
snow-white swans, and in it, as its mistress and guide, could be perceived 
likewise that most beautiful Goddess, wholly nude and crowned with roses 
an<f myrtle, seated with great majesty and holding the reins. She had 
in her company the three Graces, likewise recognized by their being 
shown wholly nude, by their blonde tresses, which fell all loose over their 
shoulders, and even more by the manner in which they were standing 
linked hand to hand; and also the four Hours, who had the wings all 
painted after the likeness of butterflies, and, not without reason, were 
distinguished in certain particulars according to the four seasons of the 
year. Thus one of them, who had the head and the buskins all adorned 
with various little flowers, and the dress of changing colours, was intended 
to represent the varied and flowering Spring; even as the second, with 
tlie garland and the buskins woven of pale ears of com, and tlie yellow 
draperies wherewith she was adorned, was intended to signify the heat 
of Summer, and the third, representing Autumn, and all clothed in red 
draperies, signifying the maturity of fruits, was seen likewise ail covered 
and adorned with those same fruits, vine-leaves, and grapes; and the 
fourth and last, who represented the white and snowy Winter, besides 
her dress of turquoise-blue all sprinkled with flakes of snow, had the hair 
and the buskins likewise covered with similar snow, hoar-frost, and ice. 
And all, as followers and handmaidens of Venus, being grouped around 
the car on the same cloud with singular artistry and most beautiful 
composition, were seen—leaving behind them Jove, Juno, Saturn, Mars, 
Mercury, and the other Gods, from whom appeared to be issuing the soft 
harmony described above—to sink gradually with most beautiful grace 
torvards the earth, and by their coming to fill the scene and the whole 
hall witli a thousand sweet and precious odours; while from another part, 
w'ith an aspect no less gracious, but appearing to walk on earth, was seen 
to come the nude and winged Cupid, likewise accompanied by those four 
Passions that seem so often to be wont to disturb his unrestful kingdom; 
Hope, namely, all clothed in green, with a little flowering branch on the 
head; Fear, recognized, in addition to his pale garment, by the rabbits 
that he had on his hair and his buskins; Joy, likewise clothed in w'hite 
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and orange and a thousand glad colours, and ^'ith a plant of flowering 
borage on the hair, and Sorrow, all in black and in aspect all weeping 
and sad; of whom, as his ministers, one carried the bow, another the 
quiver and the arrows, another the nets, and yet another the lighted 
torch. And while the above-described Hours and Graces, having 
descended from the cloud, went slowly towards their mother's car, 
now arrived on earth, and, having grouped themselves reverently 
in a most graceful choir around the lovely Venus, seemed all intdht 
on singing in harmony with her, she, turning towards her son with 
rare and inhnite grace, and making manifest to him the cause of her 
displeasure, when those in Heaven were silent, sang the two following 
stansas, the first of the baUad, saying: 

A me, che fatta sod negletta e sola, 

Non piU altar ni i voti, 
ila di Psiche devoti 

* A lei sola si danno, ella gl' mvola; 

Dunque, se md di me ti calso o cale, 

Rglio, r aroii tue piendi, ^ 

£ questa loUe accendi 
Di vilissimo amor d’ uomo mortalo. 


Which being finished, and each of her handmaidens having returned to 
her own place, while the)' kept continually throwing down various delicate 
and lovely garlands of fioweis upon the assembled spectators, the cloud 
and the car, as if the beautiful guide had satisfied her desire, were seen to 
move slowly and to go back towards the heav^; and when they had 
arrived there, and the heaven was closed again in an instant, without 
a single sign remaining from which one might have guessed by which 
part the cloud and so many otlier things had come forth and returned, 
everyone, it appeared, was left all amazed with a sort of novel and pleasing 
marvel. But the obedient Cupid, while that was being done, making a 
sign, as it were, to Ms mother tliat her command would be fulfilled, and 
crosang the stage, continued—with his companions, who were presenting 
him his arms, and who, likewise singing, kept in harmony with him — 
the following stanza, the last, saying: 
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ECCO marir e, nndiam noicM 1 ' arCQ fiaTTHTll ? 

Chi le saette ? ond' io 
Con r alto valor mio 

Tutti i cor vinca, leghi, apra. cd inflammi. 

And he, also, as be sang this, kept shooting arrows, many and various, 
at those listening to him, whereby he gave reason to believe that the 
lovers who were about to perform their parts, stung, as it were, bj them, 
\\'ere giving birth to the comedy about to follow. 


Second Interlude, 

The first act being finished, and Cupid having been taken in his 
own snare—^at the moment when he thought to take the lovely Psyche— 
by reason of her infinite beauty, it became necessary to represent those 
mysterious voices which, as may be read in the fable, had been intended 
by him to serve her; and so there was seen to issue by *one of the four 
passages that had been left on the stage for the use of the performers, 
first a little Cupid wl^o was carrying in his Arms what seemed to be a 
graceful swan, with which, since it concealed an excellent bass-viol, 
while he appeared to be diverting hunseli with a wand of marsh-grass 
that served him as a bow, he proceeded to play most sweet airs. After 
him, four others were seen to come at one and the same moment by the 
four passages of the stage already described; by one the amorous Zephyr, 
all merry and smiling, who had wings, garments, and buskins woven 
of various flowers; by another Music, known by the tuning instrument 
that she had on the head, by her rich dress covered rvith her various 
instruments and witlr various scrolls wherein were marked all her notes 
and all her times, and even more because she likewise was seen playing 
with most sweet harmony upon a great and beautiful lyra-viol, and by 
the other two, also, Play and Laughter were seen to appear in the form 
of two little Cupids, playing and laughing. After these, while they were 
going on their way to their destined places, four other Cupids were seen 
to issue by tiie passages, in the same guise, and at the same time, 
and to proceed Jikevdse to play most graciously on four most ornate 
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lutes; and after them four other simUar little Cupids, two of whom, with 
fruits in their hands, were seen plajdng together, and two seemed to be 
seeking to shoot one another in the breast with their bow's and arrows, 
in a quaint and playful fashion. All these gathered in a graceful circle, 
and, singing in most harmonious concert the following madrigal, vritli 
the lutes and with many other instruments concealed wuthin the scenery 
accompanying the voices, they appeared to make this whole conception 
manifest enough, saying: 

0 altera luiracolo aoveUa! 

Visto V abbiam I ma chi sia the cel creda ? 

Cb' amor, d' amor ribcllo, 

Di se e di I^iche oggi sia preda ? 

Dtmquo a Pfeiche conceda 
Di bdtA pqr la palma e di vaiore 
Ogn' aJtra bella, ancor che pel timore 
Ch" ba del sim prigionier doglioda stia: 

Ma seguiam noi V iocomindata via, 

* Andiam GiocOp andiam Riso^ 

Andiam dolce armociia di Paradiso, 

E £icciani che i tonnenti 

Su(rf dold den to' tool dold oancenti. 


Third Interlude. 

Not less festive was the third Interlude, because, as is narrated in 
the fable, Cupid being occupied mtli the love of his beautiful Psyche^ and 
not caring any more to kindle the customaTy flames m the hearts of 
mortals^ and using with others, as others with him, fraud and deceit^ 
it was inevitable that among those same mortals, who were living without 
love, there should arise at the same time a thousand frauds and a thousand 
deceits- And therefore it was made to appear that the floor of the stage 
swelled up, and Anally that it was changed into seven little mounds 
from which there were seen to issue, as things evil and hurtful, first seven 
Deceits, and then seven others, which could be recognized as such with 
ease, for the reason that not only the bust of each was all spotted, after 
the likeness of a leopard, and the thighs and legs like serpents, but their 
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locks were seen all composed of malicious foxes in most fantastic forms 
and very beautiful attitudes; and in their handSj not without laughter 
from the bystanders, some were holding traps, some hooks, and others 
guileful crooks and grapnels, under which had been concealed with 
singular dexterity some musical serpents, for the sake of the music that 
they had to make. These, expressing thus the conception described 
above, after they had first most sweetly aur^, and then sung and played, 
the following madrigal, went with very beautiful order (providing material 
for the deceptions of the comedy) their several ways along the four 
above-mentioned passages of the stage: 

S' amor vinto e prigion, posto in oblio 
L' aioo e ]’ aidente face, 

Della oaadrfi iogamiar nuovo desio 
Lo pimge, o s' a lui Psicbe ingaono face, 

£ se 1' empia e taJiace 
Coppia d' mvlde stiom inganao e troda 
Sol pcnsa, or cHi net moado oggi piu sia 
Che 'I regno a not non dia ? 

D' ingaiini dimque goda * 
t)gni saggio, « so speme aJtra 1' invltn 
la strada ha smarrita. 


Fourth Interlude. 

Now, deceits giving rise to affronts, and affronts to dissensions and 
quarrels and a thousand other suchlike evils, since Cupid, by reason of 
the hurt received from the cruel lamp, was not able to attend to his 
customary office of infiaming the hearts of living mortals, in the fourth 
interlude, in place of the seven mounds that had been ^own on tlie stc^e 
the time before, there were seen to appear in this one (to give material 
for the disturbances of the comedy) seven Uttle abysses, from which 
there first came a black smoke, and then, little by little, vvas seen to 
appear Discord with an ensign in the hand, rect^ized, besides her arms, 
by the tom and varied dress and by the tresses, and with her Rage, also 
recognhsed, besides the arms, by the buskins in the form of daws, and by 
the bear’s head in place of a helmet, from which poured a constant stream 
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of smoke and flame; and Cruelty, with the great scythe in her hand, 
known by the helmet in the likeness of a tiger’s head and by the buskins 
after the manner of the feet of a crocodile; and Rapine, also, with the 
pruning-hook in her hand, with the bird of prey on the helmet, and with 
the feet in the likeness of an eagle; and Vengeance, with a bloody scinniaT 
in the hand, and with buskins and helmet all woven of vipers; and two 
Anthropophagi, or Lestrigonians, as we would rather call them, who, 
sounding t\vo trombones in the form of ordinary" trumpets, appeared ^to 
be seeking with a certain bellicose movement [besides the sound) to ejKste 
the audience of bystanders to combat. Each of th^e was between two 
Furies, horrible companions, furnished with drums, whips of iron, and 
various arms, beneath which with the same dexterity had been hidden 
various musical instruments. The above-named Furies could be recog¬ 
nized by the wounds wherewith their whole persons w'ere covered, from 
which were seen pouring flames of fire, by the serpents with which they 
were all encircled and bound, by the broken chains that hung from their 
legs and arms, and by the fire and smoke that issued from their hair. 
And all these, having su^g the following madrigal all together with a 
certain fiery and warlike harmony, performed irt the manner of com¬ 
batants a novel, bold, and most extravagant Moorish dance; at the end 
of which, running here and there in confusion about the stage, they were 
seen finally to take themselves in a horrible and fearsome rout out of the 
sight of the spectators: 

in bando itent, vUi 

Ingaiml; il mondo solo ixa t furore 
Sent’ oggi: auciaci voi, spirti gcntili, 

Vecite a dimoitrar vostm valore; 

Che se per la lucenaa or langue amore. 

Nostro oonvieo, non the lor aia V impero. 

Su dunque ogni piii lero 

Cor ; il nostro bellkoso carme 

Guerra, guena sol grida, « solo arm", arme. 
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Fifth Interlude. 

Poor simpie Psyche, having (as has been hinted in the last interlude) 
injVtred her beloved spouse with the torch by her rash and eager curiosity, 
and being abandoned by him, and having finally fallen into the hands of 
angry Venus, provided most convenient matenal for the fifth and most 
sqp’owful interlude, accompanying the sadness of the fourth act of the 
comedy; for it was feigned that she was sent by that same Venus to the 
infernal Proserpine, whence she should never be able to return among 
living creatures. And so, wrapped in despair and very sad, she was seen 
approaching by one of the passages, accompanied by hateful Jealousy, 
who had an aspect all pallid and afflicted, like her other followers, and 
was known by the four heads and by the dress of turquoise-blue all inter¬ 
woven with eyes and ears; by Envy, known likewise by the serpents 
that she was devouring; by Thought, Care, or Solicitude^ whichever we 
may choose to call her, known by the raven that she had on the head, 
and by the vulture that was tearing her entr^jls; and by Scorn, or Dis¬ 
dain (to make it a woman’s name), who could be recognised not only 
by the owl that she had on the head, but also by the ill-made, ill-fitting 
and tattered dress. When these four, boating and goading her, had made 
their way near the middle of the stage, in an instant the ground opened 
in four places with fire and smoke, and they, as if they sought to defend 
themselves, seized hold of four most horrible serpents that were seen 
without any w'aming to issue from below, and struck them a thousand 
difierent blows with their thorny staves, under which were concealed four 
little bows, until in the end, after much terror in the bystanders, it ap¬ 
peared that the serpents had been tom open by them; and then, striking 
again in the blood-stained bellies and entrails, all at once there was heard 
to issue—^Psyche singing the while the madrigal given below—a mournful 
but most delicate and sweet harmony; for in the serpents were concealed 
with singular artifice four excellent bass-viols, which, accompanying 
(togeth^ with' four trombones that sounded behind the stage) the ^ngle 
plaintive and gracious voice of Psyche, produced an efiect at once so sad 
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and so sweet, that there were seen drawn from the eyes of more than 
one person tears that were not feigned. Which hnished, and each figure 
having taken her serpent on her shonldersj there was seen, with no less 
terror among the spectators, a new and very large opening appearing 
in the floor, from which issued a thick and continuous stream of fiaine 
and smoke, and an awful barking was heard, and there was seen to issue 
from the hole the infernal Cerberus wdth his three heads, to whom, in 
accordance with the fable. Psyche was seen to throw one of the two l^t 
cakes that she had In her hand; and shortly afterwards there was seen 
likewise to appear, together with various monsters, old Charon with 
his customary' barque, into which the despairing Psyche having entered, 
the four tormentors described above kept her unwelcome and displeasing 
company. 

Fuggi, speme mia, ftiggi, 

E faggi per non far pifl mai litomo; 

Sola tu, cbe dlstruggi 

, C^ni mia pajce, a far vienne soggioniD, 

Invidia, Golo$ia. Pensiero e Scomo 

Mcco nel dcco Inferno 

Ove 1* aspro martir mio viva ctem^ 


Last Interlude, 

The sixth and last interlude was all joyous, for the reason that, the 
comedy being finished, there was seen to issue in an instant from the fioor 
of the stage a verdant mound all adorned with laurels and different 
flowers, which, having on the summit the winged horse Pegasus, was 
soon recognized to be the Mount of Helicon, from which were seen de¬ 
scending one by one that most pleasing company of little Cupids already 
described, and with them Zephyr, Music, and Cupid, all joining hands, 
and Psyche afeo, all joyful and merry now that she was safe returned 
from Hell, and that by the prayers of her husband Cupid, at the inter- 
cesrion of Jove, after such mighty wrath in Venus, there had been won for 
her grace and pardon. With these were Pan and nine other Satyrs, 
with various pastoral instruments m their hands, under which other 
musical instruments were concealed; and all descending from the mound 
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described above, they were seen bringing with them Hymen, God of 
nuptials, in whose praise they sang and played, as in the following 
canzonets, and perfonned in the second a novel, most merry and most 
gracefrd dance, giving a gracious conclusion to the festival; 

Dal bcl monte EUcona 

Ecco Imeoeo die aoende, 

£ la face accendep e s* inooronaj 
« Di persa s' incorona, 

Odorata e $gave, 

Onde il mondo ogni grave tun scacda. 

Dtinque e tu* Psiche, $cacda 
L' aspra tua fern dogliaj 
E sol gioLa entro al tuo seao. 

Amor dentro al suo seiio 
Pur lieto albergo datti, 

E con mille dolci atti ti consola. 

Nft mea Gieve consola 

11 tuo passato plauto, ^ 

Ma coa riso e too canto al Ciel ti chiede, 
litieuGO dunque ognuu chiede, 

Jjueneo vago cd adomo, * 

Deh the lieto e cMaro giomo^ 

ImeneOp teco oggi riede 1 
Lmeoeo, pet V alma e diva 

Sua Giovauna ogu* or si seute 
Del gran Ren ciascuna riva 
Rjsonar soavetocnte; 

E non meo V Amo lucente 
Pel gratioso, indito e pio 
Suo Francesco aver desio 
D' Imeueo lodar si vede. 

Imeoeo ecc. 

Flora licta, Amo beato, 

Amo nmil, Flora cortese, 

Dch qual piCi felice stato 
Mai si vide, mai s' inttse ? 

Fortunate almo paese. 

Terra in Ciel graj^ta e cara, 

A cui coppia oosl rara 
Imeueo beniguo diede. 

Imeneo ecc* 
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Laud or duuque, olive e palme 
E corione € scettii e 
Fex le due si felid almfip 
Flora* b te sol $i 
Tutti i vili alti ed indium 
Luiigi stlen; sol pace vem 
E diletto e prijnavera 
Abbia in te perpetua sede. 

And all tlie rich vestments and all the other things, which one might 
think it impossihle to make, were executed by the ingenious craftsmen 
with such dexterit^^, loveliness and grace, and made to appear so natural, 
real, and true, that it seemed that without a doubt tlie real action 
could surpass the counterfeited spectacle by but a little. 


Of the Triumph of Dreams and Other Festivities. 

Now after this, although every square and every street, as has been 
told, resounded with music and song, merrunent and festivity, our mag¬ 
nanimous Lords, distributing eveiyiJiing most prudently, to the end that 
excessive abundance might not produce excessive'satiety, had ordained 
that one of the principal festivals should be performed on each Sunday, 
and for this reason, and for the greater convenience of the spectators, 
they had caused the sides of the most beautiful squares of S. Croce and 
S. Maria Novella to be furnished after the likeness of a theatre, with very 
strong and very capacious tribunes. And since within these there were 
held games, in which the young noblemen played a greater part by their 
exercises than did our craftsmen by attiring them, I shall treat of them 
briefly, saying that on one occasion there was presented therein by our 
most liberal Lords, with six companies of most elegant cavaliers, eight 
to a company, the play of the canes and the carousel, so celebrated among 
the Spaniards, each of the companies, which were all resplendent in 
cloth of gold and sUver, being distinguished from the rest, one in the 
ancient habit of the Castilians, another in the Portuguese, another in 
the Moorish, a fourth in the Hungarian, a fifth in the Greek, and the last 
in the Tartar; and finally, after a perilous combat, partly with assegais 
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and horses likewise in the Spanish manner, and partly with men on loot 
and dogs^ some most ferocious hulls were killed. Another time, renewing 
the ancient pomp of the Roman chase, there was seen a beautifully 
ordered spectacle of certain elegant huntsmen and a good quantity of 
various dogs, chasing forth from a little counterfeited wood and slaying 
an innumerable multitude of animals, w'^hich came out in succession one 
kind after another, first rabbits, hares, roebucks, foxes, porcupines, and 
badgers, and then stags, boars, and bears, and even some savage horses 
all burning with love; and In the end, as the most noble and most superb 
chase of all, after they had sought several times by means of an immense 
turtle and a vast and most hideous mask of a monster, which were full 
of men and were made to move hither and thither with various wheels, 
to incite a most fierce lion to do battle with a very valiant bull; finally, 
since that could not be acliieved, both the animals were seen struck down 
and slain, not without a long and bloody struggle, by tlie multitude of 
dogs and huntsmen. Besides this, eveiT,- evening the noble youth of the 
dty exercised themselves w ith most elegant dexterity and valour, accord¬ 
ing to their custom, at the game of football, the peculiar and particular 
sport of that people, with which finally there was given on one of those 
Sundays one of the most agreeable and most graceful spectacles that 
anyone could ever behold, in very rich costumes of cloth of gold in red 
and green colours, with all the rules, which are many and beautiful. 

But since variety seems generally to enhance the pleasure of most 
things, another time the illustrious Prince sought with a difierent show 
to satisfy the expectant people by means of his so much desired Triumph 
of Dreams. The invention of this, although, since he went to Germany 
to see his exalted bride and to do reverence to the most august Emperor 
Maximilian and to his other illustrious kinsmen, it w^as arranged and 
composed by others with great learning and diligence, may yet be said 
to have been bom in the beginning from his most noble genius, so com¬ 
petent in no matter how subtle and exacting a task; and with it he who 
afterwards executed the 'work, and was the composer of the song, sought 
to demonstrate that moral opinion expressed by Dante when he says 
that innumerable errors arise among living mortals because many are set 
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to do many things for which they do not seem to have been bom fitted 
by nature^ deviating, on the other hand, from tliose for which, following 
their natural Inclination, they might be very well adapted. This he 
also strove to demonstrate with five companies of masks led by five of 
those human desires that were considered by him the greatest; by Love, 
namely, behind whom followed the lovers; by Beauty, figured under the 
form of Narcissus, and followed by those who strive too much to appear 
beautiful; by Fame, who had as followers those too hungry for glow; 
by Pluto, signifying Riches, behind whom were seen those eager and 
greedy for them, and by Bellona, who was followed by the men 
enamoured of war; contriving that the sixth company, which com¬ 
prised all the five described above, and to which he wished that they 
should all be referred, should he guided by Madness, likewise with a good 
number of her followera behind her, signifying that he who sinks himself 
too deep and against the mclination of Nature in the above-named 
desires, which in truth dreams and spectres, comes in the end to be 
seized and bound by Madness. And then this judgment, turning, as a 
thing of feast and carnival, to the amorous, announces to young women 
that the great father Sleep is come with ah his ministers and companions 
in order to show to them with his matutinal dreams, which are reputed 
as true (comprised, as has been told, in the first five companies), that ah 
the above-named things that are done by us against Nature, are to be 
considered, as has been said, as dreams and spectres; and therefore, 
exhorting them to pursue that to which their nature inclines them, it 
appears that in the end he wishes, as it were, to conclude that if they 
feel themselves by nature inclined to be loved, they should not seek to 
abstain from that natural desire; nay, despising any other counsel as 
something vain and mad, they should dispose themselves to follow the 
wise, natural, and true. And then, around the Car of Sleep and the 
Tna«ikR that were to express this conception, were accommodated and 
placed as ornaments those things that are judged to be in keeping with 
sleep and with dreams. There was seen, therefore, after two most 
beautiful Sirens, who, blo'fting two great trumpets in place of two trum¬ 
peters, preceded all tlie rest, and after two extravagant masks, the guid^ 
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of all the others, by which, mingling white, yellow, red, and black over 
their cloth of silver, were demonstrated the four humours of which 
bodies are composed, and after the bearer of a large red ensign adorned 
with various poppies, on which was painted a great gryphon, with three 
velses that encircled it, saying: 

Non 5 olo aqulla ^ questo^ e non leon&j 

Ma r wno e T altro* cosJi 1 Sonno ancora 
* £d humana e divine caddizione. 

There was seen coming, I say, as has been told above, the joyous Love, 
figured as is customary, and accompanied on one side by ever-verdant 
Hope, who had a chameleon on the head, and on the other by pahid 
Fear, with the head likewise adorned by a timorous deer; and he was 
seen followed by the lovers, his captives and slaves, dressed for tlie most 
part with infinite grace and richness in draperies of flaming gold, for 
the flames wherewith they are ever burning, and all girt and bound with 
most delicate gilded chains. After these (to avoid excessive minuteness) 
there was seen coming, to represent Beauty,* in a graceful habit of tur¬ 
quoise-blue all interivdven with his own flowers, the beautiful Narcissus, 
likewise accompanied, as was said of Love, on one side by Youth adorned 
with flow^s and garlands, and dressed all in white, and on the other 
by Proportion, adorned with draperies of turquoise-blue, and recognized 
by the spectators by an equilateral triangle that was upon the head. 
After these were seen those who seek to be esteemed for the sake of their 
beauty, and w’ho appeared to be following their gmdc Narcissus; and they, 
also, were of an aspect youthful and gracious, and had the same narcissus- 
blooms most beautifully embroidered upon the cloth of silver wherein 
tliey were robed, with their blonde and curly locks all crowned in lovely 
fashion with the same flowers. And after them was seen approaching 
Fame, who seemed to be sounding a great trumpet that had three mouths, 
with a globe on her head that represented the world, and with immense 
wings of peacock’s feathers; having in her company Glory, who had a 
head-dress fashioned likewise of a peacock, and Rew'ard, who in like 
manner carried a crowned eagle on the head; and her followers, who were 
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divided into three companies. Emperors, Kings, and Dukes, although 
they were all dressed in gold with the richest embroideries and pearls, 
and although they all presented an aspect oi singular grandeuT and 
majesty, nevertheless were distinguished very dearly one from another 
by die forms of the different crowns that they wore on their heads, eaSch 
in accord with his rank. Then the blind Pluto, the God (as has been 
told) of Riches, who followed after these with rods of gold and silver in 
the hands, was seen, like the others, accompanied on either side by 
Avarice dressed in vellow, with a she-wolf on the head, and by Rapacity 
robed in red draperies, who had a falcon on the head to make her know'n; 
but it would be a difficult thing to seek to describe the quantity of gold, 
pearls, and other precious gems, and the various kinds of draperies 
with w’hich his followers were covered and adorned. And Bellona, 
Goddess of War, most richly robed in many parts with cloth of silver 
in place of arms, and crowned with a garland of verdant laurel, with all 
the rest of her .habit composed in a thousand ridi and gracious ways, 
w'as seen likewise coming after them with a large and w^arUke horn m 
the hand, and accompani^, like the others, by Terror, known by the 
cuckoo in the head-dress, and by Boldness, also knowm by the lion’s head 
worn in place of a cap; and with her the military men in her train were 
seen following her in like manner with swords and iron-shod maces m 
their hands, and draperies of gold and sUver arranged most fancifully 
in tlie likeness of armour and helmets. These and all the others in the 
other companies had each, to demonstrate that they represented dreams, • 
a large, winged, and very weU fashioned bat of grey cloth of silver fitted 
on the shoulders, and forming a sort of little mantlei which, besides the 
necessary significance, gave to all the companies (which, as has been 
shown, were all different) the necessary unity, and also grace and beauty 
beyond measure. And all this left in the minds of the spectators a firm 
behef that there had never been seen in Florence, and perhaps else\vhere, 
any spectacle so rich, so gracious, and so beautiful; for, in addition to 
all the gold, the pearls, and the other most precious gems wherewith the 
embroideries, which were very fine, were made, all the dr^es were 
executed with such diligence, design, and grace, that they seemed to be 
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costumes fashioned not for masquerades, but enduring and permanent, 
and worthy to be used only by great EVinces. 

There followed Madness, the men of whose company alone, for the 
reason that she had to be ^own not as a dream but as real in those who 
sought against the inclination of nature to pursue the things described 
above, were seen without the bat upon the shoulders; and she was dressed 
in various colours, but all put together most inharmoniously and without 
any manner of grace, while upon her dishevelled tresses, to demonstrate 
her disordered thoughts, were seen a pair of gilded spurs with the rowels 
turned upwards, and on either side of her were a Sat^T and a Bacchante 
Her followers, then, in the semblance of lunatics and drunkards, were 
seen dressed most extravagantly in cloth of gold, embroidered with 
varied boughs of ivy and vine-leaves with their little bunches of ripe 
grapes. And these and all the others in the companies already described, 
besides a good number of grooms, likewise very richly and ingeniously 
dressed according to the company wherein they were serving, had horses 
of different colours distributed among them, a particular colour to each 
company, so that one had dappled horses, another sorrel, a third black, 
a fourth peach-coloureSl, another bay, and yet another of a varied coat, 
according as the invention required. And to the end that the above- 
described masques, which were composed almost entirely of the most 
noble lords, might not be constrained to carry the customary torches at 
night, forty-eight different witches—who during the day preceded in 
most beautiful order all those six companies, guided by Mercury and 
Diana, who had each three heads to signify their three powders; being them¬ 
selves also divided into six companies, and each particulaT company 
being ruled by tw'o dishevelled and barefooted priestesses—when night 
came, \vent in due order on either side of the particular company of 
dreams to which they were assigned, and, with the lighted torches which 
they and tlie grooms bore, rendered it abundantly luminous and dear. 
These witches, besides their different faces, all old and hideous, and 
besides the different colours of the rich draperies wherewith they were 
do tiled, were known in particular, and one company distinguished from 
another, by the animals that they had upon their heads, into the shapes 
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oi wliich, so men say and believe, they transform themselves often by 
their incantations; for some had upon the cloth of silver that served as 
kerchief for their heads a black bird, with wings and daws outsprea.d, 
and with two little phials about the head, signifying their maleficent <hs- 
tillations; and some had cats, others black and white dogs, and others, 
by their false blonde tresses and by the natural white bair that could 
seen, as it were against their will, beneath them, betrayed their vain 
desire to appear young and beautiful to their lovers. 

The immense car, drawm by six large and shaggy bears crowned with 
poppies, which came at the end after all that lovely train, was without 
a doubt the richest, tlie most imposing, and the most masterly in execu¬ 
tion that has ever been seen for a long time back. That car was guided 
by Silence, a figure adorned with grey draperies and with the customary 
shoes of felt upon the feet, who, placing a finger on the mouth, appeared 
to be making sign to the spectators that they should be silent; and i^vith 
him were three w'omenj representing Quiet, plump and full in counte¬ 
nance, and dressed in rich robes of azure-blue, and each witli a tortoise 
upon tlie head, who appeared to he seeking to a^ist tliat same Silence 
to guide those hears. The car itself, resting upon a graceful hexagonal 
platform, was shaped in the form of a vast head of an elephant, within 
which, also, there was represented as the house of Sleep a fantastic 
cavern, wherein the great father Sleep was likewise seen lying at his 
ease, fat and ruddy, and partly nude, with a garland of poppies, and with 
his cheek resting upon one of his arms; having about him Morpheus, 
Icelus, Phantasus, and his other sons, figured in various extravagant 
and bizarre forms. At the summit of the same cavern was seen the 
white, luminous, and beautiful Dawn, with her blonde tresses all soft 
and moist with dew; and at the foot of the cavern, with a badger that 
served her for a pillow, was dark Night, who, being held to be the mother 
of true dreams, w'as thought likely to lend no little faith to the words of 
the dreams described above. For the adornment of the car, then, were 
seen some moat lovely little stories, accommodated to the invention 
and distributed with so much diligence, delicacy, and grace, that it 
appeared impossible for anjdhing more to be desired- In the first of 
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these was seen Bacchus, the father of Sleep, upon a car wreathed in vine- 
leaves and drawn by two spotted tigers, with a verse to make him known, 
which said: 

Bacco, del Sonno sd tu vero padre. 

Even as in another was seen Ceres, the mother of the same Sleep, crowned 
with the customary ears of com, and likervise with a verse placed there 
for the same reason, which said; 

Cerer del deice Sonno & doke madie. 

And in a third was seen Pasithea, wife of the same Sleep, who, seeming 
to fly over the earth, appeared to have infused most placid sleep in the 
animals that were dispersed among the trees and upon the earth; like- 
^vise with her motto which made her known, saying: 

Sposa del Soimo questa £ Padtea. 

On the other side was seen Mercury, president of Sleep, ^fusing slumber 
in the many-eyed Argus; also with his motto, saying: 

fireare d sonno pnd McFcurio'aiicoTa. 

And there was seen, to express the nobility and divinity of the same 
Sleep, an ornate little temple of ^sculapius, in which many men, emaci¬ 
ated and infirm, sleeping, appeared to be winning back their lost health; 
likewise with a verse signifying this, amd saying: 

Hecck gl^ it nmini sani il dolce SoDHO. 

Even as in another place there was seen Mercury pointing towards some 
Dreams that were shown flying through the air and speaking in the ears 
of King Latinus, who was asleep in a cave; his verse saying: 

Spesso in segno parlar lece coa I>io> 

Orestes, then, spurred by the Furies, ytBS seen alone taking some rest 
amid such tiav^ by the help of the Dreams, who were shown driving 
away those Furies with certain bunches of poppies; with his verse that said: 

Fuggon pel sonno i pi£i emdi pensieri. 
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And there was the wretched Hecuba likewise dreaming in a \'ision that 
a lovdy hind was rapt from her bosom and strangled by a fierce wolf; 
this being intended to signify the piteous fate that afterwards befell her 
hapless daughter; with a motto saying: 

Qud ch' esser deve. il sogno scuopTe e dice. 

Even as in another place, with a verse that said; 

Fanno gli Dd saper lor vogHe in segno, 

there was seen Nestor appearing to Agamemnon, and revealing to him the 
wtII of almighty Jove. And in the seventh and last was depicted the 
ancient usage of making sacrifice, as to a revered deity, to Sleep in com¬ 
pany witli the Muses, represented by an animal sacrificed upon an 
altar; with a verse saying: 

Fan sacri£zio al Soiido ^ alle Muse. 

All these little scenes were divided and upheld by various Satyrs, 
Bacchants, boys, and witches, and rendered pleasingly joyous and ornate 
by divers nocturnal anim'als and festoons of peppies, not without a 
beautiful medallion set in place of a shield in the last part of the car, 
wherein w'as seen painted the story of Endjimon and the Moon; every¬ 
thing, as has been said, being executed with such delicacy and grace, 
patience and design, that it would entail too much work to seek to 
describe every least part with its due praise. But those of whom it 
has been told that they were placed as the children of Sleep in such ex¬ 
travagant costumes upon the above-described car, singing to the favourite 
airs of the city the following canzonet, seemed truly, with their soft and 
marvellous harmony, to be seeking to infuse a most gracious and sweet 
sleep in their hearers, saying: 

Or che la nigiadosa 

Alba la rondioella a piaster cbiama. 

Quest! che tanta amap * 

^tmo, grail padre nostro e deU' ombres 
Notte figlio, pktosa 
E sacra schicra not 

Di Sogmi o helle donnep inostra a voi; 
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Perch^ il felle pensiera 

li man si scorga, che seguendo fiso 
Amor, Fama, Nardso 
E Belloaa e Eiixbezza iI van sentiero 
La notte e il giomo uttero 
S' aggira, al fine insiema 
Per fnitto ha la Pazzia del suo bd semen 
Accorte or dunque, il vostro 

Tempo miglior spendete in dd che cluedfi 

Katnra, e non mat teds 

Aggiate all’ arte, che qoasi aspro mostto 

Cinto di perle e d’ ffitro 

Dolce v' invita, e pure 

Son le promesse Sognl e Lars’e scure. 


Of the Castle. 

By way of having yet another dMerent spectacle, there was built 
with singular masteiy on the vast Piazza di S, Maria, Novella a most 
beautiful castle, wth all the proper appurtenances of ramparts, cavaliers, 
casemates, curtains, ditches and coimtexditclies, secret and public gates, 
and, finally, all those considerations that are required in good and strong 
fortifications; and in it was placed a good number of v-dorous soldiers, 
with one of the principal and most noble lords of the Court as their 
captain, a man determined on no account ever to be captured. That 
magnificent spectacle being divided into two days, on the first day there 
was seen appearing in most beautiful order from one side a fine and most 
ornate squadron of horsemen all in armour and in battle-array, as if 
about to meet real enemies in combat, and from the other side, \vith the 
aspect of a massive and weE-ordered army, some companies of infantry 
with their baggage, waggons of munitions, and artillery, and with their 
pioneers and sutlers, ail drawn close together, as is customary amid the 
dangers of real wars; these likewise having a similar lord of great ejqjeri- 
ence and valour as captain, who was seen urging them on from every side, 
and fulfilling his office most nobly. And after the attackers had been 
reconnoitred several times and in various ways, with valour and artifice, 
by those within the castle, and various skirmishes had been fought, now 
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by the horsemen and now by the miantry, with a p'eat roar of musketry 
and artillery', and cha^^es had been delivered and received, and several 
ambuscades and other suchlike stratagems of war had been planned with 
astuteness and ingenuity • finally the defenders were seen, as if overcome 
by the superior force, to begin little by little to retire, and in the end it 
seemed that they were constrained to shut themselves up completely 
within the castle. But the second day, after they had, as it were during 
the night, constructed their platforms and gabionade and planted their 
artillery, there was seen to begin a most terrible bombardment, which 
seemed little by little to throw a part of the walls to the ground; after 
which, and after the explosion of a mine, which in another part, in order 
to keep the attention of the defenders occupied, appeared to have made 
a passing wide breadi in the wall, the places were reconnoitred and the 
cavalry drew up in most beautiful battle-array, and then was seen 
now one company moving up, and now another, some with ladders and 
some without, B^nd many valorous and terrible assaults delivered in suc¬ 
cession and repeated several times, and ever received by the others with 
skill, boldness, and obstinacy, until in the end it was seen that the de¬ 
fenders, weary', but not vanquished, made an honourable compact witli 
the attackers to surrender the place to them, issuing from it, with mar- 
vdlous satisfaction for the spectators, in military order, with their 
banners unfurled, their drums, and all their usual baggage. 


The Genealogy of the Gods. 

We read of Paulus Emilius, that first captain of his illustrious age, 
that he caused no less marvel by his wisdom and worth to the people of 
Greece and of many other nations who had assembled in Amphipohs 
to celebrate various most noble spectacles there after the victory that he 
had won, than by the circumstance that first, vanquishing Perseus and 
subjugating Macedonia, he had borne himself valiantly in the manage¬ 
ment of that war, which was in no small measure laborious and difficult; 
he having been wont to say that it is scarcely less the office of a good 
captain, requiring no less order and no less wisdom, to know how to pre- 
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pare a banquet well in time of peace, than to know how to rnarshal an 
army for a deed oi arms in time of war. Wherefore if our glorious Duke, 
bom to do everything with noble worth and grandeur, displayed the same 
wisdom and the same order in those spectacles, and, above all, in that one 
wfiich I am about to describe, I believe that he will not take it amiss that 
I have been unwilling to refrain from saying that he was in every part 
its inventor and ordinator, and in a certain sense its executor, preparing 
aH the various things, and then representing them, with so much order, 
tranquillity, wisdom, and magnificence, that among his many glorious 
actions this one also may be numbered to his supreme glory. 

Now, yielding to him w'ho wrote of it in those days with infinite 
learning, before me, and referring to that work those who may seek 
curiously to see how every least thing in this masquerade, which had as 
title the Genealogy of the Gods, was figured w-ith the authority of excel¬ 
lent writers, and passing over whatever I may judge to be superfluous 
in this place, let me say that even as we read that some of the andent 
Gods were invited to the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis in order to render 
them auspicious and fortunate, so to the nuptials of this new and most 
excellent bridal pair it appeared that there had come for the same reason 
not some only of these same Gods, but all, and not invited, but seeking 
to introduce themselves and by their own wish, the good auguring them 
the same felicity and contentment, and the harmful assuring them that 
they would do them no harm. Which conception appeared gracefully 
expressed in the following fashion by four madrigals that were sung at 
various times in the principal places by four very full choirs, even as has 
been told of the Triumph of Dreams; saying: 

L" alta che fmo al ciel fama rimbopiba 
DdJa leggiadra Sposa^ 

Che m questa riva erbosa 

D' AmOp Candida e pura, alma cobtaba 

Oggi lieta aen vola e dolce posa* 

Daila oeleate sede ha noi qui tratd^ 

Perchfi pill l^giadri atti 
E beUezza piii vaga e piii fehce 
Vtidcr gia mai non Hcev 
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pur k tua festosa, 

o Flora, e le belle alme tue dive 
Traggionne alle tue rive, 

Ma xl lame e 1 sol della novella Sposa* 

Cbe pi£k che mai gioiosa 
Di suo bel seggb e freno 
A1 gram Tesco di™ oorcasi m 

Da" bd lidi, che mai caido nfe ^elo 

Discolorap vegnara; nft vi crediate ^ 

Ch*^ altrettante bcate 

Schicre e saute non abbia il Moodo e il Cido; 

Ma vostro terren vdo 
E lor soverchio lume^ 

Questo e qud vi contcnde amico luune, 

Ha quanti il Cido^ ba qtimiti 

Iddii la Terra e V Onda al paier vostro; 

Ma Dio solo qudl* un che il sommo chiostro 
Alberga io mezzo a mihe Angdi saiiti> 

A cui sol giimte avanti 
Posan le peU^iine 

E stancbe anime aJ fine, al fin del giomo^ 

Tuttd allegrando il Ciel del suo ri^omo. 

I beEeve I can affirm most surely tlat this masquerade—a spectacle 
only to be arranged by the hand of a wise, well-practised, great, and 
valiant Prince, and m which almost all the lords and gentlemen of the 
city, and many strangers, took part—was without a doubt the greatest, 
the most magnificent, and the most splendid which can be remembered 
to have been held in any place for many centuries down to our own 
times, for the greater part of the vestments were not only made of doth 
of gold and silver and other very rich draperies, and, when the place re¬ 
quired it, of the finest skins, but, what is more (art surpassing the 
materials), composed with rare and marvellous industry, invention, and 
loveliness; and to the end that the eyes of the spectators, as they gazed, 
might be able with greater satisfaction to recognize one by one which of 
the Gods ft was intended to lepresent, it was thought expedient to pro¬ 
ceed to divide them into twenty-one distinct companies, placing at the 
head of each company one that should be considered as the chief, and 
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each of these, for greater magnificence and grandeur, and because 
tliey are so figured by the ancient poets, to be drawn upon appropriate 
cars by their appropriate and particular animals. Now in these cars, 
which were beautiful, fantastic, and bbtarre beyond belief, and most 
splendid witli silver and gold, and in representing as real and natural 
tlie above-named animals that drew them, without a doubt the dexterity 
and excellence of tlie ingenious craftsmen were such, that not only they 
surpassed all things done up to that time both within and w'ithout the 
city, which at all times has had a reputation for rare mastery in such 
things, but they also (infinite marvel 1) tooh away from everyone all hope 
of ever being able to see another thing so heroic or so lifelike. Beginning, 
then, with those Gods who were such that they were reputed to be the 
first causes and the first fathers of the others, we will proceed to describe 
each of the cars and of the companies that preceded them. And since 
the representation was of the Genealogy of the Gods, making a beginning 
with Demogorgon, the first father of them all, and with his car, we have 
to say that after a graceful, lovely, and laurel-crowned Shepherd, repre¬ 
senting the ancient poet Hesiod, who, singing the Gods in his Theogony, 
first wrote their genealogy, and who, as guide, carried in his hand a large, 
square, and ancient ensign, wherein were depicted in divers colours 
Heaven and the four Elements, and in the centre was painted a large 
Greek O, crossed with a serpent that had the head of a hawk; and after 
eight trumpeters who were gesticulating in a thousand graceful and 
sportive ways, representing those tibicines who, having been prevented 
from eating in the temple, fled in anger to Tibur, but were made drunk 
and put to sleep by deceit, and brought back with many privileges to 
Rome; beginning, 1 say, witli Demogorgon, there was seen his car in the 
form of a dark and double cavern drawn by two awful dragons, and for 
Demogorgon was seen a figure of a pallid old man with the hair ruffled, 
all wrapped in mist and dark fog, lying in utter sloth and negligence in 
tlie front part of the cavern, and accompanied on one ride by youthful 
Eternity adorned (because she never grows old) with verdant draperies, 
and on the other side by Chaos, who Iiad the appearance, as it were, of 
a mass without any shape. Beyond that cavern, which contained the 
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three figures described, rose a graceful little mound all covered and 
adorned with trees and various plants, representing Mother Earth, at the 
back of which was seen another cavern, but darker and deeper than that 
already described, wherein Erebus was shown likewise lying in the guise 
that has been told of his father Demogorgon, and in like manner accom¬ 
panied on one side by Night, the daughter of Earth, with two children 
in her arms, one white and the otlier dark, and on the other side by 
jEther, the child of the aforesaid Night and Erebus, who must be figured, 
so it appeared, as a resplendent youth with a ball of turquoise-blue in 
the hand. At the foot of the car, then, was seen riding Discord, who 
separates things confused and is therefore held by philosophers to pre¬ 
serve the world, and who is regarded as the first daughter of Demogorgon; 
and 'with her the tliree Fates, "who were shown spinning various tlireads 
and then cutting them. And in the form of a youth all robed in draperies 
of turquoise-blue was seen Polus, who had a terrestrial globe in the hand, 
and over him, alluding to the fable that is related of him, many sparks 
appeared to have been scattered from a vase of glowing coals that was 
beneath him; and there V'as seen Python, also the son of Demogorgon, 
all yellow and with a mass of fire in the hand, w&o seemed to have come 
in the company of his brother Polus. After them, then, came Envy, 
the daughter of Erebus and Night, and ivith her Timidity, her brother, 
in tlie form of a pallid and trembling old man, who had the head-dress 
and all the other vestments made from skins of the timid deer. And 
after th^e was seen Obstinacy, who is bom from the same seed, all in 
black, with some boughs of ivy that seemed to have taken root upon her; 
and with the great cube of lead that she had on the head she gave a sign 
of that Ignorance wherewith Obstinacy is said to be joined. She had 
in her company Poverty, her sister, who was seen all pale and raging, 
and negligently covered rather than clothed in black; and with them was 
Hunger, bom likewise from the same fatlier, who was seen feeding the 
while on roots and wild herbs. Then Complaint or Querulousness, their ^ 
sister, covered with tawny draperies, and with the querulous solitary 
rock-thrush, which was seen to have made her nest in her head-dress, was ■ 
sbo\vn walking in profound melancholy after them, havmg in her com- 
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panv th€ sister common to them, called Infimiity, who by her meagre- 
ness and pallor, and by tlie garland and the Isttle stalk ot anemone that 
she held in her hand, made herself very' well known to the spectators 
for what she was. And on her other side was the other sister, Old Age, 
wfth wliite hair and all draped in simple black vestments, who likewise 
had, not without reason, a stalk of cress in the hand. The Hydra and 
the Sphinx, daughters of Tartarus, in the guise wherein they are generally 
figured, were seen coming behind them in the same beautiful orders and 
after these, to return to the other daughters of Erebus and Night, was 
seen License, all nude and dishevelled, wntb a garland of vine-leaves on 
the head, and keeping the mouth open without any restraint, and in her 
company was Falsehood, her sister, all covered and 'wrapped in various 
draperies of various colours, with a magpie on the head for better recog¬ 
nition, and witli a cuttle-fish in the hand. These had Thought walking 
on a level with tliem, represented as an old man, likewise all dressed in 
black, with an extravagant head-dress of peach-stones on the head, and 
showmg beneath the vestments, which at times fiuttered open with the 
wind, the breast and the whole person pricke^ and pierced by a thousand 
sharp thorns. Momus, then, the God of censure and of evil-speaking, 
was seen coming after them in the form of a bent and very lotjuacious 
old man; and with them, also, the boy Tages, all resplendent, although 
he was the son of Earth, figured in such a manner because he was the first 
inventor of the soothsayer’s art, in token of which there was hung from 
his neck a lamb split dowm the middle, which showed a good part of the 
entrails. There was seen, likewise, in the form of an immense giant, 
the African Antseus, his brother, who, clothed in barbaric vestments, 
with a dart in the right hand, appeared to wish to give on that day mam- 
fest signs of his vaunted prowess. And follo’wing after him was seen 
Day, the son of Erebus and Night, represented in like manner as a 
resplendent and joyous youth, all adorned wdth w'hite draperies and 
crowmed with omithogal, in whose company was seen Fatigue, his sister, 
who, clothed in 'the skin of an ass, had made herself a cap from the head 
of the same animal, with the ears standing erect, not without laughter 
among the spectators; to which were added two wings of the crane. 
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and in her hsmds were placed also the legs of the same crane, because 
of the common opinion that this renders men indefatigable against all 
fatigue. And Juiament, bom of the same parents, in the form of an old 
priest all terrified by an avenging Jove that he held in the hand, and 
bringing to conclusion the band attributed to the great father Denio- 
goTgon, was the last in their company. 

And here, judging that with these deities the origins of aU the other 
Gods had been made sufficiently manifest, the followers of the first car 
were brought to an end. 

Second Car, of Heaven. 

In a second car of more pleasing appearance, which was dedicated 
to the God Heaven, held by some to be the son of the above-named 
/Ether and Day, was seen that jocund and youthful God clothed in bright- 
shining stars, with a crown of sapphires on the brow, and with a vase in 
the hand that contained a burning fiame, and seated upon a ball of 
turquoise-blue all painted^ and adorned with the forty-eight celestial 
signs; and in that car, whitffi was drawn by the GrSat and the Little Bear, 
the one knowm by the seven and the other by the twenty-one stars with 
wrhich they were all dotted, there were seen painted, in order to render 
it ornate and rich in pomp, with a most beautiful manner and a graceful 
distribution, seven of the fables of that same Heaven. In the first was 
figured his birth—in order to demonstrate, not without reason, the other 
opinion that is held of it—which is said to have been from Earth; even 
as in the second was seen his union with the same Mother Earth, from 
which were born, besides many others, Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, who, 
it is believed, had each a hundred hands and fifty heads; and there were 
bom also the Cyclopes, so called from the single eye that tliey had on 
the brow. In the third was seen how he imprisoned their common 
children in the caverns of that same Earth, that they might never be able 
to see the light; even as in the fourth their Mother Earth, seeking to 
deliver tliem from such oppression, was seen exhorting them to take a 
rightful vengeance on their cruel father; wherefore in the fifth his genital 
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members were cut ofi by Satumj when from their blood on one side it 
appeared that the Furies and the Giants were bom, and on the other, 
from tlie foam that was shown fallen into the sea, was seen a different 
birtli, from which sprang the beautiful Venus. In the sixtli was seen ex- 
pitssed the anger that he showed against the Titans, because, as has been 
told, they had allowed his genitals to be cut off; and in the seventli and 
last, likewise, was seen the same God adored by the Atlantides, with 
temples and altars devoutly raised to him. Now at the foot of the car 
(as with the other already described) was seen riding the black, old, and 
blindfolded Atlas, who has been reputed to have supported Heaven with 
his stout shoulders, on which account there had been placed in his hands 
a great globe of turquoise-blue, dotted wdth stars. After him was seen 
walking in the graceful habit of a huntsman the young and beautiful 
Hyas, his son, in whose company were his seven sisters, also called Hyades, 
five oi whom, all resplendent in gold, were seen to have each on tiie head 
a bull's head, for the reason that they are said to form an ornament to 
the head of the Heavenly Bull; and the two others, as being less bright 
in the heavens, it was thou^t proper to dothe in grey doth of silver. 
After these followed die seven Pleiades, daughters of the same Atlas, 
figured as seven other similar stars; one of whom, for the reason that 
she shines witli little fight in the heavens, it was thought right and proper 
to adorn only with the same grey doth, whereas the six others, because 
they are resplendent and very bright, were seen in front glittering and 
Hashing with an infinite abundance of gold, but at the back they were 
dothed only in vestments of pure white, that being intended to signify 
tlrat even as at their first appearance the bright and luminous summer 
seems to have its beginning, so at tlieir departure it is seen that they 
leave us dark and snowy winter; which was also expressed by the head¬ 
dress, which had the front part woven of various ears of com, even as 
the back appeared to be composed of snow, ice, and hoar-frost. There 
followed after these the old and monstrous Titan, who had with him the 
proud and audacious lapetus, his son. And Prometheus, who was bom 
of lapetus, was seen coming after them all grave and venerable, with a 
little statue of day in one of his hands, and in the other a bunung torch. 
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denoting the fire that he is said to have stolen from Jove out of Heaven 
itself. And after him, as the last, to conclude the compajiy of the second 
car, there were seen coining, with a Moorish habit and with a sacred 
elephant's head as a cap, like^vtse two of the Atlantides, who, as has been 
told, first adored Heaven; and, in addition, in token of the things that 
were used by them in their first sacrifices, there were in the hands of both, 
in a great bundle, the ladle, the napkin, the cleaver, and the casket of 
incense, • 

Thikd Car, of Saturn. 

Saturn, the son of Heaven, all white and old, who was shown greedily 
devouring some children, had the third car, no less ornate tlian the last, 
and drawn by two great black oxen; and to enhance the beauty of that 
car, even as in the last there were seven fables painted, so in that one it 
was thought proper that five of his fables should be painted. For the 
first, therefore, was seen this God surprised by his wife Ops as he lay 
taking his pleasure of the gracious and beautiful Nymph Phil>Ta, on which 
account being constrained to transform him self into a horse in ord^ 
not to be recognized by her, it was shown how from that union there w'as 
bom afterwards the Centaur Cheiron. Even as in the second was seen 
his other union with the Latin Entoria, from which sprang at one and the 
same birth Janus, H\'mnus, Felix, and Faustus, by whom the same 
Saturn distributed among the human race that so useful invention of 
planting vines and making wine; and there was seen Janus arriving in 
Latium and there teaching his father's invention to tlie ignorant people, 
who, drinking intemperately of the new and most pleasing liquor, and 
therefore sinking little by little into a most profound sleep, when finally 
they awakened, thinking that they had been poisoned by him, were seen 
rushing impiously to stone and slay him; on which account Saturn, 
moved to auger, chastised tliem with a most horrible pestilence; but in 
the end it was shown how he was pacified and turned to mercy by the 
humble prayers of the miserable people and by the temple built by 
them upon the Tarpeian rock. In the third, then, was seen figured how, 
Saturn seeking cruelly to devour his son Jove, his shrmvd wife and com- 
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passionate dflughters sent to hi min J ove s stead the stone, which he brought 
up again before them, being left thereby in mfinite sorrow and bitterness. 
Even as in the fourth was painted the same fable of which there has been 
an account in speEJeing of the above-described car of Heaven name!}', 
how he cut ofi the genitals of the above-named Heaven, from which the 
Giants, the Furies, and Venus had their origin. And in the last, like¬ 
wise, was seen how, after he w'as made a prisoner by tire Titans, he was 
liberated by his compassionate son Jove. And then, to demonstrate 
the belief that is held by some, tiiat history first began to be written in 
the time of Saturn, there was seen figured with the authority of an 
approved writer a Triton blowing a sea-conch, with the double tavl as 
it were fixed in the earth, closing the last part of the car; at tlie foot of 
which (as has been told of the others) was seen a pure m^den, repre¬ 
senting Pudidty, adorned with green draperies and holding a white 
ermine in her arms, with a gilded topaz-collar about the neck. She, with 
the head and face covered with a yellow veil, had in Sier company Truth, 
likewise figured in the form of a most beautiful, delicate, and pure young 
woman, clothed only in a few white and transparent veils; and these, 
walking in a manner Tiull of grace, had between them the happy Age of 
Gold, also figured as a pure and gracious virgin, wholly nude, and all 
crowned and adorned with those first fruits produced by herself from the 
earth. After them followed Quiet, robed in black draperies, in the aspect 
of a young but very grave and venerable woman, who had as head-dress 
a nest composed in a most masterly manner, in which was seeii lying an 
old and featherless stork, and she walked between two black prints, who, 
crowned wth fig-leaves, and each with a branch of the same fig in one 
hand, and in the other a basin containing a flat cake of dour and honey, 
seemed to wish to demonstrate thereby that opinion which is held by 
some, that Saturn was the first discoverer of grain-crops; for which 
reason the Cyrenseans (and even such were the two black priests) are said 
to have been wont to offer him sacrifices of those things named above. 
These were followed by two Roman priests, who appeared likewise to 
be about to sacrifice to him some waxen images, as it were after the more 
modem use, since they w'ere seen delivered by means of the example of 
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Hercules, who used similar waxen images, from the impious custom of 
sacrihcing men to Saturn, introduced into Italy by the Pelasgians. These, 
like the others with Quiet, had like^nisc between them the venerable 
Vesta, daughter of Saturn, who, very narrow in the shoulders and very 
broad and full in the flanks, after the manner of a round ball, and dressed 
in white, carried a lighted lamp in the hand. And after them, as the 
last, closing the third company, was seen coming the Centaur Cheiron, 
the son, as has been told, of Saturn, armed with sword, bow, and quiver; 
and with him another of the sons of the same Saturn, holding the crooked 
lituus {for the reason that he was an augur) in the hand, and all robed 
in green draperies, with a bird, the woodpecker, on the head, because 
into sucli a bird, according as the fables tell, it is believed that he was 
transformed by Cheiron. 


Fourth Car, of the Suk, 

* 

To the resplendent Sun was dedicated the fourth car, all glittering, 
gilded, and jewelled, lyhich, drawn according to custom by four swift 
and winged coursers, w'as seen to have Velocity, with a head-dress of a 
dolphin and a sail on the head, as charioteer; and in it were painted (as 
has been told of the otliers), but with a different distribution, and as 
pleasing and gracious as could well be imagined, seven of his fables. 
For the first of these was seen the fate of the too audacious Phaethon, 
who contrived so ill to guide that same car, even as for the second was 
seen the death of the serpent Python, and for the third the chastisement 
inflicted on the rash Marsyas. In the fourth was seen how the Sun 
deigned for a time to lead a humble pastoral life, grazing the flocks of 
Admetus; even as m the fifth was seen how, flying from the fury of 
Typhceus, he was constraiiied to change himself into a raven. In the 
sixth w'ere likewise depicted his other transformations, first into a lion 
and then into a hawk; and as the last was seen his love received so ill 
by the timid Daphne, w'ho finally, as is very well known, was changed 
by the compassion of the Gods into laurel. At the foot of the car, then, 
W’ere seen riding, all winged and of different ^es and colours, the Hours, 
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the handmaids and ministers of the Sun, each of whom, in imitation of 
the Egyptians, carried a hippopotamus in the hand, and was crowned with 
flowers of the lupinei and behind them, likewise following the Egyptian 
custom, in the form of a young man all dressed in white, with two little 
hoins on the head that were turned towards the ground, and writh a gar¬ 
land of oriental palm, was seen walking the Month, carrying in the hand 
a calf which, not without reason, had only one horn. And after him 
was seen likewise walking the Year, with the head all covered with ice 
and snow, the arms wreathed in flowers and garlands, and the breast and 
stomach all adorned with ears of com, even as the thighs and legs, 
were seen to be all wet and stained with must, while in one hand he carried, 
as a symbol of his circling course, a circle formed by a serpent that 
appeared to be seeking to devour tlie tail with the mouth, and in the 
other hand a nail, such as the ancient Romans used, so we read, to keep 
count of the years in their temples. Then came rosy Aurora, aH pleasing, 
fair, and lissom, with a little ydlow mantle, and with ^ ancient lamp 
in the hand, seated ^vith most beautiful grace upon the horse P^asus. 
In her company was seen the physician ^s^ulapius, in the habit of a 
priest, with a knotted stick and a ruddy serpent in the hands, and a dog 
at his' feet; and with them the young Phaethon, also (like ^culapius) 
the cliild of the Sun, who, all burning, to recall the memory of his unhappy 
fate, appeared to wish to transform himself into even such a swan as he 
carried in his hand. Orpheus, next, their brother, was seen walking 
behind them, young and much adorned, but of a presence grave and 
venerable, witli the tiara on liis head, and seeming to play a most ornate 
lyre; and with him was seen the enchantress Circe, likewise the daughter 
of the Sun, with a hand around the head, which was a sign of her 
sovereignty, and in the habit of a matron, and she was shown holding in 
tlie hand, in place of a sceptre, a UtOe branch of larch and another of 
cedar, with the fumes of wliich it is said that she used to contrive the 
greater part of her encliantments. And the nine Muses, walking in gra¬ 
cious order, formed a most beautiful finish to the last part of the lovely 
company just described; who were seen figured in the forms of most 
graceful Nymphs, crowned with feathers of the magpie in remembrance 
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of the Sirens vanquished by them, and with feathers of other kinds, 
and holding various musical instruments in the hands, while among the 
last of them, who held the most honourable place, was set Memory, 
mother of the Muses, adorned with ricli black draperies, and holding in 
the hand a little black dog, signifying tiie raaiv^ellous memory' which 
that animal is said to have, and with the head-dress fantastically com¬ 
posed of the most difierent things, denoting the so many and so difierent 
tilings tliat the memory is able to retain. *■ 


Fifth Car, of Jove. 

The great father of mankind and of the Gods, Jove, the son of 
Saturn, had the Mtli car, ornate and rich in pomp bev'ond all the others; 
for, besides the five fables that were seen painted there, as with the others, 
it W'as rendered rich and marvellous beyond belief by three statues that 
served as most imposmg partitions to those fables. By one of these was 
seen represented the image, such as it is believed to have been, of the 
young Epaphus, the son of lo and Jove, and b^' the second that of the 
lovely Helen, w’ho was bora from Leda at one birth with Castor and 
Pollux; even as by the last was represented that of the grandfather of 
the sage Ulysses, called Arcesius. For the first of the fables already 
mentioned was seen Jove transformed into a Bull, conveying the trusting 
Europa to Crete, even as for the second was seen his perilous rape as he 
flew to Heaven in the form of an Eagle with the Trojan Ganymede, and 
for the tJiird his other transformation into fire when he wished to lie with 
the beautiful iEgina, daughter of Asopus, For the fourth was seen 
the same Jove, changed into a rain of gold, falling into the lap of his 
beloved Danae; and in the fifth and last he was seen delivering his father 
Saturn, who, as has been told above, was unworthily held prisoner by the 
Titans. In such and so adorned a car, tlien, and upon a most beautiful 
throne composed of various animals and of man3^ gilded Victories, with 
a little mantle vroven of divers animals and plants, the above-named 
great father Jove was seen seated in infinite majesty, with a garland of 
leaves similar to those of the common olive, and in the right hand a Vic- 
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tory crowned, with 3. band of white wool, and in the left hand a royal 
sceptre^ at the head of which was shown poised the impierial Eagle. At 
the foot of the throne, to render it menre imposing and pompous, was seen 
on one side Niobe, with her children, dying by the shafts of Apollo and 
Dfana, and on the other side seven men in combat, who were seen to have 
in their midst a boy with the head bound w’ith white wool, even as in 
another place could be seen Hercules and Theseus, who were shown in 
ccanbat with the famous Amaaons. And at the foot of the car, which was 
drawn by two very large and very naturally figured eagles, there was seen 
walking (as has b^n told of the others) BeUerophon adorned with a royal 
habit and a royal diadem, in allusion to whose fable there was seen over 
that diadem the Chimera slain by him; having in his company flie young 
Perseus, bom from Jove and Danae, with the usual head of iledusa in 
his hand, and the usual knife at his flank; and witli them was the above- 
named Epaphus, who had as a cap the head of an African elephant. 
Hercules, the son of Jove and Alcmena, with the customary lion s skin 
and the customary club, was seen coming after them; and in his company 
he had Scythes, his brother (although bom frijm a difierent mother), the 
first inventor of bow and arrows, on Tvhich account his hands arid his 
flank were seen furnished with these. After them were seen the two gra¬ 
cious Tw'ins, Castor and Pollux, riding with an air of no beauty 
Upon two milk-white and spirited coursers, and dressed in military* habit; 
each having upon the helmet, one of which w-as dotted 'vith eight stars 
and the other with ten, a brilliant little flame as hejmfet-crest, in allusion 
to that salutary light, now called S. Elmo's Fire,>hich is wont to appear 
to mariners as a sign that the tempest has passed^; the stars being intended 
to signify how they were placed in He^v^n by Jove as the sign of the 
Twns. Then Justice was seen coming after these, a beautiful maiden, 
who was beating with a stick and finally strangling a woman ugly and 
deformed, and in her company were four of the Gods Penates, two male 
and two female, these demonstrating—although in barbaric and ex¬ 
travagant dress, and although they had on the head a pediment which, 
with the base turned upwards, supported the heads of a young man 
and an old — by the gilded chain with a heart attached that they had 
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about the neek, and by their long, ample, and pompous vestments, that 
they were persons of great weight and of great and lofty counsel; which 
was done with much reason, seeing that they were reputed by the ancient 
writers to be the counsellors of Jove. After them were seen walking 
the two Palici, bom of Jove and Thaleia, adorned with draperies of taw^y 
hue, and crowned with various ears of com, and each with an altar in 
the hand; and in their company was larbas, King of Gfetulia, the son 
of the same Jove, crowned uith a white band, and with the head oi a 
lion surmounted by a crocodile as a cap, and his other garments inter¬ 
woven with leaves of cane and pap>TUs and various monsters, and witli 
the sceptre and a burning flame of lire in the hands. Behind these were 
seen coming Xanthus, the Trojan River, likewnse the son of Jove, in 
human form, but aD yellow, all nude, and all shorn, with the overflowing 
vase in his hands, and Sarpedon, King of Lycia, his brother, in a most 
imposing garb, and in his hand a little mound covered mth lions and 
serpents. And the last part of that great company, concluding the whole, 
' was formed of four armed Curetes, who kept dashing their swords one 
gainst another, thus revj\dng the memory of Mount Ida, where Jove 
wais^saved from the voracious Saturn by their means, drowning by the 
cl a s h Vf their arms the wailing of the tender babe; among whom, with 
the last couple, for greater dignity, as Queen of all the others, w'inged and 
without feet; and with much pomp and grandeur, proud Fortune was 
seen haughtily approaching. 

'V. 

Sixth Car, of Mars. 

Mars, the proud and warlike God, covered with brightly-shining 
armour, had the sixth car, adorned with no little richness and pomp, 
and drawn b}* two ferocious wolves very similar to the reality' and therein 
his wife Neriene and his daughter Evadne, figured in low*-relief, served 
to divide three of his fables, which (as has been told of the other cars) 
were painted there. For the first of these, he wns seen slaying the hapless 
son of Neptune, Halirrhotius, in %%ngeance for the violation of Alcippe, 
and for the second he was seen in most amorous guise Ijing with Rea 
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Silvia and begetting bv her the bvo great founders of Rome, Romulus 
and Remus; even as for the third and last he was seen miserably reduced 
to captivity (as happens often enough to his followers) in the hands of 
the impious Otus and Ephialtes. Then before the car, as the first figures, 
preceding it on horseback, were seen two of his priests, the Salii, with 
their usual shields, the AncUia, and dad and adorned with their usual 
armour and vestments, and wearing on their heads, in place of h^ets, 
two caps in the likeness of cones ; and they w'cre seen fohowed by the 
above-named Romulus and Remus in the guise of shepherds, covered m 
rustic fashion with skins of wolves, whUe, to distinguish the one ^om me 
other, Remus had six vultures placed in his head-dress, and Romulus 
twelve, in memory of his more happy augury^. After them came CEno- 
maus, King of the Greek Pisa, and also the son of Mars, who held m one 
hand as King, a royal sceptre, and in the other a little chariot ail broken, 
in memory of the treacher^^ shown against him by the charioteer Myrtilus 
in his combat for his daughter Hippodameia against Peiops, her lover. 
And after him were seen coming Ascalaphus and lahnenus, likewise sons 
of Mare adorned with a rich military habit; recalling by the ships that 
they had in the hand, one for each, the weighty succour brought by them 
with fiftv ships to the besieged Trojans. These were foUowed by the 
beautiful Nymph Britona, daughter likewise of Mars, with a net m her 
arms in memory of her miserable fate; and by the not less beautiful 
Harmonia who was bom of the same Mare and lovely Venus, and became 
the wife of Theban Cadmus. To her, it is said, Vulcan once presented 
a most beautiful necklace, on which account she was seen with that 
necklace about her neck; and in the upper parts she had the semblance 
of a woman, but in the lower parts—denotmg that she was transform^, 
together with her husband, into a serpent—she was seen aU covered with 
serpent’s skin. These had behind them, with a bloody knife in the hand 
and across the shoulders a little kid split open, fierce in aspect, 

Hyperion, born from the same father, by whom it is said that men were 
first taught to kill brute-animals, and with him the no less fierce ^tolus, 
likewise the offspring of Mars; and between them was seen w^mg 
blind Rage, adorned with a red habit all picked out with black embroidery, 
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witli foaming mouth, and with a rhinoceros on the head and a cynocephalus 
upon the back. After these walked Fraud, with the face of a human 
creature and with the other parts as they are described by Dante in the 
Inferno, and Menace, truly threatening in aspect with the sword and 
the staff that she had in the hands, covered witli grey and red draperies, 
and with the mouth open; and they were seen to have behind them Fury, 
tJie great Minister of Mars, and Death, pallid and not less in harmony 
with the same Mars; the first all draped and tinted in dark red, with the 
hands bound behind the back, and seeming to be seated, all threatening, 
upon a great bundle of various arms, and the second aU pallid, as has 
been said, and covered with black draperies, with the eyes closed, and 
with a presence no less awful and no less horrible. Spoils, then, in the 
form of a wnman adorned with a lion's skin, with an ancient trophy in 
the hand, was seen coming after these, and she appeared as if desirous 
to exult over two prisoners, wounded and bound, who were on either 
side of her; having behind her, as the last line of so terrible a company, 
a w'oman of a very stahvart presence, witli tw'o bull's horns on the head 
and with an elephant in thq hand, representing Force, to w*hom Cruelty, 
all red and likewise awful, killing a little child, seemed to make a true and 
fit companion. 

Seventh Cajs, of Venus. 

Very difierent was the aspect of the charming, graceful, elegant, and 
gilded car of benign Venus, which was seen coming after the last in the 
seventh place, drawn by tw'o most peaceful, snow-white, and amorous 
doves; wherein w-ere not wanting four scenes executed with great mastery, 
to render it pleasing, gladsome, and rich in pomp. For the first of these 
was seen tlie lovely Goddess transforming herself into a fish, to escape 
from the fury of the Giant Typhoeus, and for the second, likewise, she was 
seen praying the great father Jove most piteously that he should deign 
to make an end at last of the many labours of her much-enduring son 
£neas. In the third was seen the same Venus caught by her husband 
Vulcan with the net, while lying with her lover Mars; even as in the fourth 
and last she was seen, no less solicitous for her same son £neas, coming 
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into accord with the so inexorable Juno to unite him with the snares of 
love to the chaste Queen of Carthage. The beautiful Adonis, as her 
dearest lover, was seen walking first before the car, in the gracious habit 
of a huntsman, and with him appeared as his compamons two charming 
litHe Loves, with painted wings and with bows and arrows. These were 
follow'ed by the marital Hjuneneus, young and beautiful, with the 
customary garland of marjoram, and in his hand the lighted torch, and 
by Thalassius vritb tire spear and shield, and the little basket full of 
wool. And after them was seen coming Peitho, the Goddess of Per¬ 
suasion, robed in the habit of a matron, with a great tongue upon the 
head (after the Egyptian custom) containing a bloody eye, and in the 
hand another similar tongue which was joined to another counterfeited 
hand; and with her the Trojan Paris in the habit of a shepherd, who 
was seen carryung in memory* of his fable that for him so unlucky apple. 
Even as Concord, in the form of a grave and beautiful woman crowned 
with a garland, with a cup in one hand and in the other a ^eptre wreathed 
in flovrers, could be seen following these j and with her, likewise, appeared 
as a companion Priapus, the God of orchards^ with the usual sickle and 
w-ith the lap all full of fruits; and with them, with a cube in the hand 
and another upon the head, Mantuxna, who was always invoked most 
devoutly by brides on the first night that they were joined with their 
husbands, believing that firmness and constancy could be infused by her 
into inconstant minds. Extravagantly figured, next, was Friendship, 
w'ho came after these, for, although in the form of a young woman, she 
was seen to have the bare head crowned with leaves of pomegranate and 
myrtle, wearing a rough dress, upon which could be read, mors et vita; 
with the breast open, so that the heart could be perceived, and there, 
likewise, were to be read these words written, longe ex prope; and 
she carried in the hand a withered elm-trunk entwined with a fre^ and 
fertile vine. In her company was Pleasure, both the seemly and the 
unseemly, likewise extravagantly figured in the form of two young 
w'omen that were shown attached to one another by the back; one white, 
and, as Dante said, cross-eyed and with the feet distorted, and the other, 
although black, yet of a seemly and gracious form, girt with beautiful 
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consideration by the jewelled and gilded cesttjs, with a bit and a common 
biaccio for measuring in the hands. And she was followed by the Goddess 
Virginensis, who used also to be invoked in ancient nuptials, that she 
might aid the husband to loose the vii^ zone; on which account, all 
robed in draperies of white linen, with a crown of emeralds and a cotk 
upon the head, she was seen walking with the above-named zone and witli 
a little branch of agnus-castus in the hands. In her company was Beauty, 
de^ed so much and by so many, in the form of a gracious virgin weathed 
in fioweis, and all crowned \vith lilies; and with them was Hebe, the 
Goddess of Youth, likewise a virgin, and like\vise dressed with much 
richness and infinite grace, and crowned with the ornament of a lovely 
gilded garland, and carr^ung in the hand a beautiful little branch of 
flowering almond. Finaliy, that most lovely company was concluded 
by Joy, likewise a virgin, gracious and crowned with a garland, who in 
similar guise carried in the hand a thjTsus all woven of garlands and 
various leaves and flowers. 

Eigsth Car, of Mercury^ 

To Mercur>% who had the caduceus, the cap, and the winged sandak, 
was given the eighth car, drawn by two most natural storks, and likewise 
enriched and adorned with five of his fables. For the first of these he 
was seen appearing upon the new walls of Cartilage, as the Messenger of 
Jove, to the enamoured iEneas, and commanding him that he should 
depart thence and set out on the way to Italy; even as for the second 
was s e e n the unhappy Agraulos converted by him into stone, and for 
the third he was seen likewise at the command of Jove binding the too 
audacious Prometheus to the rocks of Mount Caucasus. In the fourth, 
again, he was seen converting the ill-advised Battus into that stone that 
is called basanite; and in the fifth and last was his slaying, so cunningly 
achieved, of the many-eyed Argus. For clearer demonstration, that 
same Argus was seen walking first before the car, in a pastoral habit 
all covered with eyes; and with him was seen as his companion Maia, 
the mother of the above-named Mercury and daughter of Faunus, in the 
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very rich habit ol a young woman, with a vine upon the head and a sceptre 
in the hand, having some serpents tame in appearance that were following 
her. After these was seen coining Palsestra, daughter of Mercury, in 
the semblance of a 'virgin wholly nude, but stalwart and proud to a marvel, 
and adorned with various leaves of oUve over the whole person, with the 
hadr cut short, to the end that when fighting, as it was her custom always 
to do, it might not give a grip to the enemy; and with her was Eloquence, 
^so the daughter of Mercury, robed in the dignified and decorous habit 
of a matron, with a parrot upon the head, and with one of the hands 
open. Next were seen the three Graces, with the hands Unked in the 
usual manner, and draped in most delicate veiling; and after them were 
seen coming the two l^ares, dressed in the skins of dogs, with whom th^e 
appeared as their companion. Art, also in the habit of a matron, 'with a 
great lever and a gr^t flame of fire in the hands. These 'w^ere followed 
by Autolycus, that most subtle thief, the son of Mercury and of the Nymph 
Chiono, with shoes of felt and a dosed cap that hid his face, haying both 
his hands occupied with such a lantern as is called a thieves lantern, 
various picklocks, and a rope-ladder. And finaUy, Hennaphroditus, the 
offspring of the same Mercmy' and of Venus, Kgured in the usual manner, 
was seen bringing up the rear of that little company. 


Ninth Cah, of the Moon. 

The ninth car, all silvered, of the Moon, drawn by two horses, one 
black and the other white, was seen passing in no less lovely fashion 
after the last; the Moon, draped, as is customary, in a white and delicate 
veil, guiding the silver reins with grace most gracious; and, like the 
others, it was seen adorned with no less beauty and pomp by four of her 
fables. For the first of these that most gentle Goddess, flying from the 
fury of Tjphoeus, was seen constrained to transform herself into a cat; 
even as in the second she was seen fondly embracing and kissing beautiful 
Endymion as he lay asleep, and in the third she was seen, won over by a 
delicate fleece of white wool, making her way into a dark forest, there to 
lie with the enamoured Pan, the God of Shepherds. In the fourth was 
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seen how the same Endymion named above, for the grace acquired with 
her, was given pasture for his white flock; and for a better representation 
of him who was so dear to the Moon, he was then seen walking first before 
the car, crowned with dittany, and in his company a fair-haired child, 
with a serpent in the hand, and also crow*ned with leaves of the plane, 
representing the Good Genius, and a great black man, awful in aspect, 
with the beard and hair all dishevelled and with an owl in the hand, 
representing the Evil Genius, These were followed by the God Vaticanus^ 
who is believed to be able to bring succour to the wailing of little infants, 
robed in a handsome tawny habit, and with an infant in his arms; and 
■with him was likewise seen coming, in a splendid and well-varied dress, 
■with a key in the hand, the Goddess Egeria, who is also invoked in aid of 
pregnant women; and with them the other Goddess, Nundina, who hke^ 
wise protects the names of little babes, in a venerable habit, with a 
branch of laurel and a sacrificial vase in the hands. Then after these 
Vitunmus was seen walking, who was reputed to breathe the soul into 
children at their birth, figured after the Egyptian custom, and with him 
Sentinus, who likewise was believed by the andents to give to the newiy- 
bom the power of the sens'es, on which account,* he himself being all 
white, there were seen in his head-dress the heads of those five animals 
that are believed, to have the five senses more acute than any of the others; 
that of an ape, namely, that of a 'VTilture, that of a wild-boar, that of a 
lynx, and that—or rather, the whole body—of a little spider. Then 
Edusa and Polina, who preside over the nourishment of those same 
infants, were seen riding in the same fashion as the others, in the habit 
of nymphs, but with breasts very long and very full, one holding a basin 
containing white bread, and the other a most beautiful vase that seemed 
to be full of water; and with them, concluding the last part of the com¬ 
pany, was Fabulinus, who presides over the first speech of the same 
infants, robed in various colours, with the head all crowned with wagtails 
and singing chaffinches. 
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Tenth Cah, of Minerva. 

Mineiva, clad in annoiir, with the spear and the shidd of the Gorgon, 
as she is geneiaUy figured, had the tenth car, composed m a tn^golar 
fJun. and in the colour of bronae, and drawn by two very large and most 
bizarre owls, of which I cannot forbear to say -^at although 1 wo _ 
be possible to relate singular and even mcredible marvels o 
hni^ that drew the cars, yet these, beyond all the oto. were figured 
so lifelike and so natural, and their feet, wmgs, and ne^s were m^e to 
move, and even the eyes to open and shut so weU, and vnth a t«emblance 
so dose to the reaUty, that I know not how 1 could ever be able to 
of H those who never saw them. However, ceasing to speak of these. I 
must relate that of the three sides of which the trianplar car w« com- 
posed there was seen painted in one the miraculous birth of the G^d^ 
Lm tte head of Jove, even as in the second Pandora was ^ 
by her with all those countless ornaments, and in the third, likewise^e 
was seen convertil^ the hair of the wretched Medusa Ulto sn^ffi. ^en 
on one part of the base there was painted the “ntet that she had 
Neptune over the name that was to be given to Athens ^a 

such a name), when, he producing the fiery horse and she the tot 
olive she was seen to win thereby a glorious and memorable victopr, 
and in the other she was seen in the form of a little old woman, striving 
to persuade the overbold Arachne, before she had trandormed her into 
the^nimal of that name, that she should consent, unthout putting the 
matter to the proof, to yield her the palm in the art of embroidery; even 
as in tbe third and last part, with a different aspect, she was seen valor- 
ously slaving theproud Typhon. Before the car was seen walkmg Virtue, 
in the form of a young and stalwart woman, with two peat wings, and in 
an easy chaste, and becoming habit, having as a worthy compamon the 
venerable Honour, crowned with palm and resplendent m purp cm 
B old with the shield and spear in the hands, who was shown suportmg 
?wo'temples, into one of which (namely, that dedicated to ie same 
Honour) it appeared imposable to pass save by way of that e ate 
to Virtue; and to the end that a noble and worthy companion might be 
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given to those masks, it seemed right that Victory, crowned with laurel 
and likewise with a branch of palm in the hand, should be added to the 
same line. These w^ere followed by Good Fame, figured in the form of 
a young woman with two white wings, sounding a great trumpet, and 
after her, with a little white dog in her arms, came Faith, likewise all 
white, with a luminous veil that was seen covering her arms, head, and 
face; and with them Salvation, holding in the right hand a cup that she 
seemed to be seeking to ofier to a serpent, and in the other a thin and 
straight wand. After these, then, was seen coming Nemesis, the daughter 
of Night, who rewards the good and chastises the wicked, virginal in 
aspect, and crowned with little stags and little victories, with a spear of 
ash and a similar cup in the hands; with whom appeared as her com¬ 
panion Peace, also a virgin, but of a kindly aspect, with a branch of 
olive in the band and a blind boy, representing the God of riches, in the 
aims; and with them, canying in the hand a drinking-vessel in the form 
of a lily, and in similar guise, was seen likewise coming ever-verdant 
Hope, followed by Clemency, who w’as ridii^ upon a great lion, with a 
spear in one hand and in the other a thunderbolt, which she was making 
as if not to hurl furiously, but to throw away. Then w'ere seen likewise 
coming Opportunity, who had a little behind her Penitence, by whom 
she seemed to be continually smitten, and Felicity, upon a commodious 
throne, with a caducous in one hand and a horn of plenty in the other. 
And these were seen followed by the Goddess PeUonia, whose office it is 
to keep enemies at a distance, in full armour, with two great horns upon 
the head, and in the hand a vigUant crane, who was seen poised upon 
one foot, as is their custom, and holding in the other a stone; and with 
her, dosing the last part of the glorious company, w?as Science, figured 
in the form of a young man, who w'as shown carrying in the hand a book 
and upon the head a gilded tripod, to denote his constancy and firmness. 
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Eleventh Car, of Vulcak. 

Vulcan, the God of fire, old, ugly, and lame, with a cap of turquoise- 
blue upon the head, had the eleventh car, drawn by two great dogs; 
and in it was figured the Isle of Lemnos, where it is said that Vulcan, 
thro\vn down from Heaven, was nursed by Thetis, and began to fashion 
there the first thunderbolts for Jove. Before it were seen walking, as his 
ininisters and servants, three Cyclopes, Brontes, Steropes, and P^Tacmon,, 
of whose aid he is said to have been wont to avail himself in making those 
thunderbolts. After them was seen coming Polyphemus, the lover of 
the beautiful Galatea and the first of all the Cyclopes, in the garb of a 
shepherd, with a great pipe hanging from his neck and a staff in the hand; 
and with him, crowned with seven stars, the deformed but ingemous 
Ericthonius, bom with serpent’s feet from Vulcan’s attempt to violate 
Minerva, to conceal the ugliness of which It is believed that he invented 
the use of chariots, on which account he walked with one of these m the 
hand. He was seen followed by tlie savage Cacus, also the son of Vulcan, 
spouting a stream of sparks from the mouth and nose; and by C^ulus, 
likewise the son of Vulcan, and likewise in pastoral garb, but adorned 
with the royal diadem, and in one of his hands, in memory of the 
building of Prseneste, was seen a city placed upon a hill, and in 
other a ruddy and burning flame. After these was seen coming Servius 
Tullius, King of Rome, who is also believed to have been bom of 
Vulcan' and upon Lis head, even as in the hand of CjecrUus, in token of 
his happy augury, a similar flame was seen to form in ma^'ellous fashion 
a splendid and propitious garland. Then was seen the jealous Procris, 
daughter of the above-named Ericthonius, and wife of Cephalus, who, 
in memory of the ancient fable, seemed to have the breast trmis&xed by 
a javelin; and with her was seen Oreithyia, her sister, m a virginal and 
lovely habit, and in the centre between them was Pandion, King of Athens, 
bom with them of the same father, adorned with the vestments of a 
Grecian King. After him came Procne and Philomela, his daughters, 
one dressed in the skin of a deer, with a spear in the hand and upon the 
head a little chattering swallow, and the other carrying in the same place 
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a nightingale^ and likewise having in the hand a woman’s embroidered 
mantle, in allusion to her miserable fate; and she appeared to be follovving 
her beloved father all filled with sorrow, although adorned with a rich 
vestment. And with them, to conclude the last part of the company, 
was Caca, the sister of Cacus, adored by the ancients as a Goddess for 
the reason that, laying aside her love for her brother, she is said to have 
revealed to Hercules the secret of the stolen cattle. 

i 

Twelfth Car, of Juno* 

When Vulcan had passed, Queen Juno, adorned with a rich, superb, 
and royal crown, and with vestments transparent and luminous, w'as 
seen coining in much majesty upon the twelfth car, which was not less 
pompous than any of the others, and drawn by two most lovely peacocks; 
and between the five little stories of her actions that were seen painted 
therein, were Lycorias, Beroe, and Deiopea, her most beautiful and most 
favoured Nymphs. For the first of these stories was seen the unhappy 
Calllsto transformed by her into a bear, who was placed afterwards by 
compassionate Jove among the principal stars in the heavens; and in 
the second was seen how, having transformed herself into the likeness 
of Beroe, she persuaded the unsuspecting Semele to beseech Jove that 
he should deign in his grace to lie with her in the guise wherein he was 
wont to lie with his wife Juno; on which account the unhappy mortal, 
not being able to sustain the force of the celestial splendour, was con¬ 
sumed by fire, and Jove was seen to take Bacchus from her belly and 
place him in his own, preserving him for the full time of birth. In the 
third, likewise, she was seen, praying ^olus that he should send his 
furious winds to scatter the fleet of Trojan £neas; even as in the fourth 
she was seen in like manner, filled with jealousy, demanding from Jove 
the miserable lo transformed into a cow, and giving her, to the end that 
she might not be stolen from her by Jove, into the custody of the ever- 
vigilant Argus, who, as has been told elsewhere, was put to sleep and 
slain by Mercury; and in the fifth picture was seen Juno sending after 
most unhappy lo the pitiless gad-fly, to the end that he might keep her 
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continually pricked and stung. At the foot of the car, then, were seen 
coming a good number of those phenomena that are formed in the air, 
among which could be seen as the first Iris, regarded by the ancients 
as the messenger of the Gcsds, and the daughter of Thaumas and Electra; 
all* lissom and. free, and dressed in vestments of red, yellow, blue, and 
green, signifying the rainbow, with two hawks’ wings upon the head that 
denoted her swiftness. In her company, then, in a red habit, with the 
hyr ruddy and disheveUed, was the Comet, figured as a 3-oung woman 
who had a large and shining star upon the brow; and with them came 
Clear Sky, in the aspect of a virgin, who was seen %vilh the countenance 
of turquoise-blue, and turquoise-blue all the wide and ample dress, not 
without a white dove likewise upon the head, to signify the sky'. After 
these were seen Snow and Mist, coupled together; the first dressed in 
tawny-coloured draperies, upon which were shown lying many trunks of 
trees all sprinkled with snow, and the other was seen walking, as if she 
had no shape, as it were in the semblance of a great white mass; having 
with them verdant Dew, figured in that same colour, to denote the green 
plants upon which she is generally seen, and having a round moon upon 
the bead, signifying that in the time of the 'moon's fulness, above all, 
dew is wont to fall from the heavens upon green herbage. Then there 
followed Rain, dressed in a white but somewhat soiled habit, upon whose 
head seven stars, partly bright and partly dim, formed a garland repre¬ 
senting the seven Pleiades, even as the seventeen that blamed upon her 
breast appeared to denote the sign of rainy Orion. There fO'Uowed, 
likewise, three virgins of different ages, attired in white draperies and also 
crowned with olive, representing the three classes of virgins that used 
to run races in the ancient games of Juno; having with them, for the last, 
the Goddess Populonia in the rich habit of a matron, with a garland of 
pomegranate and balm-mint upon the head, and with a little table In 
the hand, by whom the airy company above described was seen graciously 
concluded. 
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Thirteenth Car, or Neptune, 

Fanciful, bizarre, and beautiful beyond all the others appeared the 
thirteenth car, of Neptune, whiclr was composed of an immense crab, 
such as the Venetians are wont to call Grancevola, which rested upon 
four great dolphins, having about the base, wliich resembled a real and 
natural rock, a vast number of sea-shells, sponges, and corals, which 
rendered it most lovely and ornate, and being drawn by two sea-horses! 
and upon it was seen standing Neptune, in the customary form and with 
the customary trident, having at his feet, as a companion, his spouse 
Salacia, in the form of a snow-white nymph all covered with foam« Before 
the car, then, was seen walking the old and bearded Glaucus, all dripping 
and aU covered with sea-weed and moss, whose person from the waist 
downwards was seen in the form of a swimming fish. About him circled 
many halcyon-birds, and with him was seen the much-changing and 
deceitful Proteus, likewise old, all dripping, and covered with sea-weed: 
and with them proud Phorcys, with a royal band of turquoise-blue about 
the head, and with beard^and hair long and flowing beyond measure, 
and carrying in the hand the famous POIars of Hercules, as a sign of the 
empire that he once had> Then followed two Tritons with the customary 
tails, sounding their trumpets, and in their company appeared old ^lus, 
likewise holdbg in the hands a royal sceptre and a sail, and having upon 
tlie head a burning flame of fire. And he was followed by four of his 
principal Winds; by young ZephjTUs, with the locks and the varied wings 
adorned \vith various little flowers, by dark and parching Eurus, who had 
a radiant sun upon the head; by cold and snowy Boreas; and, finally, 
by the soft, cloudy, and proud Auster; all figured, according as they are 
generally painted, with swelling checks and with the large and swift wings 
that arc customary. After these, in due place, were seen coming the 
two giants, Otus and Ephialtes, all wounded and transfixed by various 
arrows, in memory of their having been slain by Apollo and Diana, and 
with them, not le^ appropriately, were seen coining likewise two Harpies, 
with the customars'’ maiden's face and the customary' rapacious claws 
and most hideous belly. There was seen also the Egyptian God Canopus, 
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in memory of the astuteness formerly used by the priest against the 
Chaldaeans, figured as very short, round, and fat; and likewise, young 
and Ibvely, winged Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, by whose valour 
it is related that once upon a time those foul and ravenous Harpies were 
driven from the world. And with them were seen, at the last, the beauti¬ 
ful Nymph Amymone, beloved by Neptune, with a gilded vase, and the 
young Greek Ndeus, son of the same Neptune, who, with royal sceptre 
and habit, was seen to conclude the last part of the company described 
above. 

Fourteenth Car, of Oceanus and of Tethys. 

There followed in the fourteenth company, with Tethys, the great 
Queen of the sea, the great fath<n- Oceanus, her husband, the son of 
Heaven who was figured in the form of a tall and cerulean old man, with 
a great beard and long hair all wet and dishevelled, and covered all over 
with sea-weed and various sea-shehs, with a horrible s^al in the hand, 
while she was represented as a tall and masterful matron, resplendent, 
old and white, and holding in the hand a grea^^ fish, and they were both 
seen upon a most fantastic car lu the semblance of a rock, very strange 
and bizarre, drawn by two immense whales. At the foot of the car was 
walking Nereus, their son, old, venerable, and covered with foam, 
and with him Thetis, daughter of that Nereus and of Doris, and mother 
of great Achilles, who was shown riding upon a dolphin; and she was seen 
followed by three most beautiful Sirens figured in the usual manner, 
who had behind them two very beautiful, although white-haired, Nymphs 
of the sea, called Graeae, likewise daughters of the Sea-God Pliorcys and 
of the Nymph Ceto, clothed most pleasingly in various graceful draperies. 
Behind these, then, were seen coming the three Gorgons with their snaky 
locks, daughters of the same father and mother, who made use of a single 
eye, with which alone, lending it to one another, they were all three able 
to see; and there was likewise seen coming the cruel Scylla, with the face 
and breast of a maiden and with the rest of the person in the form of a 
‘ 'fish, and with her the old, ugly, and voracious Chaiybdis, transfixed by 
an arrow in memory of her well-deserved punishment. And behind 
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thesCj in order to leave the last part of the company more gladsome in 
aspect, there was seen coming for the last, all nude, the beautiful and pure- 
white Galatea, beloved and gracious daughter of Nereus and Doris.* 


Fifteenth Car, of Pan. 

In the fifteenth car, which had the natural and true appearance of 
a shady forest counterfeited with much artifice, and was drawn by two 
great white he-goats, was seen coming the rubicund Pan, the God of 
forests and of shepherds, in the form of an old and horned Satyr, crowned 
with foliage of the pine, with the spotted skin of a panther across the 
body, and in the hands a great pipe with seven reeds and a pastoral stafi. 
At the foot of the car were seen walking some other Satyrs and some old 
Sylvan Gods, crotvned W'ith fennel and lilies, and holding some boughs of 
cypress in memory of the beloved Cj'parissus. After these, lihewise, 
w'ere seen coming two Fauns crowned with laurel, and each with a cat 
upon the right Moulder; and behind them the wild and beautiful Syrinx, 
beloved by Pan, who, flying from him, is said to have been transformed 
by the Naiad sisters into a tremulous and musical reed, SjTinx had in 
her company the other Nymph, Pitys, likewise beloved by Pan; but 
since the wind Boreas was also and in like manner enamoured of her, it 
is believed that out of jealousy he hurled her over a most cruel rock, 
whereupon, being all shattered, it is said that out of pity she was trans^ 
formed by Mother Earth into a beautiful pine, from the foliage of which her 
lover Pan used, as has been shown above, to make himself a gracious and 
well-beloved garland. Then after these was seen coming Pales, the revered 
custodian and protectress of flodss, dressed as a gentle shepherdess, 
with a great vessel of milk in the hands, and a garland of medicinal 
herbs; and with her the protectress of herds, by name Bubona, in a similar 
pastoral dress, with an ornate head of an ox that made a cap for her head; 
and Myiagrus, the God of flies, dressed in white, with an infinite multitude 
of those importimate little creatures about hb head and Ms person, with 
a garland of spondyl, and with the dub of Hercules in his hand; and 
Evander, who first taught men in Italy to make sacrifices to Pan, adorned 
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with roy^l purple End the roysl heEd'bandj and with the royal sceptre 
in his hand^ conduded with gracious pomp the last part of that pastoral, 
indefti, yet pleasing and most fair company* 


Sixteenth Car, of Pluto and of Proserpine. 

Then followed infernal Pluto with Queen Proserpine, all nude, awful, 
and dark, and crowned with funeral cypress, holding a little sceptre in 
one of his hands as a sign of his royal power, and having at his feet the 
great, horrible, and triple-throated Cerberus; but Proserpine, who was 
seen with him {accompanied by two Nymphs, one holding in the hand a 
round ball, and the otlier a great and strong key, denoting that one who 
has once come into that kingdom must abandon all hope of return), was 
shown clothed in a white and rich dress, ornate beyond belief. And both 
were in the usual car, drawn by four jet-black horses, whose reins were 
seen guided by a most hideous and infen^ monster, who had with him, 
as worthy companions, the three likewise infernal Furies, bloody, foul, 
and awful, with the hair and the whole person entwined wth various 
venomous serpents, behind these were seen following the two Centaurs, 
Nessus and Astylus, with bows and arrows, and besides these arms 
Astylus carried in the hand a great eagle; and with them the proud giant 
Briareus, who had a hundred hands armed with sword and buckler, and 
fifty heads, from which a stream of fire was seen spouting through the 
mouth and nostrils. These were followed by turbid Acheron, pouring 
water and sand, livid and stinking, from a great vase that he carried in 
his hands, and with him was seen coming the other infernal river, Cocytus, 
likewise pallid and dark, and likewise pouring from a similar vase a similar 
fetid and turbid stream; having with them the horrible and sluggish 
Stvx, daughter of Oceanus, so much feared by all the Gods, who was 
dressed in a nymph's habit, but dark and foul, and carried a similar 
vase, and seemed to be encompassed by the other infernal river, Phle- 
gethon, whose whole person, with his vase and the boiling waters, was 
• tinted with a dark and fearful redness. Then followed old Charon, with 
the oar, and with the eyes (as Dante said) of glowring coal; accompamed, 
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to the end that not one of the infernal rivers might be absent, by the 
pallid, meagre, emaciated, and oblivions Lethe, in whose hand was seen 
a similar vase, which likewise poured from every side turbid and'livid 
water; and following behind them were the three great judges of Hell, 
Minos, ^acus, and Rhadamanthus, the first being figured in royal forta 
and habit, and the second and third attired in dark, grave, and venerable 
vestments. After these was seen coming Phlegyas, the sacrilegious King 
of the Lapithre, recalling, by an arrow that transfixed his breast, the 
memory of the burned temple of Phoebus and the chastisement received 
from him, and, for clearer demonstration, carrying that temple all 
burning in one of his hands. Next "was seen the afflicted Sisyphus under 
the great and ponderous stone, and with him the famidied and miserable 
Tantalus, who was shown with the fruits so vainly desired close to his 
mouth. And then were seen coming, but in more gracious aspect, as if 
setting out from the glad Elj^sian Fields, with the comet-like star on the 
brow, and wearing tlie imperial habit, the divine Julius and the happy 
Octavianus Augustus, his successor; die terrible and dreadful company 
being finally concluded in most noble fashion by the Amaaon Pentliesileia, 
adorned with tlie spear, tfie half-mcon shield, afid the royal band upon 
the head, and by the widowed Queen Tomyris, who likewise had the 
hands and side adorned with the bow and barbaric arrows. 

Seventeenth Car, of CyBEnE. 

After these was seen coming Cybele, the great mother of the Gods, 
crowned with towers, and, for the reason that she is held to be Goddess 
of the Earth, robed in a vestment w'oven of various plants, with a sceptre 
in the hand, and seated upon a quadrangular car, w'hich contained many 
other empty seats besides her own, and was drawn by two great lions; 
and for the adornment of the car were painted with most beautiful design 
four of her stories. For the first of these was seen how, when she was 
conveyed from Pessinus to Rome, the ship that was carrying her being 
stuck fast in the Tiber, she was drawn miraculously to the bank by the 
Vestal Claudia with only her own simple girdle, to the rare marvel of 
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the bystanders; even as for the second she was seen taken bj^ coinii^nd 
of her priests to the house of Scipio Nasica, who was judged to be the best 
aiKhmost holy man to be found in Rome at that time. For the third, 
likewise, she was seen visited in Phrygia by the Goddess C^. after 
thought to have hidden her daughter Proserpine safely in Sicily: and for 
the fourth and last she was seen flying from the fmy of the Gi^ts mto 
Efi%T>t as the poets relate, and constrained to transform herself mto a 
blackbird. At the foot of the car, then, were seen riding ten Corybantes, 
armed after the ancient fashion, who were making various extravagant 
gestures of head and person; after whom were seen conung two Roman 
matrons in Roman dress, with the head covered by a yeUow v^, and 
with them the above-named Scipio Nasica and the Vestal Virgin au a, 
who had over the head a square white kerchief with a border all aroim , 
which was fastened under the throat. And for the last, to pve a gracious 
conclusion to the little company, there was seen coming with an aspect of 
great loveliness the young and beautiful Atys, beloved most ar en y, 
as we read, by Cybele; who, besides the rich, easy, and'charmmg costume 
of a huntsm^, was seen most gracefully adorned by a very beautiful 

gilded collar. * 

Eighteenth Car, of Diana. 

In the eighteenth and incredibly beautiful car, drawn by two white 
stags, there was seen coming, with the gUded bow and gilded qmver, the 
huntress Diana, who was shown seated with infinite grace and loveliness 
upon two other stags, which with their hindquarters made for her, ^ 
it were, a most fanciful seat; the rest of the car being rendered stran^y 
gracious, lovely, and ornate by nine of her most pleasing fables. or 
the fiTst of these was seen how, moved by pity for the flying Arethnsa* 
who was seen pursued by the enamoured Alpheus, the Goddess converted 
her into a fountain; even as for the second she was seen praying ^scu- 
lapius that he should consent to restore to life for her the dead but 
innocent Hlppolytus; which being accomplished, she was then seen in 
the third ordaining him guardian of her temple and her sacred wood m 
Arida. For the fourth she was seen chasing Cynthia, violated by Jove, 
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from the pure waters where she used to bathe with her other virgin 
Nymphs; and for the fifth was seen the deceit practised by her on the 
above-named Alpheus, w'hen, seeking presumptuously to obtain hdf as 
his wife, he was taken by her to see her dance, and there, having smeared 
her face ivith mire in company with the other Nymphs, she constraineii 
him, not being able to recognize her in that guise, to depart all derided 
and scorned. For the sixth, then, she was seen in company wth her 
brother Apollo, chastising proud Niobe and slaying her with all her chil* 
dren; and for the seventh she was seen sending the great and savage boar 
into the Calydonian forest, which laid all .£tolia waste, having been 
moved to just and righteous wrath against that people because they had 
discontinued her sacrifices. Even as for the eighth she w'as seen not less 
wTathfuUy converting the unhappy Actaeon into a stag; but in the ninth 
and last, moved on the contrary by pity, she was seen transforming 
Egeria, weeping for the death of her husband, Numa Pompilins, into a 
fountain. At the foot of the car, then, were seen coming eight of her 
huntress Nymphs, with their bows and quivers, dressed in graceful, 
pleasing, loose, and easy gaments, composed of skins of various animals 
as it were slain by them; and with them, as the last, concluding the 
small but gracious company, was young Virbius, crowned with spotted- 
leaf myrtle, and holding in one hand a little broken chariot, and in the 
other a bunch of tresses virginal and blonde. 


Nineteenth Car, of Ceres, 

In the nineteenth car, drawn by two great dragons, coming in no 
less pomp than the others, was seen Ceres, the Goddess of grain-Hcrops, 
in the habit of a matron, with a garland of ears of com and with ruddy 
locks; and with no less pomp that car was seen adorned by nine of her 
fables, which had been painted there. For the first of tliese was seen 
figured the happy birth of Pluto, the God of Riches, horn, as we read 
in certain poets, from her and from the hero lasius; even as for the second 
she was seen washing with great care and feeding with her own milk 
the little Triptoiemus, son of Eleusis and Hyona, For the third was 
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seen the same Triptolemus flying by her advice upon one of the two 
dragons that had been presented to him by her, together with the car, 
to tiie end that he might go through the world piously teaching the care 
and cultivation of the fields; the other dragon having been killed by the 
impious King of the Getse, who sought with every effort likewise to slay 
Triptolemus. For the fourth was seen how she hid ho* beloved daughter 
Proserpine in Sicily, foreseeing in a certain sense that which afterwards 
befeE her; even as in the fifth,likewise, she was seen after that event, as 
has been told elsewhere, going to Phrygia to visit her mother Cybde; 
and in the dxth, as she was dwehing in that place, the same Proserpme 
was seen appearing to her in a dream, and demonstrating to her in what a 
pUght ^e found herself from Pluto's rape of her; ori wHch account, 
being aU distraught, she was seen in the seventh returning in great haste 
to Sicily. For the eighth, likewise, was seen how, not finding her there, 
in her deep anguish she kindled two great torches, being moved to the 
resolution to seek her throughout the whole world; and in the ninth and 
last she was seen arriving at the well of Cyane, and* there coming by 
chance upon the girdle of her stolen daughter, a sure ^oof of what had 
befallen her; whereuptm in her great wratli, not havmg aught else on 
which to vent it, she was seen turning to break to pieces the rakes, hoes, 
ploughs, and other rustic implements that chanced to have been left 
there in the fields by the peasants. At the foot of the car, then, were 
seen walking figures signifying her various sacrifices; first, for those that 
are called the Eleusinia, two little virgins attired in white vestments, 
each with a gracious little basket in the hands, one of which was seen to 
be all filled with various flow'ers, and the other with various ears of com. 
After which, for those sacrifices that were offered to Ceres as Goddess of 
Earth, there were seen coming two boys, two women, and two men, 
likewise all dressed in white, and all crowned with hyacinths, who were 
leading two great oxen, as it were to sacrifice them; and then, for those 
others that were offered to Ceres the Law-giver, called by the Greefe 
Thesmophoros, were seen coming two matrons only, very chaste m 
aspect, likewise dressed in white, and in like manner crowned tvith ears 
of com and agnus-castus. And after these, in order to display in full tlie 
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whole order of her sacrifices, there were seen coming three Greek priests, 
likewise attired in white draperies, two of whom carried in the hands 
two lighted torches, and the other an ancient lamp, likewise lighted. 
And, finally, the sacred company was concluded by the two heroes so 
much beloved by Ceres, of whom mention has been made above—Tripto- 
lemus, namdy, who carried a plough in the hand and was shown riding 
upon a dragon, and larius, whom it was thought proper to figure in the 
easy, rich, and gracious habit of a huntsman. * 

Twentieth Cae, of Bacchus. 

Then followed the twentieth car, of Bacchus, likewise shaped with 
singular artistry and with novel and truly most fanciful and bizarre in' 
vention; and it was seen in the form of a very graceful little ship aU over* 
laid with silver, which was balanced in such wise upon a great base that 
had the true and natural appearance of the cerulean sea, that at the 
slightest movemdit it was seen, with extraordinary pleasure for the 
spectators, to roll from side to side in the very manner of a real ship upon 
the real sea. In it, besides'the merry and laughifig Bacchus, attired in 
the usual manner and set in the most commanding place, there were seen 
in company with Maron, King of Thrace, some Bacchantes and some 
Satyrs all merry and joyful, sounding various cymbals and other such¬ 
like instruments; and since, as it were, from a part of that happy ship 
there rose an abundant fount of bright and foaming wine, they were seen 
not only drinking the wine very often from various cups, with much re¬ 
joicing, but also with the licence that wine induces inviting the bystanders 
to drink and sing in their company. In place of a mast, also, the little 
ship had a great thyrsus wreathed in vine-leaves, which supported a 
graceful and swelling sail, upon which, to the end that it might be glad¬ 
some and ornate, were seen painted many of those Bacchantes who, so 
it is said, are wont to run about, drinking and dandng and singing with 
much licence, over Mount Tmolus, father of the choicest wines. At the 
foot of the car, then, was seen walking the beautiful Syce, beloved by 
Bacchus, who had upon the head a garland, and in the hand a branch, 
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of fig; and with her, likewise, was the other love of the same Bacchus, 
Staphyle by name, who, besides a great vine-branch wi^ many grapes 
that^he carried in the hand, was also seen to have made in no less lovely 
fashion about her head, with vine-leaves and bunches of similar grapes, 
a^reen and graceful garland, After these came the fair and youthful 
Cissus, also beloved by Bacchus, who, falling by misfortune, was trans¬ 
formed by Mother Earth into ivy, on which account he was seen in a 
habit all covered with ivy in every part. And behind him was seen 
coming old Silenus, all naked and bound upon an ass with various gar¬ 
lands of ivy, as if by reason of his drunkenness he were unable to support 
himself, and carrying attached to his girdle a great wooden cup all worn 
away; and with him, likewise, came the God of Banquets, called by the 
ancients Comus, represented in the form of a ruddy, beardless, and most 
beautiful youth, aD crowned with roses, but in aspect so somnolent and 
languid, that it appeared almost as if the huntsman’s boar-spear and the 
lighted torch that he carried in the hands might fall from them at ^y 
moment. There followed with a panther upon the back the old and like¬ 
wise ruddy and laughing Drunkenness, attired in a red habit, with a 
great foaming vessel o?wine in the hands, and with her the young and 
merry Laughter; and behind these were seen coming in the garb of 
shepherds and nymphs two men and two women, followers of Bacchus, 
crowned and adorned in various ways with various leaves of the vine. 
And Semele, the mother of Bacchus, aU smoky and scorched in memory 
of the ancient fable, with Narcffius, the first ordinator of the sacrifices 
to Bacchus, who had a great he-goat upon his back, and was adorned 
with antique and shining arms, appeared to form a worthy, appropriate, 
and gracious end to that glad and festive company. 

Twekty-first and Last Car. 

The twcnty-fiist and last car, representing the Roman Mount Jani- 
* culum, and drawn by two great white rams, was given to the venmble 
p ^ Janus j fignred with two heads, one young and the other old, as is the 
custom^ and holding in the hands a great kej" and a thin wand, to demon- 
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stiate the power over doors and streets that is attributed to him* At the 
foot of the car was seen coming sacred Religionj attired in white linen 
vestments, with one of the hands open, and carrying in the otha* an 
ancient altar with a burning flame; and on either side of her were the 
Prayers, represented, as they are described by Homer, in the form of tWo 
wrinkled, lame, cross-eyed, and melancholy old women, dres^ in 
draperies of turquoise-blue. After these were seen coming Antevorta 
and Postvorta, the companions of Divinity, of whom it was believed that 
the first had power to know whether prayers were or were not to be heard 
by the Gods; and the second, who rendered account only of the past, was 
able to say whether prayers had or had not been heard; the first being 
figured in the comely aspect and habit of a matron, with a lamp and a 
com-sieve in the hands, and a head-dress covered with ants upon the 
bead; and the second, clothed in front all in white, and figured with the 
face of an old woman, was seen to be attired at the back in heavy black 
draperies, and to have the hair, on the contrary, blonde, curlmg, and 
beautiful, such as is generally seen in young and love-compehing women. 
Then followed that Favour which we seek from the Gods, to the end that 
our desires may have a happy and fortunate end;%nd he, although shown 
in the aspect of a youth, blind and ’with wings, and with a proud and 
haughty presence, yet at times appeared timid and trembling because 
of the rolling wheel upon which he was seen standing, doubting that, as 
is often seen to happen, at every least turn he might come with great 
case to fall from it; and with him was seen Success, or, as vfe would rather 
say, the happy end of our enterprises, figured as a gay and lovely youth, 
holding in one of the hands a cup, and in the other an ear of corn and a 
poppy. Then there followed, in the form of a virgin crowned with oriental 
palm, with a star upon the brow and with a branch of the same palm in 
the hand, Anna Perenna, revered by the ancients as a Goddess, believing 
that she w'as able to make the year fortunate, and "with her were seen 
coming two Fetiales with the Roman toga, adorned with garlands of 
verbenae and with a sow and a stone in the hands, to denote the kind of 
oath that they were wont to take when they made any declaration for* 
the Roman people. Behind these, then, following the rdigious ceremonies 
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of war, was soon, coming a Roman Consul in tie Gabinian and purple 
toga, and. witi a spear in the hand, and with him two Roman Senators 
likewse in the toga, and two soldiers in full armour and with the Roman 
javelin. And finally, concluding that company and all the others, there 
followed Money, attired in draperies of yellow, white, and tawny colour, 
and holding in the hands various instruments for striking coins; the use 
of which, so it is believed, was first discovered and introduced, as a thing 
necessary to the human race, by Janus. 

Such were the cars and companies of that maxveUous masquerade, 
the like of which was never seen before, and, perchance, will never be 
seen again in our day. And about it—leaving on one side, as a burden 
too great for my shoulders, the vast and incomparable praises that would 
be due to it — ^there had been marshalled with much judgment six verj' 
rich masks in the guise of sergeants, or rather, captains, who, harmon¬ 
izing v€!ry well with the invention of the whole, were seen, according as 
necessity demanded, running hither and thither and keeping all that 
long line, which occupied about half a mile of road,'advancing in due 
order with decorum and grace. 

Now, drawing neir at length to the en 5 of that splendid and most 
merrv" Carnival, which would have been much more merry and celebrated 
with much more splendour, if the inoppoTtune death of Pius IV, which 
happened a short time before, had not incommoded a good number of 
very reverend Cardinals and other very illustrious lords from all Italy, 
who, invited to those most royal nuptials, had made preparations to 
come; and leaving on one side the rich and lovely inventions without 
number seen in the separate masks, thanks to the amorous young men, 
not only in the innumerable banquets and other suchlike entertainments, 
but wherever they broke a lance or tilted at the ring, now in one place 
and now in another, and wherever they made similar trial of their dex¬ 
terity and valour in a thousand other games; and treating only of the 
last festival, which was seen on the last day, I shall say that although 
there had been seen the innumerable things, so rare, so rich, and so 
* ingenious, of which mention has been made above, yet this festival, 
from the pleasing nature of the play, from the richness, emulation and 
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competence sho^vn in it by our craftsmen (some of whom, as always 
happens, considered themselves surpassed in the things accomplished), 
and from a certain extravagance and variety in the inventions, some of 
which appeared beautiful and ingenious, and others ridiculous and 
clumsy, this one, 1 say, also displayed an extraordinary and most charm¬ 
ing beauty, and likewise gave to the admiring people, amid all that 
satiety, a pleasure and a delight that were marvellous and perhaps 
unexpected; and it was a buffalo-race, composed of ten distinct conif 
panies, which were distributed, besides those that the Sovereign Pnnees 
took for themselves, partly among the lords of the Court and the strangers, 
and partly among the gentlemen of the city and the two colonies of 
merchants, the Spanish and the Genoese. First, then, upon the first 
buffalo that appeared in the appointed place, there was seen coming 
Wickedness, adorned with great art and judgment, who was shown 
being chased, goaded and beaten by six cavaliers likewise figured most 
ingeniously as Scourging, or rather. Scourges, After that, upon the 
second buffalo, which had the apprearance of a lazy ass, was seen coming 
-t h<^ old and drunken Silenus, supported by six Bacchants, who were 
seen striving at the same fime to goad and spuiTthe ass; even as upon 
the third, which had the form of a calf, tliere was likewise seen coming 
the ancient Osiris, accompanied by six of the companions or soldiers 
with whom, it is believed, that Deity travelled over many parts of the 
world and taught to the still new and barbarous races the cultivation of 
the fields. Upon the fourth, without any disguise, was placed as on 
horseback Human Life, likewise chased and goaded by six cavaliers 
who represented the Years; even as upon the fifth, also without any 
disguise, was seen coming Fame with the many mouths and with the 
great wings of desire that are customary, also chased by six cavaliers 
who resembled Virtue, or the Virtues; which Virtues, so it was said, 
chasing her, were aspiring to obtain the due and well-deserved reward 
of honour. Upon the sixth, then, was seen coming a very rich Mercury, 
who was shown being goaded and mged on no l^s than the others by 
six other similar figures of Mercury; and upon the seventh was seen * 
the nurse of Romulus, Acca Laurentia, with six of her Fratres Arvales, 
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who were not only urging her lazy animal to a run with their goads, hut 
seemed almost to have been introduced to keep her company with much 
fittin^ess and pomp* Upon the eighth, next, was seen coming mth 
muchVace and richness a large and very natural owl, with six cavaliers 
in the form of bats most natumJ and marveEously similar to the reality, 
who with most dexterous horses, goading the bufialo now from one 
side and now from another, were seen delivering a thousand joyous and 
most festive assaults. For the ninth, with singular artifice and ingenious 
illusion, there was seen appearing little by little a Cloud, which, after 
it had held the eyes of the spectators for some time in suspense, was 
seen in an instant as it were to part asunder, and froin it issued the 
seafaring Misenus seated upon the buffalo, which at once was seen pur- 
. sued and pricked by six Tritons adorned in a very rich and most masterly 
fashion. And for the tenth and last there was seen coming, almost 
with the same artifice, but in a different and much larger form and in 
a different colour, another shnUar Cloud, which, parting asunder in like 
manner at the appointed place with smoke and flarfie and a homble 
thunder, was seen to have within it infernal Pluto, drawn in his usual 
car, and from it in a most gracious manner was seen to come forth m 
place of a buffalo a great and awful Cerberus, who was chased by six 
of those glorious ancient heroes who are supposed to dwell in peace 
in tlie Elyslan Fields. AH those companies, when they had appeared 
one by one upon the piazza and presented the due and gracious spectacle, 
and after a long breaking of lances, a great caracoling of horses, and a 
thousand other suchlike games, ivith which the fair lathes and the multi¬ 
tude of spectators were entertained for a good time, finally made their 
way to the place where the buffaloes were to be set to race. And there, 
the trumpet having sounded, and each company striving that its buffalo 
should arrive at the appointed goal before the others, and now one pr^ 
vmling and now another, all of a sudden, when they were come within 
a certain distance of the place, all the air about them was seen filled 
with terror and alarm from the great and deafening fires that smote 
them now on one ^de and now on another, in a thousand strange fashions, 
insomuch that very often it was seen to happen that one who at the 
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beginning had been nearest to winnii^ the coveted prize, the timid and 
not very obedient animaJ taking fright at the noise, the smoke, and the 
fires above described, which, In proportion as one went ahead, b«:?ime 
ever greater and assailed that one with ever greater vehemeGice, so 
that the animals turned in various directions, and very often took to 
headlong flight—it was seen many times, ! say, that the first w'ere con¬ 
strained to return among the last; while the confusion of men, bufialoes, 
and horses, and the lightning-flashes, noises, and thunderings, produced 
a strange, novel, and incomparable pleasure and delight. And thus 
with that spectacle was finally contrived a splendid, although for many 
perhaps disturbing, conclusion of the joyous and most festive Carnival, 

In the first and holy days of the foEowing Lent, with the thought of 
pleasing the most devout bride, but also with truly extraordinary pleasure. 
for the whole people, who, having been deprived of such things for many 
years, and part of the fragile apparatus having been lost, feared that 
they would never be resumed, there was held the festival, so famous 
and so celebrated in olden days, of S. Felice, so-called from the church 
where it used formerly to be represented. But this time, besides that 
which their Excellencies, our Lords, themselves* deigned to do, it was 
represented at the pains and expense of four of the principal and most 
ingenious gentlemen of the city in the Church of S. Spin to, as a place 
more capacious and more beautiful, with a vast apparatus of machinery 
and all the old instruments and not a few newly added. In it, besides 
many Prophets and Sibyls who, singing in the simple ancient manner, 
announced the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ, very notable nay, 
marvellous, stupendous, and incomparable, from its having been con¬ 
trived in those ignorant ages—was the Paradise, which, opening in an 
instant, was seen filled with all the hierarchies of the Angels and of the 
Sidnts both male and female, and with various movements representing 
its different spheres, and as it were sending dowm to earth the Divine 
Gabriel shining with infinite splendour, in the midst of dght other little 
Angels, to bring the Annunciation to the Glorious Virgin, who was seen 
waiting in her chamber, all humble and devout; ail bebg let down (and » 
reascending aftenvards), to the rare marvd of everyone, from the highest 
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part of the cupola of that church, where the above-described Paradise 
was figured, down to the floor of the chamber of the Virgin, which was 
not^r^sed any great height from the ground, and all with such security 
and methods so beautiful, so facile, and so ingenious, that it appeared 
scarcely possible that the human brain was able to go so far. And wnth 
this the festivities aB arranged by our most excellent Lords for those 
most royal nuptials had a conclusion not only renowned and splendid, 
but also, as was right fitting for true Christian Princes, religious and 
devout. 

Many things, also, could have been told of a very noble spectacle 
presented by ^e most Uberal S^nor Paolo Giordano Orslno, Duke of 
Bracciano, in a great and most heroic theatre, all suspended in the air, 
which was constructed by him of woodwork in those days with royal 
spirit and incredible expense; and in it, with very rich inventions of the 
Knights Challengers, of ■whom he was one, and of the Kmghts Adven« 
turers, there was fought with various anus a combat for a barrier, and 
there was performed with beautifully trained horses, fo the rare delight 
of the spectators, the graceful dance called the Battaglia. But this, 
being hindered by inopportune rains, was prolonged over many days; 
and since, seeking to treat of it at any length, it would require almost 
an entire work, being now weary, I believe that I may be pardoned if 
without saying more of it I bring this my long — I know not whether to 
call it tedious—^labour, at length to an end. 
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‘ DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS OF GIORGIO VASARI 

PAINTER ANP ARCHITECT OF AREZZO 

'1 

Having discoursed hitherto of the works of others, with the greatest 
diligence and sincerity that my brain has been able to command, I also 
wsh at the end of these my labours to assemble together and make 
known to the world the works that the Divine Goodness in its grace has 
enabled me to execute, for the reason that, if indeed they are not of 
that perfection which I might wish, it will yet be seen by him who may 
consent to look at them with no jaundiced eye that they have been 
wrought by me with study, diligence, and loving labour, and are therefore 
worthy, if not of praise, at least of excuse; besides which, being out in 
the world and open to view, I cannot hide them. And since perchance 
at some time they might be described by sofne other person, it is surely 
better that I should confess the truth, and of myself accuse my imper¬ 
fection, which I know only too well, being assured of this, that if, as I 
said, there may not be seen in them the perfection of excellence, there 
will be perceived at least an ardent desire to work well, great and inde¬ 
fatigable effort, and the extraordinary love that I bear to our arts. 
Wherefore it may come about that, according to the law, myself confess¬ 
ing openly my own deficiencies, I shall be in great part pardoned. 

To begin, then, with my earliest years, let me say that, having 
spoken suf&ciently of the origin of my family, of my birth and childhood, 
and how I was set by Antonio, my father, with all manner of lovingness 
on the path of the arts, and in particular that of design, to which he 
saw me much inclined, with good occasions in the Life of Luca Signorelli 
of Cortona, my kinsman, in that of Francesco Salviati, and in many other 
* places in the present work, I shall not proceed to repeat the same things. 
But I must relate that after having drawn in my first years all the good 
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pictures that are about the churches of ArezjOj the first rudiments were 
taught to me with some method by the Frenchman Guglielmo da Marcilla^ 
whose life and works we have described above. Then, having bee^a^en 
to Florence in the year 1524 by Silvio Passerinii Cardinal of Conona, I 
gave some little attention to design under Mlchelagnolo, Andrea del Sarto^ 
and others. But the Medici having been driven from Florence in the 
year 1527, and in particular Alessandro and Ippolito, with whom, young 
as 1 was, I had a strait attachment of service through the said Cardinal, 
my paternal uncle Don Antonio made me return to Arezao, where a short 
time before my father had died of pl^ue; which Don Antonio, keeping 
me at a distance from the city lest I might be infected by the plague, was 
the reason that 1, to avoid idleness, went about exercising my hand 
throughout the district of Arezzo, near our parts, painting some things 
in fresco for the peasants of the countryside, allitough as yet I had 
scarcely ever touched colours; in doing which I learned that to try your 
hand and work b}/ yourself is helpful and instructive, and enables you to 
gain excellent practice. In the year afterwards, 1528, the plague being 
finished, the first work that I executed was a little altar-picture for the 
Church of S, Piero, of the Servite Friars, at Arezzo; and in that picture, 
which is placed against a pilaster, are three half-length figures, S, Agatha, 
S. Rocco, and S. Sebastian. Being seen by Rosso, a very famous painter, 
who came in those days to Arezzo, it came about that he, recognizing in 
it something of the good taken from Nature, desired to know me, and 
afterwards assisted me with designs and counsel. Nor was it long before 
by his means M. Lorenzo Gamurrini gave me an altar-picture to execute, 
for which Rosso made me the design; and I then painted it with all the 
study, labour, and diligence that were possible to me, in order to learn 
and to acc^uire something of a name. And if my powers had equalled my 
good will, I would have soon become a passing good painter, so much I 
studied and laboured at the things of art; but I found the difficulties 
much greater than I had judged at the beginning. 

However, not losing heart, I returned to Florence, wliere, perceiving 
that I could not save only after a long time become such as to be able * 
to assist the ihree sisters and two younger brothers left to me by my 
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father^ I placed myself with a goldsmith. But not for long, because in 
the year 1529, the enemy having come agmnst Florence, I went off with 
the^ goldsmith Manno, who was very much my friend, to Ksa, where, 
settin^aside the goldsmith's craft, I painted in fresco the arch that is 
oVer the door of the old Company of the Florentines, and some pictures 
in oils, which were given to me to execute by means of Don Miniato 
Pitti, at that time Abbot of Agnano without the city of Pisa, and of 
Luigi Guicciardini, who was then in that city. Then, the war growing 
every day more general, I resolved to return to Arezzo^ but, not being 
able to go by the direct and ordinary road, I made my way by the 
mountains of Modena to Bologna. There, finding that some triumphal 
arches were being decorated in painting for the coronation of Charles V, 
young as I was I obtained some worh, which brought me honour and 
profit; and since I drew passing well, I would have found means to live 
and work there. But the desire that I had to revisit my family and 
other relatives brought it about that, having found good company, 1 
returned to Arezzo, where, finding my afiairs in a good state after the 
diligent care taken of them by the above-named Don Antonio, my unde, 
I settled down with a ^uiet mind and applied myself to design, execut¬ 
ing also some little things in oils of no great importance. Meanwhile 
the above-named Don Miniato Ktti was made Abbot or Prior, 1 know 
not which, of S. Anna, a monastery of Monte Oliveto in the territory of 
Siena, and he sent for me; and so I made for him and for Albenga, their 
General, some pictures and other works in painting. Then, the same 
mar t having been made Abbot of S. Bernardo in Arezzo, I painted for 
him two pictures in oils of Job and Moses on the balustrade of the organ. 
And since the work pleased those monks, they commissioned me to paint 
some pictures in fresco—namely, the four Evangelists—on the vaulting 
and walls of a portico before the principal door of the church, with God 
the Father on the vaulting, and some other figures large as life; in which, 
although as a youth of little experience I did not do aB that one more 
pracdsed would have done, nevertheless 1 did all that 1 could, and 
’ work which pleased those fathers, having regard for my small experience 
and age. But scarcely had I finished that work when Cardinal Ippolito 
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de’ Medici, passing through Arezzo by post, took me away to Rome to 
serve him, as has been related in the Life of Salviati; and there, by the 
courtesy of that lord, I had facilities to attend for many months to'the 
study of design. And I could say with truth that those facili]|(^ and 
my studies at that time were my true and principal master in my ai't, 
although before that those named above had assisted me not a little; 
and there had not gone from my heart the ardent desire to learn, and 
the untiring zeal to be always drawing night and day. There was also 
of great benefit to me in those days the competition of my young con¬ 
temporaries and compamons, who have since become for the most part 
ver}!’ excellent in our art. Nor was it otherwise than a very sharp spur 
to me to have such a desire of glory, and to see many %vho had proved 
themselves very rare, and had risen to honour and rank; so that I used 
to say to myself at times: “ Why should it not be in my power to obtain 
by assiduous study and labour some of that grandeur and rank that so 
many others have acquired ? They, also, were of flesh and bones, as 
I am." 

Urged on, tlierefore, by so many sharp spurs, and by seeing how 
much need my family had of me, I disposed mysClf never to shrink from 
any fatigue, discomfort, vigil, and toil, in order to achieve that end; 
and, having thus resolved in my mind, there remained nothing notable 
at that time in Rome, or afterwards in Florence, and in other places 
where I dwelt, that 1 did not draw in my youth, and not pictures only, 
but also sculptures and architectural works ancient and modem. And 
besides the proficience that 1 made in drawing the vaulting and chapel of 
Michdagnolo, there remained nothing of Rafiaello, Polidoro, and Baidas- 
sarre da Siena, tliat I did not likewise draw in company \rith Francesco 
Salviati, as has been told already in his Life. And to the end that each 
of us might have drawings of everything, during the day the one would 
not draw the same things as the other, but different, and then at night 
we used to copy each other's drawings, so as to save time and extend our 
studies; not to mention that more often than not w*e ate our morning 
meal standing up, and little at that. After which incredible labour, the* 
first work that issued from my hands, as from my own forge, was a great 
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picture with figures large as life, of a Venus with the Graces adorning and 
beautifying her, which Cardinal de' Medici caused me to paint; but of 
that picture there is no need to speak, because it was the work of a lad, 
nor wo^d I touch on it, save that it is dear to me to remember still these 
first be^nings and many upward steps of my apprenticeship in the arts. 
Enough that that lord and others gave me to believe that there was in 
it a certain something of a good beginning and of a lively and resolute 
spirit. And since among other things I had made therein to please my 
fancy a lustful Satyr who, standing hidden amid some bushes, was 
rejoicing and feasting himself on the sight of Venus and the Graces nude, 
that so pleased the Cardinal that he had me clothed anew from head 
to foot, and then gave orders that I should paint in a larger picture, 
likewise in oils, the battle of the Satyrs wth the Fauns, Sylvan Gods, and 
children, forming a sort of Bacchanal; whereupon, setting to work, I 
made the cartoon and then sketched in the canvas in colours, which was 
ten bracda long. Having then to depart in the direction of Hungary, 
the Cardinal made me known to Pope Clement and Idft me to tlie pro* 
tecUon of his Holiness, who gave me into the charge of Signor Jeronimo 
Montaguto, his Chamberlain, with letters authorizing that, if I might 
wish to fly from the air of Rome that summer, I should be received in 
Florence by Duke Alessandro; which it would have been well for me to 
do, because, choosing after all to stay tn Rome, what with the heat, the 
air, and my fatigue, 1 fell sick in such sort that In order to be restored I 
was forced to have myself carried by litter to Arezzo. Finally, however, 
being well again, about the loth of the following December 1 came to 
Florence, where I was received by the above-named Duke with kindly 
mien, and shortly afterwards given into the charge of the magnificent 
M. Ottaviano de' Medici, who so took me under his protection, that as 
long as he lived he treated me always as a son; and his blessed memory 
I shall always remember and revere, as of a most affectionate father. 
Returning then to my usual studies, 1 received facilities by means of that 
lord to enter at my pleasure into the new sacristy of S, Lorenzo, w'here 
^re the works of Michelagnolo, he having gone in those days to Rome; 
and so I studied them for some time with much diligence, just as they 
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were on the ground. Then, setting myself to work, I painted in a picture 
of three braccia a Dead Christ carried to the Sepulchre by Nicodemi^, 
Joseph, and others, and behind them the Maries weeping; which picture, 
when it was finished, was taken by Duke Alessandro. And it w'as a good 
and auspicious beginning for my labours, for the reason that not ^nly did 
he hold it in account as long as he lived, but it has been ever since in 
the chamber of Duke Cosimo, and is now in that of the most illustrious 
Prince, his son; and although at times I have desired to set my han{^ 
upon it again, in order to improve it in some parts, 1 have not been 
allowed. Duke Alessandro, then, having seen this my first work, 
ordained that I should finish the ground-floor room in the Palace of the 
Medici which had been left incomplete, as has been related, by Giovanni 
da Udine. Whereupon 1 painted there four stories of the actions of 
C«sar; his swimming with the Commentaries in one hand and a sword 
in the mouth, his causing the writings of Pompeius to be burned in order 
not to see the works of his enemies, his revealing himself to a helmsman 
while tossed by fortune on the sea, and, finally, his triumph; but this 
last was not completely finished. During which time, although 1 was but 
little more than eighteen years of age, the Duke^gave me a salary of six 
crowns a month, a place at table for myself and a servant, and rooms to 
live in, with many other conveniences. And although I knew that 1 was 
ver>^ far from deserving so much, yet I did all that I could with diligence 
and lovingness, nor did I shrink from asking from my ciders w^hatever 
I did not know myself; wherefore on many occasions I was assisted with 
counsel and with work by Tribolo, Bandinelli, and others. I painted, 
then, in a picture three braccia high, Duke Alessandro himself in armour, 
portrayed from life, with a new invention in a seat formed of captives 
bound together, and with other fantasies. And I remember that besides 
the portrait, which was a good likeness, in seeking to make the burnished 
surface of the armour bright, shining, and natural, I was not very far 
from losing my wits, so much did 1 exert myself in copying every least 
tiling from the reality. However, despairing to be able to approach to 
the truth in the work, I took Jacopo da Pontormo, whom I revered foc^ 
his great ability, to see it and to advise me; and he, having seen the 
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picture and perceived my agony, said to me lovingly: “ My son, as long 
as this real lustrous armour stands beside the picture, your armour will. 
alw5iys appear to you as painted, for, although lead-white is the most 
brilliant pigment that art employs, the iron is yet more brilliant and 
lustrous. Take away the real amour, and you will then see that your 
counterfeit armour is not such poor stuff as you thuvk it/’ 

That picture, when it was finished, I gave to the Duke, and the Duke 
presented it to M. Ottaviano de' Medici, in whose house it has been up 
to the present day, in company with the portrait of Caterina, the then 
young sister of the Duke, and aftenvards Queen of France, and that of 
the Magnificent Lorenzo, the Elder. And in the same house are three 
pictures also by my hand and executed in my youth; in one is Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac, in the second Christ in the Garden, and in the third His 
Supper with the Apostles. Meanwhile Cardinal Ippolito died, in whom 
was centred the sum of all my hopes, and 1 began to recognize how 
vain generally are the hopes of this world, and that a man must trust 
mostly in himself and in being of some account. After these works, 
perceiving that the Duke was all given over to fortifications and to 
building, I began, the better to be able to s 5 rve him, to give attention 
to matters of architecture, and spent much time upon them. But mean- 
whiiCj festive preparations having to be made in Florence in the year 
1536 for receiving the Emperor Charles V, the Duke, in giving orders 
for that, commanded the deputies charged with the care of those pomps, 
as has been related in the Life of Tribolo, that they should have me with 
them to design all the arches and other ornaments to be made for that 
entry'. Which done, there was allotted to me for my benefit, besides 
the great banners of the castle and fortress, as has been told, the facade 
in the manner of a triumphal arch that was constructed at S. Felice in 
Piazza, forty braccia high and tw'enty wide, and then the ornamentation 
of the Porta a S. Piero Gattolini; works all great and beyond my strength. 
And, what was worse, those favours having drawn down upon me a 
* thnitsflnH envious thoughts, about twenty men who were helping me to 
do the banners and the other labours left me nicely in tlie lurch, at the 
persuasion of one person or another, to the end that I might not be able 
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to execute works so many and of such importance. But I, w'ho had fore^ 
seen the malice of such creatures (to whom I had always sought to give 
assistance)j partly labouring with my own hand day and night,' and 
partly aided by painters brought in from without, who helped m^secretly, 
attended to my business, and strove to conquer all such difiaculties ind 
treacheries by means of the works themselves- During that time 
Bertoldo Corsini, who was then proveditor-general to his Excellency, 
had reported to the Duke that I had undertaken to do so many things 
that it would never be possible for me. to have them finished in time, 
particularly because I had no men and the works were mudi in arrears- 
Whereupon the Duke sent for me, and told me what he had heard; 
and I answered that my works were well advanced, as his Excel¬ 
lency might see at his pleasure, and that the end would do credit 
to the whole. Then I went away, and no long time passed before he 
came secretly to where I was working, and, having seen everything, 
recr^nized in part the envy and malice of those who were pressing upon 
me without having any cause. The time having come when everything 
was to be in order, I had finished my works to the last detail and set 
them in their places, to the great satisfaction di the Duke and of all the 
city; whereas those of some who had thought more of my business than 
of their own, were set in place unfinished. When tlie festivities were 
over, besides four hundred crowns tliat were paid to me for my work, 
the Duke gave me three hundred that were taken away from those who 
had not carried their works to completion by the appointed time, accord¬ 
ing as had been arranged by agreement. And with those earnings and 
donations I married one of my sisters, and shortly afterwards settled an¬ 
other as a nun in the Murate at Arezzo, giving to the convent besides the 
dowry, or rather, aims, an altar-picture of the Annunciation by my hand, 
with a Tabernacle of the Sacrament accommodated in that picture, which 
was placed within their choir, where they perform their ofiices. Having 
then received from the Company of the Corpus Domini, at Arezzo, the com¬ 
mission for the altar-piece of the high-altar of S. Domenico, I painted in 
it Christ taken down from the Cross; and shortly afterwards I began jfor 
the Company of S. Rocco the altar-picture of their church, in Florence, 
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Now, while I was going on 'svuining for myself honour, name, and 
wealth under the protection of Duke Alessandro, that poor lord was 
cruelly murdered, and there was snatched away from me all hope of 
that which 1 was promising to myself from Fortune by means of hb 
favour j\vherefore, having been robbed within a few years of Clement, 
Ippolito,' and Alessandro, I resolved at the advice of M. Ottaviano that 
I would never again follow the fortune of Courts, but only art, although 
i$ would have been easy to establish myself with Signor Cosimo de' 
Medici, the new Duke, And sp, while carrying forward in Arezzo the 
above~named altar-picture and the facade of S- Rocco, with the ornament, 
I was making preparations to go to Rome, when by means of M* Giovanni 
PoUastra—and by the will of God, to whom I have always commended 
myself, and to whom I attribute and have always attributed my every' 
blessing—I was invited to CamaldoU, the centre of the Camaldolese 
Congregation, by the fathers of that hermitage, to see that which they 
were designing to have done in their church. Arriving there, I found 
supreme pleasure in the Alpine and eternal solitude* and quietness of 
that holy place; and although 1 became aware at the first moment that 
those fathers of veners4>le aspect were besicte themselves at seeing me 
so young, I took heart and talked to them to such purpose, that they 
resolved that they would avail themselves of my hand m the many 
pictures in oils and in fresco tliat were to be painted in their church of 
CamaldoU. Now, while they wished that before any other thing I should 
execute the picture of the high-altar, I proved to them with good reasons 
that it was better to paint first one of the lesser pictures, which were 
going in the tramezzo,* and that, having finbhed it, if it should please 
them, I would be able to continue. Besides that, I would not make 
any fixed agreement with them as to money, but said that if my work, 
when finbhed, were to please them, they might pay me for it as they 
chose, and, if it did not please them, they might return it to me, and I 
would keep it for myself most willingly; which condition appearing to 
them only too honest and loving, they were content that I should set 
jny hand to the work. They said to me, then, that they wbhed to have 
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m it Our Lady with her Son in her arms, and S. John the Baptist and 
S. Jerome, who were both hermits and lived in woods and forests; and 
I departed from the hermitage and made my way down to their Abbey 
of Camaldoli, where, having made a design with great rapidity, which 
pleased them, I began the altar-piece, and in two months had^t com¬ 
pletely finished and set in place, to the great satisfaction of those* fatliers, 
as they gave me to understand, and of myself. And in that period of 
two months I proved how much more one is assisted in studies by sweet 
tranquilhty and honest solitude than by the noises of public squares 
and courts; I recogniaed, L say, my error in having in the past placed 
my hopes in men and in the lollies and intrigues of this w'orld. That 
altar-picture finished, then, they allotted to me straightway the rest of 
the tiameazo* of the church—^namely, the scenes and other things in fresco- 
work to be painted there both high and low, which I was to execute 
during the following summer, for the reason that in the winter it w'ould be 
scarcely possible to work in fresco at that altitude, among those mountains. 

Meanwhile I cetumed to Arezzo and finished the altar-picture for 
S. Rocco, painting in it Our Lady, six Saints, and a God the Father 
with some thunder-bolts inf the hand, representiiig the pestilence, which 
He is in the act of hurling down, but S. Rocco and other Saints make 
intercession for the people. And in the fa^de are many figures in 
fresco, which, like the altar-picture, are no better than they should be. 
Then Fra Bartolommeo Gratiani, a friar of S. Agostino in Monte Sansovino, 
sent to invite me to Val di Caprese, and commissioned me to execute a 
great altar-piece in oils for the high-altar of the Church of S. Agostino in 
that same Monte Sansovino. And after we had come to an agreement, 

I made my way to Florence to see M. Ottaviano, where, staying several 
days, I had much ado to prevent myself from re-entering the service of 
the Court, as I was minded not to do. However, by advancing good 
reasons 1 won the battle, and I resolved that by hook or by crook, before 
doing anything else, I would go to Rome. Bat in that I did not succeed 
^til I had made for that same Messer Ottaviano a copy of the picture 
in which formerly Rafiaello da Uibino had portrayed Popje Leo, Cardinal* 

• See note on p. 57, VoL I. 
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Giulio de’ Medici, and Cardinal de' Rossi, for the Diite was claiming the 
original, which was then in the possession of Messer Ottaviano; and the 
copy that I made is now in the house of the heirs of that lord, who on 
my departure for Rome wrote me a letter of exchange for five hundred 
crownsVn Giovan Battista Puocini, which he was to pay me on demand, 
and said to mei ** Use tl^is money to enable you to attend to your studies, 
and afterwards, when you find it convenient, you can return it to me 
•either in work or in cash, just as you please. Aniving in Rome, then, 
in February' of the year 1538 ,1 stayed there until the end of June, giving 
my attention in company with Giovan Battista Cungi of the Borgo, my 
assistant, to drawing aE that I had left not drawn the other times that 
I had been in Rome, and particularly everything that was in tlie under¬ 
ground grottoes. Not did I leave anything either in architecture or in 
sculpture that I did not draw and measure, insomuch that I can say 
with truth that the drawings that I made in that space of time were 
more than three hundred; and for many years afterwards I found pleasure 
and advantage in examining them, refreshing the memory of the things 
of Rome. And how much those labours and studies benefited me, was 
seen after my return t® Tuscany in the altar-picture that I executed at 
Monte Sansovino, in which I painted witli a somewhat better manner the 
Assumption of Our Lady, and at the foot, besides the Apostles who are 
about the sepulchre, S. Augustine and S. Romualdo. Having then gone 
to Camaldoli, according as 1 had promised those eremite fathers, I painted 
in the other altar-piece of the tramezswD* the Nativity of Jesus Christ, 
representing a night illumined by the Splendour of the newborn Christ, 
who is surrounded by some Shepherds adoring Him; in doing which, I 
strove to imitate with colours the rays of the suit, and copied the figures 
and all the other things in that work from Nature and in the proper light, 
to the end that they might be as similar as possible to the reality. Then, 
since that light could not pass above the hut, from tliere upwards and 
all around I avaEed myself of a light that comes from the splendour of the 
Angels tliat are in the air, singing Gloria in Excel sis Deo; not to mention 
'that in certain places the Shepherds that are around make light with 


* See note on p. 57, Vd. I. 
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bumijig leaves of straw^ and also the Moon and the Star, and the Angel 
that is appearing to certain Shepherds. For the building, then, I made 
some antiquities after my own fancy, with broken statues and other 
things of that kind. In short, I executed that work with aU my power 
and knowledge, and although I did not satisfy with the hand ^d the 
brush my great desire and eagerness to work supremely well, nevertheless 
the picture has pleased many; wherefore Messer Fausto Sabeo, a man of 
great learning who was then custodian of the Pope^s Library, and some, 
othem after him, wrote many Latin verses in praise of that picture, 
moved perhaps more by afEectionate feeling than by the excellence of 
the work. Be that as it may, if there be in it anything of the good, it 
was the gift of God, That altar-picture finished, those fathers resolved 
that I should paint in fresco on the facade the stories that were to be 
there, whereupon I painted over the door a picture of the hermitage, 
with S. Romualdo and a Doge of Venice who was a saintly man on one 
side, and on the other a vision wrhich the above-named Saint had in that 
place where he afterwards made his hermitage; with some fantasies, 
grotesques, and other things that are to be seen there. Which done, 
they ordained that I should return in the s inn mec of the following year 
to execute the picture of the high-aJtar. 

Meanwhile the above - named Don Miniato Pitti, who was then 
Visitor to the Congregation of Monte Oliveto, having seen the altar- 
picture of Monte Sansovino and the works of Camaldoli, and finding in 
Bologna the Florentine Don Filippo Serragli, Abbot of S. Michele in 
Bosco, said to him that, since the refectory of that honoured monastery 
was to be painted, it appeared to him that the work should be allotted 
to me and not to another. Being therefore summoned to go to Bologna, 

1 undertook to do it, although it was a great and important work; but 
first I desired to see all the most famous works in painting that were in 
that city, both by Bolognese and by others. The work of the head- 
wall of that refectory was divided into three pictures; in one was to be 
when Abraham prepared food for the Angels in the Valley of Mamre, 
in the second Christ in the house of Mary Magdalene and Martha,^ 
speaking with Martha, and saying to her that Mary had chosen the 
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better part, and m the third was to be S, Gregory at table with twelve 
poor men, among whom he recognized one as Christ. Then, setting my 
hand to the work, I depicted in the last S. Gregory at table in a convent, 
served by Wliite Friars of that Order, that I might be able to include 
^ose lathers therein, according to their wish. Besides tliat, I made in 
the figure of that saintly Pontiff the likeness of Pope Dement VII, and 
about him, among many Lords, Ambassadors, Princes, and other person- 
» ages w'ho stand there to see him eat, 1 portrayed Duke Alessandro de 
Medici, in memory of the benefits and favours that I had received from 
him, and of his having been what be was, and with him many of my 
friends. And among those who are serving the poor men at table, I 
portrayed some friars of that convent with whom I was intimate, such 
as the strangers’ attendants who waited upon me, the dispenser, the 
cellarer, and others of the kindj and so, also, the Abbot Serragli, the 
General Don Cipriano da Verona, and Bcntivoglio. In like manner, I 
copied the vestments of that Pontiff from the reality, counterfeiting 
velvets, damasks, and other draperies of silk and gold of every kind; 
but the service of the table, vases, animals, and other things, I caused 
to be executed by Cristofano of the Borgo,‘ as was told in liis Life. In 
the second scene I sought to make the heads, draperies, and buildings 
not only different from the first, but in such a manner as to make as 
clearly evident as possible the lovingness of Christ in instructing the 
Magdalene, and the affection and readiness of Martha in arranging the 
table, and her lamentation at being left alone by her sbter in such labours 
and service; to say nothing of the attentiveness of the Apostles, and of 
many other things w'orthy of consideration in that picture. As for the 
third scene, I painted the three Angels—coming to do this 1 know not 
how — ^within a celestial light which seems to radiate from them, whde 
the rays of the sun surround the doud in which they are. Of the three 
Angels the old Abraliam is adoring one, although those that he sees are 
three; while Sarah stands laughing and wondering how that can come 
to pass which has been promised to her, and Hagar, with Ishmael in 
~ her arms, is departing from the hospitable shelter. The same radiance 
also gives light to some servants w'ho are preparing the table, among 
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whom are some who, not being able to endure that splendour, place 
their hands over their eyes and seek to shade themselves. Which variety 
of things, since strong shadows and brilliant lights give greater force*to 
pictures, caused this one to have more relief than the other two, and, 
the colours being varied, they produced a very different efiedt. But 
would I had been able to carry my conception into execution, ev<3i as 
both then and afterwards, with new inventions and fantasies, I was 
always seeking out the laborious and difficult in art. This work, then, 
whatever it may be, was executed by me in eight months, together with 
a frieze in fresco, architectural ornaments, carvings, seat-backs, panels, 
and other adornments over the whole work and the whole refectory; and 
the price of all I was content to make two hundred crowns, as one who 
aspired more to glory than to gain. Wherefore M. Andrea Alciati, my 
very dear friend, who was then reading in Bologna, caused these words 
to be placed at the foot : 

OCtOKlS HENSlBtTS OPUS AB ARETINO GEOBOIO MCTITM, NON TAM PBECIO 

QUAM AMICORUX OSSEQlilS £T HONORIS VQTQ, ANNO I539 PUrUPPUS 
SEKRAUUS PON. CUftAVlT. 

€ 

At this same time I executed two little altar-pictures, of the Dead 
Christ and of the Resurrection, which vrere placed by the Abbot Don 
Miniato Pitti in the Church of S. Maria di Barbiano, without San 
Gimignano in Valddsa. Which works finished, I returned straightway 
to Florence, for the reason that Treviso, Maestro Biagio, and other 
Bolognese painters, thinking that I was seeking to establish myseli in 
Bologna and to take their w'orks and commissions out of their hands, kept 
molesting me unc^singly; but they did more harm to themselves than 
to me, and their envious ways moved me to laughter. In Florence, then, 

I copied for M. Ottaviano a large portrait of Cardinal Ippolito'down to the 
knees, and other pictures, with which I kept myself occupied until the 
insupportable heat of summer. Which having come, I returned to the 
quiet and freshness of CamaldoU, in order to execute the above-mentioned 
altar-piece of the high-altar. In that work I painted a Christ taken, 
down from the Cross, with the greatest study and labour that were 
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within iny power; a,nd since, in the comrse of the work and oi time, it 
seemed necessary to me to improve certain things, and 1 was not satisfied 
with the first sketch, I gave it another priming and repainted it ah anew, 
as it is now to be seen, and then, attracted by the solitude and staying 
in that^same place, I executed there a picture for the same Messer 
Ottaviano, in which £ painted a young S. John, nude, among some 
rocks and crags that I copied from Nature among those mountains. 
And 1 had scarcely finished these works when there arrived in Camaldoli 
Messer Bindo Altoviti, who wished to arrange a transportation of great 
fir-trees to Rome by way of the Tiber, for the fabric of S- Ketro, from 
the Celia dl S. Alberigo, a place belonging to those fathers; and he, 
seeing all the works executed by me in that place, and by my good fortune 
liking them, resolved, before he departed thence, that I should paint an 
altar-picture for his Church of S. Apostolo in Florence. Wherefore, 
having finished that of Camaldoli, with the fa^^-de of the chapel in fresco 
(wherein I made the experiment of combining work in oil-colours with 
the other, and succeeded passing well), I made my w*ay to Florence, and 
there executed that altar-picture. Now, having to give a proof of my 
powers in Florence, whepe I had not yet executed such a work, and having 
many rivals, and also a desire to actjuire a name, 1 resolved that 1 would 
do my utmost in that work and put into it all the diligence that £ might 
find possible. And in order to be able to do that free from every 
vexatious thought, I first married my third sister and bought a house 
already begun in Arezzo, with a site for making most beautiful gardens, 
in the Borgo di S. Vito, in the best air of that city. In October, then, 
of the year 1540, I began the altar-picture for Messer Bindo, proposing 
to paint in it a scene that should represent the Conception of Our Lady, 
according to the title of the chapel; which subject presenting no little 
difficulty to me, Messer Bindo and I took the opinions of many common 
friends, men of learning, and finally I executed it in the following 
manner. Having depicted the Tree of the Pnmal Sin in the middle of the 
^ picture, I painted at its roots Adam and Eve naked and bound, as the 
first transgressors of the commandment of God, and then one by one, 
bound to the other branches, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
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Joshua, David, and the other Kings in succession, according to the order 
of time; all, I say, bound by both arms, excepting Samuel and John 
the Baptist, who are bound by one arm only, because they were blessed 
in the womb. 1 painted there, also, with the tail wound about the trunk 
of the Tree, the Ancient Serpent, who, having a human form 'from tlie 
middle upwards, has the hands bound behind; and upon his head, 
treading upon his horns, is one foot of the glorious Virgin, who has the 
other on a Moon, being herself all clothed with the Sun, and crowned 
with twelve stars. The Virgin, I say, is supported in the air, within a 
Splendour, by many nude little Angels, who are illumined by the rays 
that come from her; w'hich rays, likewise, passing through the leaves of 
the Tree, shed light upon those bound to it, and appear to be loosing 
their bonds by means of the virtue and grace tliat they bring from her 
from whom they proceed. And in the heaven, at the top of the picture, 
are two children that are holding certain scrolls, in which are written 
these words; quos ev.e culpa damkavit, marine gratia solvit. In 
short, so far as I* can remember, I had not executed any work up to that 
time with more study or with more lovingness and labour; but aD the 
same, while I may perhaps have satisfied others^ I did not satisfy myself, 
although I know the time, study, and labour that I devoted to it, 
particularly to the nudes and heads, and, indeed, to every part. 

For the labours of that picture Messer Bindo gave me three hundred 
crowns of gold, besides which, in the following year, he show’ed me so 
many courtesies and kindnesses in his house in Rome, where I made 
him a copy of the same altar-piece in a little picture, almost in miniature, 
that 1 shall always fed an obligation to his memory. At the same time 
that I painted that picture, which was placed, as I have said, in S. 
Apostolo, I executed for M. Ottaviano de' Medici a Venus and a Leda 
from the cartoons of Michdagnolo, and in a large picture a S. Jerome in 
Penitence of the size of life, who, contemplating the death of Christ, 
whom he has before him on the Cross, is beating his breast in order to 
drive from his mind the thoughts of Venus and the temptations of the * 
desh, which at times tormented him, although he lived in woods and places 
wild and solitary, as he relates of himself at great length. To demonstrate 
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whicb I made a Venus who with Love in her arras is flying from tliat con¬ 
templation, and holding Play hy the hand, while the quiver and arrows 
haVe fallen to the ground; besides which, the shafts shot by Cupid against 
that Saint return to him all broken, and some that fall are brought back 
fo him fiy the doves of Venus in their beaks. AU these pictures, although 
perhaps at that time they pleased me, and were made by me as best I 
knew, I know not bow much they please me at my preset ^e; but, since 
■art in herself is difficult, it is necessary to take from Mm who paints ^e 
best that he can do. This, indeed, I will say, b<^ause I can say it mth 
truth, that I have always executed my pictures, inventions, and designs, 
whatever may be thdr value, I do not say only with the greatest possible 
rapidity, but also with incredible facility and without eSort; for which 
let me call to witness, as I have mentioned in another place, the vast 
canvas that I painted in six days only, for S. Giovanni in Plorence, in 
the year 1342, for the baptism of the Lord Don Francesco de' Medici, 

now Prince of Florence and Siena. 

Now although I wished after these works to go to Rome, in order to 
satisfy Messer Bindo Altoviti, I did not succeed in doing it, because, being 
summoned to Venice hf Messer Pietro Aretinb, a poet of iUustrious name 
at that time, and much my friend, I was forced to go there, since he 
much desired to see me. And, moreover, I did it willingly, in order to 
see on that journey the works of Tisiano and of other painters; in which 
purpose I succeeded, for in a few days I saw the works of Correggio at 
Modena and Parma, those of Giulio Romano at Mantua, and the 
antiquities of Verona. Having finally arrived in Venice, with two 
pictures painted by my hand from cartoons by Michelagnolo, 1 presented 
them to Don Diego di Mendoza, who sent me two hundred crowns of 
gold. Nor had I been long in Venice, when at the entreaty of Aretino I 
executed for the gentlemen of tlie Calza the scenic setting for a festival that 
they gave, wherein I had as my companions Battista Cungi and Cristofano 
Gherardi of Borgo a San Sepolcro and Bastiano Fiori of Arezzo, men very 
able and well practised, of all which enough has been said in another 
■place; and also the nine painted compartments in the P<dace of Messer 
Giovanni Cornaro, which are in the soffit of a chamber in that Palace, 
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which is by S. Benedetto* After these and other works of no little 
importance that I executed in Venice at that time, I departed, although 
I was overwhelmed by the commissions that were coming to me, on ttie 
i6th of August in the year 1542, and returned to Tuscany* There, 
before consenting to put my hand to any other thing, I painted on the 
vaulting of a chamber that had been built by my orders in my house 
which I have already mentioned, all the arts that are subordinate to or 
depend upon design. In the centre is a Fame who is seated upon the- 
globe of the world and sounds a golden trumpet, throwing away one of 
fire that represents Calumny, and about her, in due order, are all those 
arts with their instruments in tlieir hands; and since I had not time to 
do the whole, I left eight ovals, in order to paint in them eight portraits 
from life of tlie first men in our arts. In those same days I executed in 
fresco for the Nuns of S. Margherita in the same city, in a chapel of their 
garden, a Nativity of Christ with figmes the size of life. And having thus 
passed the rest of that summer in my own country, and part of the 
autumn, 1 went to Rome, where, having been received by the above- 
named Messer Bindo with many kindnesses, 1 painted for him in a picture 
in oils a Christ the size of life, taken down from tke Cross and laid on the 
ground at the feet of His Mother; with Phoebus in the air obscuring the 
face of the Sun, and Diana that of the Moon* In the landscape, all 
darkened by that gloom, some rocky mountains, shaken by the earth¬ 
quake that was caused by the Passion of the Saviour, are seen shivered 
into pieces, and certain dead bodies of Saints are seen rising again and 
issuing from their sepulchres in various manners; which picture, when 
finished, was not displeasing to the gracious judgment of the greatest 
painter, sculptor, and architect that there has been in our times, and 
perchance in the past- By means of that picture, also, I became known 
to the most illustrious Cardinal Famese, to whom it was shown by Giovio 
and Messer Bindo; and at his desire I made for him, in a picture eight 
braccia high and four broad, a Justice who is embracing an ostrich laden 
with the twelve Tables, and w’ith the sceptre that has the stork at the 
point, and the head covered by a helmet of iron and gold, with threfr- 
feathers of three different colours, the device of the just judge* She is 
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^ wholly nude from the waist upwards, and she has bound to her girdle 
with chains of gold, as captives, the seven Vices that are opposed to her. 
Corruption, Ignorance, Cruelty, Fear, Treachery, Falsehood, and Calumny, 
Above these, upon their shoulders, is placed Truth wholly nude, ofiered 
by Tim* to Justice, ivith a present of two doves representing Innocence. 
And upon the head of that Truth Justice b placing a crown of oak, 
signifying fortitude of mind; which whole work I executed with all care 
^ ^nd diligence, according to the best of my ability. At this same time 
I paid constant attention to Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and took his advice 
in all my works, and he in his goodness conceived mucli more affection 
for me; and hb counsel, after he had seen some of my designs, was the 
reason that I gave myself anew and with better method to the study 
of the matters of architecture, which probably I would never have done 
if tliat most excellent man had not said to me what he did say, which 
out of modesty I forbear to tell. 

At the next festival of S. Peter, the heat being very great in Rome, 
where I had spent all that winter of 1543, I retumedLto Florence, where 
in the house of Messer Ottaviano de" Medici, which I could call my owm, 
I executed in an altar-piece for M. Biagio Mei of Lucca, hb gossip, the 
same conception as in that of Messer Bindo in S. Apostolo, although I 
varied everything with the exception of the invention; and that picture, 
when finished, was placed in hb chapel in S. Piero Cigoh at Lucca. In 
another of the same sbe—^namely, seven braccia high and four broad— 
I painted Our Lady, S. Jerome, S. Luke, S. Cecilia, S. Martha, S. 
Augustine, and S. Guido the Hermit; which altar-picture was placed in 
the Duomo of Pba, where there were many others by the hands of 
excellent masters. And I had scarcely carried that one to completion, 
when the Warden of Works of that Duomo commissioned me to execute 
another, in which, since it was to be likewise of Our Lady, in order to 
• . varyf^ it from the other I painted the Madonna with the Dead Christ 

at the foot of the Cross, lying in her lap, the Thieves on high upon their 
crosses, and, grouped with the Maries and Nicodemus, who are standing 
.there, the titular Saints of those chapeb, all forming a good composition 
and rendering the scene in that picture pleasing. Having returned again 
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to Rome in the year 1544, besides many pictures that I executed for 
various friends, of which there is no need to make mention, I made a 
picture of a Venus from a design by Michelagnolo for M. Bindo Altoviti, 
who took me once more into his house; and for Galeotto da Girone, a 
Florentine merchant, I painted an aitar-picture in oils of Chri* taken 
down from the Cross, which was placed in his chapel in the Church of 
S. Agostino at Rome* In order to be able to paint that picture in comfort, 
together with some works that had been allotted to me by Tiberio Crispo,* 
the Castellan of Castel S. Angdo, I had,withdrawn hy myself to that 
palace in the Trastevere which was formerly built by Bishop Adimari, 
below S. Onofrio, and which has since been finished by the second 
Salviati; but, feeling indisposed and wearied by my infinite labours, I 
was forced to return to Florence. There I executed some pictures, and 
among others one in which were Dante, Petrarca, Guido Cavalcanti, 
Boccaccio, Cino da Pistoia, and Guittone d'Arezzo, accurately copied 
from their ancient portraits; and of that picture, which afterwards 
belonged to Luca Martini, many copies have since been made. 

In that same year of 1544 1 was invited to Naples by Don Giammateo 
of Avcrsa, General of the Monks of Monte OU\«to, to the end that I 
might paint th e refectory of a monastery bnilt for them by King Alfonso I; 
but when I arrived, I was for not accepting the work, seeing that the 
refectory and the wfiole monastery were built in an ancient manner of 
architecture, with the vaults in pointed arches, low and poor in lights, 
and I doubted that I w'as like to win little honour thereby. How¬ 
ever, being pressed by Don Miniato Pitti and Don Ippolito da Milano, 
my ver>' dear friends, who were then Visitors to that Order, finally I 
accepted the undertaking. Whereupon, recogniaiug that 1 would not 
be able to do anything good save only with a great abundance of orna¬ 
ments, dazzling the eyes of all who might see the work with a variety 
and multitude of figures, I resolved to have all the vaulting of the 
refectory wrought in stucco, in order to remove by means of rich com¬ 
partments in the modem manner all the old-fashioned and clumsy 
appearance of those arches. In this I was much assisted by the vaults" 
and walls, w'hich are made, as is usual in that city, of blocks of tufa, which 
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cut like wood, or even better, like bricks not completely baked; and 
thus, cutting them, I was able to sink ovals, and octagons, and 

al^ to thicken them with additions of tlie same tufa by means of nails. 
Having then reduced those vaults to good proportions with that stucco¬ 
work, \f*hich was the hrst to be wrought in Naples in tlie modem manner, 
and in particular the facades and end-walls of that refectory, I painted 
there six panels In oils, seven braccia high, three to each end-wall. In 

• three that are over the entrance of the refectory is the Manna raining 
down upon the Hebrew people, In the presence of Moses and Aaron, and 
the people gathering it up; wherein I strove to represent a variety of 
attitudes and vestments in the men, women, and children, and the 
emotion wherewith they are gathering up and storing the Manna, render¬ 
ing thanks to God, On the end-wall that is at the head is Christ at table 
in the house of Simon, and Mary Magdalene with tears washing His feet 
and drying them with her hair, showing herself all penitent for her sins, 
which story is divided into three pictures, in the centre the supper, on 
the right hand a buttery with a credence full of vases* in various fantastic 
forms, and on the left hand a steward who is bringing up the viands. 
The vaulting, then, vms divided into three^parts; in one the subject is 
Faith, in the second Religion, and in the third Eternity, and each of 
these forms a centre with eight Virtues about it, demonstrating to tlie 
monks that in that refectory they eat what is reqvdsite for the perfection 
of their lives. To enrich the spaces of the vaulting, 1 made them full of 
grotesques, which serve as ornaments in forty-eight spaces for the forty- 
eight celestial signs; and on six walls down the length of that refectory, 
under the windows, which were made larger and richly ornamented, I 
painted six of the Parables of Jesus Christ which are in keeping with that 
place; and to all those pictures and ornaments tliere correspond the 
carvings of the seats, w'hich are wrought very richly. And then I executed 

- for the high-altar of the church an altar-picture eight braccia high, con¬ 
taining the Madonna presenting the Infant Jesus Christ to Simeon in the 
Temple, with a new invention. It is a notable thing that since Giotto 

* there had not been up to that time, in a city so great and noble, any 
masters who had done anything of importance in painting, although there 
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had been brought there from \vithout some things by the hands of 
Perugino and Raffaello* On which account I exerted myself to labour 
in such a manner, in so far as my little knowledge could reach, that the 
intellects of that countrj^ might be roused to execute great and honourable 
works; and, whether that or some other circumstance may h^e been 
the reason, between that time and the present day many very beautiful 
works have been done there, both in stucco and in painting. Beades 
the pictures described above, I executed in fresco on the vaulting of the 
strangers' apartment in the same monastery, with figures large as life, 
Jesus Christ with the Cross on His shoulder, and many of His Saints who 
have one likewise on their shoulders in imitation of Him, to demonstrate 
that for one who wishes truly to follow Him it is necessary to bear witJi 
good patience the adveraties that the world inflicts. For the General 
of that Order I executed a great picture of Christ appearing to the Apostles 
as they struggled with the perils of the sea, and taking S. Peter by the 
arm, who, having hastened towards Him through the water, was fearing 
to drown; and in'another picture, for Abbot Capeccio, I painted the 
Resurrection. These works carried to completion, I painted a chapel 
in fresco for the Lord Don Pietro di Toledo, Vkeroy of Naples, in his 
garden at Pozzuolo, besides executing some very delicate ornaments in 
stucco: and arrangements had been made to execute two great loggie 
for the same lord, but the undertaking was not carried into effect, for the 
following reason. There had been some difference between the Viceroy 
and the above-named monks, and tlie Constable went with his men to 
the monastery to seize the Abbot and some monks who had had some 
words with the Black Friars in a procession, over a matter of precedence. 
But the monks made some resistance, assisted by about fifteen young 
men who W’cre assisting me in stucco-work and painting, and vwunded 
some of the bailiffs; on which account it became necessary' to get them 
out of the way, and they w’ent off in various directions. And so I, left*- 
almost alone, was unable not only to execute the loggie at Pozzuolo, 
but also to paint twenty-four pictures of stories from the Old Testament 
and from the life of S. John the Baptist, which, not caring to remain an>** 
longer in Naples, I took to Rome to finish, whence I sent them, and they 
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were placed about the stalls and over the presses oi walnut-wood made 
from my architectural designs in the Sacristy of S. Giov anni CarbonarOj 
a convent of Eremite and Observantine Friars of S. Augustine, for whom 
I had painted a short time before, for a chapel without their church, a 
panel-pieture of Christ Crucified, wth a rich and varied ornament of 
stucco, at the request of Seiipando, their General, who afterwards became 
a Cardinal, In like manner, half-way up the staircase of the same 
ponvent, I painted in fresco a S. John the Evangelist who stands gazing 
at Our Lady clothed with the sun and crowned with twelve stars, with 
her feet upon the moon. In the same city I painted for Messer Tommaso 
Cambi, a Florentine merchant and very much my friend, the times and 
seasons of the year on four walls in the hall of his house, with pictures 
of Sleep and Dreaming over a terrace where 1 made a fountain. And for 
tlie Duke of Gravina 1 painted an altar-picture of the Magi adoring Christ, 
wliich he took to his dominions: and for Orsanca, Secretary to the 
Viceroy, I executed another altar-piece with five figures around a Christ 

Crucified, and many pictures. , 

But, although I was regarded with favour by those lords and was 
earning much, and my commissions were multiplying every day, I judged, 
my men had departed and I had executed works in abundance in 
one year in that city, that it would be weU for me to return to Rome, 
Which having done, the first work that I executed was for Signor 
Ranuedo Famese, at that time Archbishop of Naples; painting on canvas 
and in oils four very large shutters for the organ of the Piscopio in Naples, 
on the front of which are five Patron Saints of that city, and on the Inner 
side tlie Nativity of Jesus Christ, with the Shepherds, and King David 
singing to his psaltery, domixus dixit ad me, etc. And I finished 
likewise the twenty-four pictures mentioned above and some for M. 
Tommaso Cambi, which were all sent to Naples; which done, 1 painted 
—five pictures of the Passion of Christ for Raffaello Aedaiuoli, who took 
them to Spain, In the same year. Cardinal Famese being mind.ed to 
cause the Hall of the Cancelleria, in the Palace of S. Giorgio, to be painted ^ 
Monsignor Giovio, desiring that it should be done by my hands, com¬ 
missioned me to make many designs with various inventions, which in 
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tlte end were not carried into execution. Nevertlielcss the Cardinal 
finally resolved that it should be painted in fresco, and with the greatest 
rapidity that might be possible, so that he might be able to use it &t a 
certain time determined by himself. That hall is a little more than a 
hundred palms in length, fifty in breadth, and the same in he%ht. On 
each end-wall, fifty palms broad, was painted a great scene, and two on 
one of the long walls, but on the other, from its being brohen by windows, 
it was not possible to paint scenes, and therefore there w^as made a pendant 
after the likeness of the head-wall opposite. And not wishing to make 
a base, as had been the custom up to that time vdth the craf tsmen in all 
their scenes, in order to introduce variety and do something new I caused 
flights of steps to rise from the floor to a height of at least nine palms, 
made in various ways, one to each scene; and upon these, then, there 
begin to ascend figures that I painted in keeping wth the subject, little 
by little, until they come to the levd where tlie scene begins. It would 
be a long and perhaps tedious task to describe all the particulars and 
minute details of> those scenes, and therefore I shall touch only on the 
principal things, and that briefly. In all of them, then, are stories of 
the actions of Pope Paul 'ill, and in each is his portrait from life. In 
the first, wherein are the Dispatchings, so to speak, of the Court of 
Rome, may be seen upon the Tiber various embassies of various nations 
(with many portraits from life) that are come to seek favours from the 
Pope and to offer him divers tributes; and, in addition, two great figures 
in great niches placed over the doors, which are on either side of the scene. 
One of these represents Eloquence, and has above it two Victories that 
uphold the head of Julius Csesar, and the other represents Justice, with 
two other Victories that hold the head of Alexander the Great; and in 
the centre are the arms of the above-named Pope, supported by Liberality 
and Remuneration. On the main wall is the same Pope remunerating 
merit, distributing salaries, knighthoods, benefices, pensions, bishoprics,- 
and Cardinal's hats, and among those who are receiving tliem are Sadoleto, 
Polo, Bembo, Contarini, Giovio, Buonarroti, and other men of excellence, 
all portrayed from life, and on that wall, within a great niche, is Grace 
witli a horn of plenty full of dignities, which she is pouring out upon the 
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, earth, and the Victories that she has above her, after the likeness of the 
others, support the head of the Emperor Trajan, There is also Envy, 
wh6 is devouring vipers and appears to be bursting with venom; and 
above, at the top of the scene, are the anus of Cardinal Famese, sup¬ 
ported by Fame and Virtue. In the other scene the same Pope Paul is 
seen all intent on his buildings, and in particular on that of S. Pietro 
upon the Vatican, and therefore there are kneehng before the Pope 
Painting, Sculpture, and Ardiitecture, who, having unfolded a design of 
the ground-plan of that S. Pid™, are receiving orders to execute the 
work and to carry it to completion. Besides these figures, there is 
Resolution, who, opening the breast, lays bare the heart; with Solicitude 
and Riches near. In a niche is Abundance, with two Victories that hold 
the efiigy of Vespasian, and in the centre, in another niche that divides 
one scene from the other, is Christian Religion, mth two Victories above 
her that hold the head of Numa Pompilius; and the arms that are above 
the scene are those of Cardinal San Giorgio, who built that Palace. In the 
other scene, which is opposite to that of the Dispatchings of the Court, 
is the universd peace made among Christians by the agency of Pope 
Paul III, and particulariy between the Empefor Charles V and Francis, 
King of France, who are portrayed there; wherefore there may be seen 
Peace burning arras, the Temple of Janus being closed, and Fury in 
chains. Of the two great niches that are on either side of the scene, in 
one is Concord, with two Victories above her that are holding the head 
of the Emperor Titus, and in the other is Charity with many children, 
wliile above the niche are two Victories holding the head of Augustus; 
and over all are the arms of Charles V, supported by Victory and 
Rejoicing. The whole work is full of the most beautiful inscriptions and 
mottoes composed by Giovio, and there is one in particular which says 
that those pictures were all executed in a hundred days; which, indeed, 
• -^ike a young man, I did do, being such that I gave no thought to anything 
but satisfying tliat lord, who, as I have said, desired to have the work 
* finished in that time for a particular purpose. But in truth, although 1 
exerted myself greatly in making cartoons and studying that work, 1 
confess that I did wrong in putting it afterwards in the hands of assistants. 
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in ordCT to execute it more <juickly, as I was obliged to doj for it would 
bave been better to toil over it a hundred months and do it with my 
own hand, whereby, although I would not have done it in such a vfey 
as to satisfy my wish to please the Cardinal and to maintain my otiVU 
honour, I would at least have had tlie satisfaction of having ex^uted it 
with my own hand. How*ever, that error vras the reason that I resolved 
that I would never again do any work without fi nishin g it entirely by 
myself over a first sketch done by the hands of assistants from designs* 
by my hand. In that work the Spaniards, Eizzeixa and Roviale, who 
laboured much in it in my company, gained no little practice; and also 
Battista da Bagnacavallo of Bologna, Bastiano Flori of Arezzo, Giovan 
Paolo dal Borgo, Fra Salvadore Foschi of Arezzo, and many other 
young men. 

At that time I went often in the evening, at the end of the day's 
work, to see the above-named most illustrious Cardinal Famese at supper, 
where there were always present, to entertain him with beautiful and 
honourable discourse, Molza, Annibale Caro, M. Gandolfo, M. Claudio 
Toiomei, M. Romolo Amaseo, Monagnor Giovio, and many other men 
of learning and distinction, of whom the Court of that Lord is ever full. 
One evening among others the conversation turned to the museum of 
Giovio and to the portraits of illustrious men that he had placed therein 
with beautiful order and inscriptions; and one thing leading to another, 
as happens in conversation, Monsignot Giovio said that he had always 
had and still had a great desire to add to his museum and his book of 
Eulogies a treatise mth an account of the men who had been illustrious 
in the art of design from Cimabue down to our own times. Enlarging 
on this, he showed that he had certainly great knowledge and judgment 
in the matters of our arts; but it h true that, being content to treat the 
subject in gross, he did not consider it in det^, and often, in speaking of 
those craftsmen, either confused their names, surnames, birthplaces*"'" 
and w'orks, or did not relate things exactly as they were, but rather, as I 
have said, in gross. When Giovio had finished his discourse, the Cardinal 
turned to me and said: ** What do you say, Giorgio ? Will not that be 
a fine work and a noble labour ?" '* Fine, indeed, most iUustrious Excel- 
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lency,” I answeredj if Giovio be assisted by someone of our arts to put 
things in their places and relate them as they really are. That I say 
because, although his discourse has been marvellous, he has confused 
and mistaken many things one for another.” “ Then, replied the 
CardinsJ, being besought by Giovio, Caro, Tolomei, and the others, “ you 
might give him a summary and an ordered account of all those craftsmen 
and their works, according to the order of tinie; and so your arts will 
> receive from you this benefit as well.” That undertaking, although I 
knew it to be beyond my poiyers, I promised most ivillingly to execute 
to the best of my ability: aJid sOi having set myself down to sea.rch 
through my records and the notes that 1 had written on that subject 
from my earliest youth, as a sort of pastime and because of the affection 
that I bore to the memory of our craftsmen, every notice of whom was 
very dear to me, I gathered together everything that seemed to me to 
touch on the subject, and took the whole to Giovio. And he, after he 
had much praised my labour, said to me: Giorgio, I would rather that 
you should undertake this task of setting everything down in the manner 
in which I see that you will be excellently well able to do it, because I 
have not the courage^ not knowing the Various manners, and being 
ignorant of many particulars that you are likely to know: besides which, 
even if I were to do it, I would make at the most a little treatise like that 
of Pliny. Do what 1 tell you, Vasari, for 1 see by the specimen that you 
have given me in thb account that it will prove something very fine." 
And then, thinking that I was not very resolute in the matter, he caused 
Caro, Molza, Tolomei, and others of my dearest friends to speak to me. 
Whereupon, having finally made up my mind, I set my hand to it, with the 
intention of giving it, when finished, to one of them, that he might revise 
and correct it, and then publish it under a name other than mine. 

Meanwhile I departed from Rome in the month of October of the 
’--year 1546, and came to Florence, and there executed for the Nuns of the 
famous Convent of the Murate a picture in oils of a Last Supper for their 
refectory; which work was allotted to me and paid for by Pope Paul III, 
' who bad a sister-in-law, once Countess of Pitigliano, a nun in that convent. 
And then I painted in another picture Our Lady with the Infant Christ 
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in her arms, who is espousing the Virgin-Martyr S. Catharine, with two 
other Saints; which picture M. Tommaso Cambi caused me to execute for 
a sister who was then Abbess of the Convent of the Bigallo, without 
Florence. That hnished, I painted two large pictures in oils for Monsignor 
de' Rossi, Bishop of Pavia, of the family of the Counts of San Sacondo;* 
in one of these is a S. Jerome, and in tlie other a Pieti, and they were 
both sent to France. Then in the year 1547 I carried to completion for 
the Duomo of Pisa, at the instance of M. Bastiano della Seta, the Warden 
of Works, another altar-picture that I had begun; and afterwards, for 
my very dear friend Simon Corsi, a large picture in oils of Our Lady. 
Now, while I was executing these works, having carried nearly to com¬ 
pletion the Book of the Lives of the Craftsmen of Design, there was 
scarcely anything left for me to do but to have it transcribed in a good 
hand, when there presented himself to me most opportunely Don Gian 
Matteo Faetani of Rimini, a monk of Monte Oliveto and a person of 
intelligence and learning, who desired that I should execute some works 
for him in the Chuxdi and Monastery of 5 . Maria di Scdca at Rimini, 
w’here he was Abbot. He, then, having promised to have it transcribed 
for me by one of his monks \tho was an excellent ^vriter, and to correct it 
himsdf, persuaded me to go to Rimini to mcecute, with this occasion, the 
altar-picture and the high-altar of that church, which is about three 
miles distant from the city. In that altar-picture I painted the Magi 
adoring Christ, with an infinity of figures executed by me with much 
study in that solitarj" place, counterfeiting the men of the Courts of the 
three Kings in such a way, as well as I was able, that, although they are 
all mingled together, yet one may recognize by the appearance of the 
faces to what country each belongs and to which King he is subject, for 
some have the flesh-colour white, some grey, and others dark; besides 
which, the diversity of their vestments and the differences in their adorn¬ 
ments make a pleasing variety. That altar-piece has on either side of it 
two large pictures, in which is the rest of the Courts, with horses, elephants, 
and girafics, and about the chapel, in various places, are distributed 
Prophets, Sibyls, and Evangelists in the act of writing. In the cupola, 
or rather, tribune, I painted four great figures that treat of the praises 
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of Christ, of His Genealogy, ajid of the Virgin, and these are Orpheus and 
Homer with some Greek mottoes, Virgil with the motto, lAii red it et 
VIRGO, etc., and Dante with these verses: 

Tq sei cold, cbe T tuaana natura 
* Nobilitasti si, cbe il suo Fattore 

Kon si di fard tna fattura. 

With many other figures and inventions, of which there is no need to 
say anymore. Then, the work of writing the above-mentioned book and 
carrying it to completion meanwhile continuing, I painted for the high- 
altar of S. Francesco, in Rimini, a large altar-picture in oils of S. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata from Christ on the mountain of La Vemia, copied 
from nature; and since that mountain is all of grey rocks and stones, 
and in like manner S. Francis and his companion arc grey, I counterfeited 
a Sun within which is Christ, with a good number of Seraphim, and so 
the work is varied, and the Saint, with other figures, all illumined by 
the splendour of that Sun, and the landscape in shadow with a great 
variety of changing colours; all which is not displeasing to many persons, 
and was much cxtoll(“d at that time by Cardinal Capodiferro, Legate in 
Romagna. 

Being then summoned from Rimini to Ravenna, I executed an 
altar-picture, as has been told in another place, for the new churdi of 
the Abbey of Classi, of the Order of Camaldoli, painting therein a Christ 
taken down from the Cross and lying in the lap of Our Lady. And at 
this same time I executed for divers friends many designs, pictures, and 
other lesser works, which are so many and so varied, that it would he 
difficult for me to remember even a part of tliem, and perhaps not pleasing 
for my readers to hear so many particulars. 

Meanwhile the building of my house at Arezzo had been finished, and 
I returned home, where I made dedgns for painting the hall, three 
chambers, and the facade, as it were for my own diversion during that 
summer. In those designs I depicted, among other things, all the places 
^ and provinces where I had laboured, as if they were bringing tributes, 
to represent the gains that I had made by their means, to that house of 
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mine. For the time being, however, I did nothing but the ceding of the 
haU, which is passing rich in woodwork, vnth thirteei large pictures 
wherein are the Celestial Gods, and in four angles the four Seasons of the 
year nude, who are gaaing at a great picture that is in the centre, in which, 
with figures the size of life, is Excellence, who has Envy under Jier feet 
and has seized Fortune by the hair, and is beating both the one hnd the 
other; and a thing that was much commended at the time was that as 
you go round the hall. Fortune being in the middle, from one side Envy ^ 
seems to be over Fortune and Excellence, and from another side Excel" 
lence is over Envy and Fortune, as is seen often to happen in real life. 
Around the walls are Abundance, Liberality, Wisdom, Prudence, Labour, 
Honour, and other similar things, and below, all around, are stories of 
ancient painters, Apelles, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Protogenes, and others, 
with various compartments and details that I omit for the sake of brevity. 
In a chamber, also, in a great medallion in the ceiling of carved woodwork, 

I painted Abraham, with God blessing his seed and promising to multiply 
it infinitely; and in ^our squares that are around that medallion, I painted 
Peace, Concord, Virtue, and Modesty. And since I always adored the 
memoiyf and the works of the ancients, and perceived that the method 
of painting in distemper-colours was being abandoned, there came to 
me a desire to revive that mode of painting, and I executed the whole 
work in distemper; which method certainly does not deserve to be wholly 
despised or abandoned. At the entrance of the chamber, as it were in 
jest, I painted a bride who has in one hand a rake, with which she seems 
to have raked up and carried away with her from her fatlier’s house 
everything that she has been able, and in the hand that is stretched in 
front of her, entering into the house of her husband, she has a l^hted 
torch, signifying that where she goes she carries a fire that consumes and 
destroys ever>'thing. 

UTiile 1 was passing my time thus, the year 1548 having come, Don^ 
Gio%'an Benedetto of Mantua, Abbot of SS. Fiore e Lucilla, a monastery 
of the Black Friars of Monte Cassino, w*ho took infinite ddight in matters 
of painting and was much my friend, prayed me that I should consent, 
to paint a Last Supper, or some such thing, at the head of their refectory. 
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Whereupon 1 resolved to gratify his ’wishj and began to think of doing 
something out of the common use; and so I determined, in agreement 
wkh that good father, to paint for it the Nuptials of Queen Esther and 
King Ahasuerus, all in a picture fifteen braccia long, and in oils, but first 
to set place and then to work at it there. That method—and I can 
speak with authority, for I have proved it—is in truth tliat which should 
be followed by one who wishes that his pictures should have their true 
,and proper lights, for the reason that in fact working at pictures in a 
place lower or other than that where they are to stand, causes changes in 
their lights, shadows, and many other properties. In that work, then, I 
strove to represent majesty and grandeur; and, although I may not judge 
whether I succeeded, I know well that I disposed every^thing in such a 
manner, that there may be recognized in passing good order all the 
manners of servants, pages, esquires, soldiers of the guard, the buttery, 
the credence, the musicians, a dwarf, and every other thing that is 
required for a magnificent and royal banquet. There may be seen, 
among others, the steward bringing the viands to the stable, accompanied 
by a good number of pages dressed in livery, besides esquires and other 
servants; and at the enjis of the table, which*is oval, are lords and other 
great personages and courtiers, who are standing on their feet, as is the 
custom, to see the banquet. King Ahasuerus is seated at table, a proud 
and enamoured monarch, leaning upon the left arm and offering a cup 
of wine to the Queen, in an attitude truly dignified and regal. In short, 
if I were to believe what I heard said by persons at that time, and what 
1 still hear from anyone who sees the work, I might consider that I had 
done something, but I know better how the matter stands, and what I 
would have done if my hand had followed that which 1 had conceived 
in idea. Be that as it may, I applied to it—and this 1 can declare freely 
—study and diligence. Above the work, on a spandrel of the vaulting, 
-«)mes a Christ who is ofiering to the Queen a crown of flowers; and tliis 
was done in fresco, and placed there to denote the spiritual conception 
of the story, which signified that, the ancient Synagogue being repudiated, 
Christ was espousing the new Church of his faithful Christians. 

At this same time I made the portrait of Luigi Guicciardini, brother 
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of the Messer Francesco who wrote the History, because that Messer 
Luigi was very much my friend, and that year, bdng Commissary of 
Arezzo, had caused me out of love for me to buy a very large propdtty 
in land, called Frassineto, in Valdichiana, which has been the salvation 
and the greatest prop of my house, and will be the same for my svccessoFS, 
if, as I hope, they prove true to themselves. That portrait, wtich is in 
tlie possession of the heirs of that Messer Luigi, is said to be the best 
and the closest likeness of the infinite number that I have executed* 
But of the portraits that I have painted, which are so many, I w'ill make 
no mention, because it would be a tedious thing; and, to tell the truth, 

I have avoided doing them to the best of my ability. That finished, 1 
painted at the commission of Fra Mariotto da Castiglioni of Arezzo, for 
the Church of S. Francesco in that city, an altar-picture of Our Lady, 

S, Anne, S. Francis, and S. Sylvester. And at this same time I drew for 
Cardinal di Monte, my very good patron, who was then Legate in 
Bologna, and afterwards became Pope Julius III, the design and plan of 
a great farm which was afterwards carried into execution at the foot of 
Monte Sansovino, his native place, where I was several tunes at the 
orders of that lord, who rrtUch delighted in building. 

Having gone, after 1 had finished these works, to Florence, I painted 
that summer on a banner for carrying in processions, belonging to the 
Company of S, Giovanm de* Peducci of Arezzo, that Saint on one side 
preaching to the multitude, and on the other the same Saint baptizing 
Christ. Which picture, as soon as it was finished, I sent to my house at 
Arezzo, that it might be delivered to the men of the above-named 
Company; and it happened that Monsignor Giorgio, Cardinal d'Armagnac, 
a Frenchman, passing through Arezzo and going to see my house for 
some other purpose, saw that banner, or rather, standard, and, liking 
it, did his utmost to obtain it for sending to the King of France, offering 
a large price. But I would not break faith with those who had conr^’ 
missioned me to paint it, for, although many said to me that I could 
make another, I know not whether I could have done it as well and with * 
equal dihgence. And not long afterwards I executed for Messer Annibale 
Caro, according as he had requested me long before in a letter, which is 
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printed j a picture of Adonis dying in flie lap of Venus, after the invention 
of Theocritus j which work was afterwards taken to France, almost 
s^ainst my will, and given to M. Albizzo dd. Bene, together with a Psyche 
gazing with a lamp at Cupid, who wakens from his sleep, a spark from 
the lamp having scorched him. Those figures, all nude and large as 
life, were the reason that Alfonso di Tommaso Cambi, who was then a 
very beautiful youth, weUdettered, accomplished, and most gentle and 
courteous, bad himself portrayed nude and at full length in the person 
of the huntsman Endymion beloved by the Moon, whose white form, 
and the fanciful landscape all around, have their light from the brightness 
of the moon, which in the darkness of the night makes an effect passing 
natural and true, for the reason that I strove with aE diligence to counter¬ 
feit the peculiar colours that the pale yeEow light of the moon is wont 
to give to the things upon which it strikes. After this, I painted two 
pictures for sending to Ragusa, in one Our Lady, and in the other a Pieti; 
and then In a great picture for Francesco BottiOur Lady with her Son in 
her arms, and Joseph; and that picture, which I certainly executed with 
the greatest dEigcnce that I knew, he took with him to Spain. These 
works finished, I went*in the same year to* see Cardinal di Monte at 
Bologna, where he was Legate, and, dwelling with him for some days, 
besides many other conversations, he contrived to speak so weE and to 
persuade me with such good reasons, that, being constrained hy him to 
do a thing which up to that time I had refused to do, I resolved to take 
a wife, and so, by hb derire, married a daughter of Francesco Bacci, a 
noble citben of Arezzo. Having returned to Florence, I executed a 
great picture of Our Lady after a new invention of my own and with 
more figures, which was acquired by Messer Bindo Altoviti, who gave 
me a hundred crowns of gold for it and took it to Rome, where it b now 
in his house. Besides thb, I painted many other pictures at the same 
'time, as for Messer Bernardetto de' Medici, for Messer Bartolommeo 
Strada, an eminent physician, and for others of my friends, of whom 
there b no need to speak, 

, In those days, Gismondo MaiteEi having died in Florence, and havin g 
left instructions in his testament that an altar-picture with Our Lady 
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and some Saints should be painted lor the chapel of that noble family 
in S. Lorenzo, Luigi and Pandolfo Martel li, together with M. Cosimo 
BartoH, all very much my friends, besought me that I should execute 
that picture. Having obtained leave from the Lord Duke Cosimo, the 
Patron and £rst Warden of Works of that church, I consented«to do it, 
but on condition that I should be allowed to paint in it something after 
my own fancy from the Hfe of S. Gismondo, in allusion to the name of 
the testator. Which agreement concluded, I remembered to have heardp 
that Filippo di Sex Brunellesco, the architect of that church, had given 
a particular form to all the chapels to the end that there might be made 
for each not some little altar-piece, but some large scene or picture which 
might fiU the whole space. Wlierefoie, being disposed to follow in that 
respect the wishes and directions of BrimeUeschi, and paying regard rather 
to honour than to the little profit that I could obtain from that commission, 
which contemplated the painting of a small altar-picture with few figures, 
I painted in an altar-piece ten braccia in breadth, and thirteen in height, 
the story, or rather, martyrdom, of the King S. Gismondo, when he, his 
wife, and his two sons were cast into a weU by another King, or rather. 
Tyrant. I contrived that tlie ornamental border of that chapel, which 
is a semicircle, should serve as the opening of the gate of a great palace 
in the Rustic Order, through which there should be a view of a square 
court supported by pilasters and columns of the Doric Order; and I 
arranged that through that opening there should be seen in the centre 
an octagonal w*ell with an ascent of steps around it, by which the 
executioners might ascend, carrying the two sons nude in order to cast 
them into the well. In the loggie around i painted on one side people 
gazing upon that horrid spectacle, and on the other side, whicli is the 
left, 1 made some soldiers who, having seized by force the wife of the 
King, are carrying her towards the wel in ordM to put her to death. 
And at the principal door I made a group of soldiers that are binding 
Gismondo, who with hfe relaxed and patient attitude show's that he is 
suficring most W'illingly that death and martyrdom, and he stands gazing 
on four Angels in the air, who are showing to him palms and crowns of 
martyrdom for himself, his wife, and his sons, which appears to give him 
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complete comfort and consolation. I strove, likewise, to demonstrate 
the cruelty and. fierce anger of the impious Tyrant, who stands on the 
upper level of the court to beliold his vengeance and the death of 
S. Gismondo. In short, so far as in me lay, I made every effort to give to 
all the figures, to the best of my ability, the proper expressions and tlie 
appropnate attitudes and spirited movements, and all that was required. 
How far I succeeded, that I shall leave to be judged by others; but tins 
1 must say, that I gave to it all the study, labour, and diligence in my 
power and knowledge. 

Meanwhile, the Lord Duke Cosimo desiring that the Book of the 
Lives, already brought almost to completion wiih the greatest diligence 
that I had found possible, and with the assistance of some of my friends, 
should be given to the printers, I gav4 it to Lorenxo Torrentino, printer 
to the Duke, and so the printing was begun. But not even the Theories 
had been finished, when, Pope Paul III having died, I began to doubt 
that 1 might have to depart from Florence before that book was finished 
printing. Going therefore out of Florence to meetj Cardinal di Monte, 
who was passing on his way to the Conclave, I had no sooner made 
obeisance to him and s^joken a few words, than he said; "I go to Rome, 
and without a doubt I shall be Pope. Make haste, if you have anything 
to do, and as soon as you hear the news set out for Rome without awaiting 
other advice or any invitation." Nor did that prognostication prove 
false, for, being at Arezzo for that Carnival, when certain festivities and 
masquerades were being arranged, the news came that the Cardinal had 
become Julius HI, Whereupon I mounted straightway on horseback 
and went to Florence, whence, pressed by the Duke, I went to Rome, in 
order to be present at the coronation of the new Pontiff and to take part 
in the preparation of the fprivities. And so, arriving in Rome and 
dismounting at the house of Messer Bindo, 1 went to do reverence to 
•his Holiness and to kiss his feet. Which done, the first words that he 
spoke to me were to remind me that what he had foretold of himself 
had not been false. Then, after he was crowned and settled down a 
-little, the first thing that he wished to have done was to satisfy an 
obl^ation that he had to the memory of Antonio, the first and elder 
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Cardinal di Monte, by means of a tomb to be made in S. Pietro a 
Montorio; of which the designs and models having been made, it was 
executed in marble, as has been related fully in another place. And 
meanwhile I painted the altar-picture of that chapel, in which I repre¬ 
sented the Conversion of S. Paul, but, to vary it from that* which* 
Buonarroti had executed in the Pauline Chapel, I made S, Paul young, 
as he himself writes, and fallen from his horse, and led blind by the 
soldiers to Ananias, from whom by the imposition of hands he receives • 
the lost sight of his eyes, and is baptised; in whidi work, dther because 
the space was restricted, or whatever may have been the reason, I did 
not satisfy myself completely, although it was perhaps not displeasing 
to others, and in particular to Michelagnolo. For that Pontiff, likewise, 

I executed another altar-picture for a chapel in the Palace; but this, for 
reasons given elsewhere, was afterwards taken by me to Arezzo and 
placed at the high-altar of the Pieve. If, however, I had not fully satis¬ 
fied either myself or others in the last-named picture or in that of S. Pietro 
a Montorio, it would have been no matter for surprise, because, being 
obliged to be continually at the beck and call of that Pontiff, I was kept 
always moving, or rather, occupied in making architectural designs, and 
particularly because I was the first who designed and prepared all the 
inventions of the Vigna Julia, which he caused to be erected at incredible 
expense. And although it was executed afterwards by others, yet it 
was I w’ho always committed to drawing the caprices of the Pope, which 
were then given to Michelagnolo to revise and correct. Jacopo Baxozzi 
of Vignuola finished, after many designs by his own hand, the rooms, 
balls, and many other ornaments of that place; but the lower fountain 
was made under the direction of mysdf and of Amraanati, who after¬ 
wards remained there and made the loggia that is over the fountain. 

In that work, however, it was not possible for a man to show his ability 
or to do anything right, because from day to day new caprices came into^-** 
the head of the Pope, which had to be carried into execution according 
to the daily instructions given by Messer Pier Giovanni Ahotti, Bishop 
of ForH, 

During that time, being obliged in the year 1550 to go twice to 
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Florence on other afiairs, the first time I finished the picture of S. 
Gismondo, which the Duke went to see in the house of M. Ottaviano de' 
Medici, where 1 executed it; and he liked it so much, that he said to me 
that when i had finished my work in Rome I should come to serve him 
•in Flo^ence^ where I would receive orders as to what was to be done. 

I then* returned to Rome, where 1 gave completion to those works that 
I had begun, and painted a picture of the Beheading of S, John for the 
high-altar of the Company of the Misericordia, different not a little from 
those that are generally done, which 1 set in place in the year 1553: and 
then 1 wished to Tetum, but I was forced to execute for Messer Bindo 
Altoviti, not being able to refuse him, two very large loggie in stucco* 
work and fresco. One of them that I painted was at his villa, made with 
a new method of architecture, because, the loggia being so large that it 
was not possible to turn the vaulting ^vithont danger, I had it made with 
armatures of wood, matting, and canes, over which was done the stucco¬ 
work and fresco-paintiiig, as if the vaulting were of masonry, and even 
so it appears and is believed to be by all who see it, and it is supported 
by many ornamental columns of variegated marble, antique and rare. 
The other loggia is on^the ground-fioor of hfe house on the bridge, and is 
covered with seen® m fresco. And after that I painted for the ceiling of 
an antechamber four large pictures in oils of the four Seasons of the 
y pftr These finished, I was forced to make for Andrea della Fonte, 
who was much my friend, a portrait from hfe of his wife, and with it I 
gave him a laxge picture of Christ bearing the Cross, with figures the 
size of life, which I had made for a kinsman of the Pope, hut afterwards 
had not chosen to present to him. For the Bishop of Vasona I painted 
a Dead Christ suppiorted hy Nicodemus and by two Angels, and for Pier 
Antonio Bandini a Nativity of Christ, an efiect of n%ht with variety in 
the invention, 

. Wliile I w*as executing these works, I was also watching to sec what 
the Pope was intending to do, and finally ! saw that there was little to 
be expected from him, and that it was useless to labour in hb service. 
• Wherefore, notwithstanding that 1 had already executed the cartoons 
for painting in fresco the loggia that is over the fountain of the above* 
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named Vigna, I resolved that I would at all costs go to serve the Duke 
of Florence, and the rather because I was pressed to do this by M. 
Averardo Serristori and Bishop Ricasoli, the Ambassadors of his Excd- 
lency in Rome, and also in letters by M, Sforza Almeni, his Cupbearer and 
Chief Chamberlain* I transferred myself, therefore, to Arezzo, ;n order 
to make my w’ay from there to Florence, but first I was forced fo make 
for Monsignor Minerbetti, Bishop of Arezzo, as for my lord and most 
dear friend, a lifesize picture of Patience in the form that has since been , 
used by Signor Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, as his device and as the reverse 
of his medal. Which work finished, 1 came to kiss the hand of the Lord 
Duke Cosimo, by whom in his kindness I was received very w’armly; and 
while it vvas being considered what I should first take in hand, 1 caused 
Cristofano Gherardi of the Borge to paint in chiaroscuro after my designs 
the fagade of M, Sforza Almeni, in that manner and with those inventions 
that have been described at great length in another place* Now at that 
time I happened to be one of the Lords Priors of the city of Arezzo, whose 
office it is to govem^fhat city, but I W'as summoned by letters of the Lord 
Duke into his service, and absolved from that duty; and, having come 
to Florence, I foimd that his Excellency had b^gun that year to build 
that apartment of his Palace which is towards the Piazza del Grano, 
under the direction of the wood-carver Tasso, who was then architect to 
the Palace. The roof had been placed so low that all those rooms had 
little elevation, and were, indeed, altogether dwarfed; but, since to raise 
the crossbeams and the whole roof would be a long affair, I advised that 
a series of timbers should be placed, by way of border, with sunk com¬ 
partments two braccia and a half in extent, between the crossbeams of 
the roof, with a range of consoles in the perpendicular line, so as to make 
a frieze of about tw*o braccia above the timbers. Which plan greatly 
pleasing his Excellency, he gave orders straightw’ay that so it should be 
done, and that Tasso should execute the woodwork and the compart^ 
ments, within which was to be painted the Genealogy of the Gods; and 
that afterwards the w’ork should be continued in the other rooms. 

While the work for those ceilings w'as being prepared, having obtained, 
leave from the Duke, I went to spend two months between Arezzo and 
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Cortona, partly to give completion to some aSairs of my own and partly 
to finish a work in fresco begun on the walls and vaulting of the Company 
of Jesus at Cortona. In that place I painted three f f 

Jesus Christ, and all the sacrifices offered to God m the Old Test^ent, 
from Cain and Abel down to the Prophet Kehemi^: and there, doi^g 
that time, I also furnished designs and mod^ for ^e fabric 0 
Madonna Nuova, without the city. The work for the 
being finished, I returned to Florence m the year ^550 vwth ^ 
to serve Duke Cosimo. And.there I began and finished he compart¬ 
ments walls and celling of the abov^named upper Hall, called the 

Sala degli Element!, painting m the ^ 

the Castration of Heaven in the air. In a terrace beside that H _ 

painted on the ceiling the actions of Saturn and Ops, 

ceiling of another great chamber all the story of Ceres Proserpine 

and in a still larger chamber, which is beside the last, likeNv^ on the 

ceiling, which is ve^^ rich, stories of the thi 

Cybele mth her Triumph, and the four Seasons, and .on the waUs^^ ^e 
twelve Months. On the ceiling of another, not so nch, I painted the 
Birth of Jove and the Goat Amaltheia nursulg lum, with the rest of ^e 
Xr most notable things related of Him; in another terra^ b^ide the 
same room much adorned with stones and stucco-wor^ other togs of 
W I^d Juno; and finally, in the next chamber, the Birth of Hercules 
and all his Labours. All that could not be included on the cedmgs was 
the £rie..s o£ room, or h.s placed .n the arr^ 

that the Lord Doha hae caused to be »oveu for each room 
fri^my cartoons, corresponding to the pictures high up on ‘tc walls. I 
.ball not speak of the grotesques, ornaments, and pictures of the stairs, 
lofof manHlher smaller details executed by my hand in that apartment 
Ttooms Lause, besides that I hope that a longer account imy be 
given of them on another occasion, everyone may see them at his pleasure 

WMe a.'eL'"pper rooms were being painted, there were bnUt the 
ptheretaat are on the level of the Great Hall, and are connected in a 
p^Sirlr line with Ure first-named, with a very convenient system 
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of staircases pubiic and private tliat lead from the highest to the lowest 
quarters of the Palace. Meanwhile Tasso died, and the Duhe, who had 
a verv- great desire that the Palace, which had been built at haphapfd, 
in various stages and at various times, and more for the convemen^ 
of the oflicials than with any good order, should be put to rights, ^resolved 
that he would at all costs have it reconstructed in so far as that w'as 
possible, and that in time the Great Hall should be painted, and that 
Bandinelli should continue the Audience^amber already be^. In. 
order, therefore, to bring the whole Palace into accord, harmonizing the 
work'already done with that which was to be done, he ordained that 1 
should mahe several plans and designs, and finally a wooden model after 
some that had pleased him, the better to he able to proceed to accom¬ 
modate all the apartments according to his pleasure, and to change and 
put straight the old stairs, which appeared to him too steep, ill-conceived, 
and badly made. To which work I set my hand, although it seemed to 
me a difficult enterprise and beyond my powers, and 1 executed as best 
I could a very lar^ model, which is now in the possession of his Excel¬ 
lency; more to obey him than with any hope that 1 might succeed. 
That model, when it was ‘finished, pleased him much, whether by is 
good fortune or mine, or because of the great desire that 1 had to giv® 
satisfaction; whereupon I set my hand to building, and little by 
doing now one thing and now another, the work has been carried to e 
condition wherein it may now be seen. And whUe the ^st was being 
done, I decorated with very rich stucco-work in a vaned pattern ot 
compartments the first eight of the new rooms that are on a level with 
the Great HaU, what with saloons, chambers, and a chapd, with various 
pictures and innumerable portraits from life that come in the scenes, 
beginning with the elder Cosimo, and calling each room by the n^e 
of some great and famous person descended from him. In one, then, 
are the most notable actions of that Cosimo and those virtues that were 
most peculiar to him, with his greatest friends and servants and portrmts 
of his children, all from life; and so, also, that of the elder Lorenzo, tha 
of his son, Pope Leo, that of Pope Clement, that of Signor Giovanm, the 
father of our great Duke, and tiiat of the Lord Duke Cosimo liims 
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In the chapel is a large and very beautiful picture by the hand of 
Raffaelio da Urhino, between a S. Cosimo and a S, Uamiano painted by 
mj' handj to whom that chapel is dedicated. Then in like manner in the 
upper rooms painted for the Lady Duchess Leonora, which arc four, are 
actions pf illustrious women, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Tuscan, one to 
each chamber. But of these, besides that I have spoken of them else¬ 
where, there will be a frdl account in the Dialogue which I am about to 
, give to the world, as I have said; for to describe everything here would 
have taken too long. 

For aU these my labours, continuous, difficult, and great as they 
were, I was rew'axded largely and richly by the magnanimous liberahty 
of the great Duke, in addition to my salaries, with donations and with 
commodious and honourable houses both in Florence and in the country, 
to the end that I might be able the more advantageously to serve him. 
Besides which, he has honoured me with the supreme magistracy of 
Gonfalonier and other offices in my native city of Arezzo, with the right 
to substitute in them one of the citizens of that p^ace, not to mention 
that to my brother Ser Piero he has given offices of profit in Florence, 
and likewise extraordiqaiy^ favours to my rdatives in Arezzo; so that I 
shall never be weary of confessing the obligation that I feel towards that 
Lord for so many marks of affection. 

Returning to my works, I must go on to say tiiat my most excellent 
Lord resolved to carry into execution a project that he had had for a 
long time, of painting the Great Hall, a conception worthy of his lofty 
and profound spirit; I know not whether, as he said, I believe jesting 
with me, because he thought for certain that I would get it ofi his hands, 
so that he would see it finished in Ms lifetime, or it may have been from 
some other private and, as has always been true of him, most prudent 
judgment. The result, in short, was that he commissioned me to raise 
4he crossbeams and the whole roof thirteen braccia above the height at 
that time, to make the ceiling of wood, and to overlay it with gold and 
paint it full of scenes in oils; a vast and most important undertaking, 
.and, if not too much for my courage, perhaps too much for my powers. 
However, whether it was that the confidence of that great Lord and the 
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good fortune that he has in his everj^ enterprise raised me beyond what 
I am in myself, or that the hopes and opportunities of so fine a subject 
furnished me with much greater faculties, or Uiat the grace of God—aftd 
this I was hound to place before any other thing—supplied me with 
strength, I undertook it, and, as has been seen, executed it iivcontra- 
diction to the opinion of many persons, and not only in much 1^ time 
than I had promised and the work might be considered to require, but 
in less than even I or his most illustrious Excellency ever thought- And . 
I can well believe that he was astonished, and well satisfied, because it 
came to be executed at the greatest emergency and the finest occasion 
that could have occurred; and this was (that the cause of so much h^te 
may be known) that a settlement had been concluded about the marriage 
which was being arranged between our most iEustrious Prince and the 
daughter of the late Emperor and sister of the present one, and I thought 
it my duty to make every effort that on the occasion of such festivities 
that Hall, w’hich was the principal apartment of the Palace and one 
wherein the most important ceremonies were to be celebrated, might be 
available for enjoyment. And here I will leave it to the judgment of 
everyone not only in our arts but also outside them, if only he has seen 
tlie greatness and variety of that work, to decide whether the extra¬ 
ordinary importance of the occasion should not be my excuse if in such 
haste I have not given complete satisfaction in so great a v^ety of 
wars on land and sea, stormings of cities, batteries, assaults, skirmishes, 
buildings of cities, public councils, ceremonies ancient and modem, 
triumphs, and so many other things, for which, not to mention anything 
else, the sketches, designs, and cartoons of so great a work required a 
very long time. I will not speak of the nude bodies, in which the per¬ 
fection of our arts consists, or of the landscapes wherein all those things 
were painted, all which 1 had to copy from nature on the actual site and 
spot, even as I did with the many captains, generals and other chiefs, and 
soldiers, that were in the emprises that I painted. In short, I will ventme 
to say that I had occasion to depict on that ceamg almost everything 
that human thought and imagination can conceive; all the varieties oi 
bodies^ faces, vestments, habiliinentSj casques^ helmets, cuirasses, various 
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head-dresses, horses, harness, caparisons, artillery of every land, naviga¬ 
tions, tempests, storms of rain and snow, and so many other things, 
that I am not able to remember them. But anyone who sees the work 
may easily imagine what labours and what vigils I endured in executing 
‘with tlje greatest study in my power about forty large scenes, and some 
of them pictures ten braccia in every direction, with figures very large 
and in every manner. And although some of my young disciples worked 
• with me there, they sometimes gave me assistance and sometimes not, 
for the reason that at times I.was obliged, as they know, to repaint every¬ 
thing with my own hand and go over the whole picture again, to the end 
that all might be in one and the same manner. These stories, I say, 
treat of the history of Florence, from the building of the city down to 
the present day; the division into quarters, the cities brought to sub¬ 
mission, the enemies vanquished, the cities subjugated, and, finally, the 
beginning and end of the War of Pisa on one side, and on the other 
hkewise the beginning and end of the War of Siena, one carried on and 
concluded by the popular government in a periqji of fourteen years, 
and the other by the Duke in fourteen months, as may be seen; besides 
all the rest that is oi\ the ceiling and will be on the walls, each eighty 
braccia in length and tw enty in height, which I am even now painting in 
fresco, and hope likewise to discuss later in the above-mentioned Dialogue. 
And all this that I have sought to say hitherto has been for no other 
cause hut to show with what diligence I have applied myself and still 
apply my self to matters of art, and with what good reasons I could excuse 
myself if in some cases (which I believe, indeed, are many) I have faDed. 

I will add, also, tliat about the same time I received orders to design 
all the arches to be shown to his Excellency for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the whole arrangement of the numerous festive preparations 
already described, executed in Florence for the nuptials of the most 
■^illustrious Lord Prince, of which I bad then to carry into execution and 
finish a great part; to cause to be painted after my designs, in ten 
pictures each fourteen braccia high and eleven broad, all the squares of 
• the principal cities of the dominion, drawn in perspective wth their 
original builders and their devices; also, to have finished the head-wall 
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of the above-named HaU, begun by Bandinelli, and to have a scene 
made for the otlier, the greatest and richest that was ever made by 
anyone; and, finally, to execute the principal stairs of that Palace, with 
their vestibules, the court and the columns, in the manner that everyone 
knows and that has been described above, with fifteen cities,^ of the» 
Empire and of the Tyrol depicted from the reality in as many pictures. 
Not little, also, has been the time that 1 have spent in those same days 
in pushing forward the construction, from the time when I first began . 
it, of the loggia and the vast fabric of the Magistrates, facing towards 
the River Amo, than which I have never had bnilt ani’thing more difficult 
or more dangerous, from its being founded over the river, and even, one 
might say, in the air. But it was necessary, besides other reasons, in 
order to attach to it, as has been done, the great corridor which crosses 
the river and goes from the Ducal Palace to the Palace and Garden of 
the Htti; which corridor was built under my direction and after my 
design in five months, although it is a work that one might thinlc impos¬ 
sible to finish in les^ than five years. In addition, it was also my task 
to cause to be reconstructed and increased for the same nuptials, m the 
great tribune of S. Spirito, fee new machinery fot the festival tliat used 
to be held in S. Felice in Piazza; which was all reduced to the greatest 
possible perfection, so that there are no longer any of those dangers 
that used to be incurred in that festival. And under my charge, like¬ 
wise, have been the works of the Palace and Church of the Knights of 
S. Stephen at Pisa, and the tribune, or rather, cupda, of the Madonna 
dell' UmiltA in Pistoia, which is a work of the greatest importance. For 
all which, without excusing my imperfection, which I know only tw 
wdl, if 1 have achieved anything of the good, I render infimte thanks 
to God, from whom I still hope to have such help that I may ^ 
whenever that may be, the terrible undertaking of the walls m the Hall, 
to the full satisfaction of my I^rds, who already for a period of thirtee!> 
years have given me opportunities to execute vast works with honour 
and profit for myself; after which, weary, aged, and outworn, I may be 
at rest. And if for various reasons 1 have executed the works desenbed • 
for the most part ivith something of rapidity and haste, this I hope to do 
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at my leisure^ seeing that the Lord Duke is content that I should not 
press it, but should do it at my ease, granting me all the repose and 
recreation Ibat I myself could de^e. Thus, last year, being tired, by 
the many works described above, he gave me leave that 1 might go about 
. for son3te months to divert myself, and so, setting out to travel, I passed 
over little less than the whole of Italy, seeing again innumerable friends 
and patrons and the works of various excellent craftsmen, as I have 
related above in another connection, Finally, being in Rome on my 
way to return to Florence, I. went to kiss the feet of the most holy and 
most blessed Pope Pius V, and he commissioned me to execute for him 
in Florence an altar-picture for sending to his Convent and Church of 
Bosco, which he was then having built in his native place, near Ales¬ 
sandria della Paglia. 

Having then returned to Florence, remembering the command that 
his Holiness had laid upon me and the many marks of affection that he 
had shown, I painted for him, as he had commissioned me, an altar- 
picture of the Adoration of the Magi; and when he l^eard that it had been 
carried by me to completion, he sent me a message that to please him, 
and that he might cqjrfer with me over some thoughts in his mind, I 
should go with that picture to Rome, but particularly for the purpose 
of discussing the fabric of S. Pietro, which he showed himself to have 
ver3'^ much at heart. Having therefore made preparations with a 
hundred crowns that he sent me for that purpose, and having sent the 
picture before me, I went to Rome; and after I had been there a month 
and had had many conversations with his Holiness, and had advised 
him not to permit any alterations to be made in the arrangements of 
Buonarroti for the fabric of S. Pietro, and had executed some designs, he 
commanded me to make for the high-altar of that Church of Bosco not 
an altar-picture such as is customary, but an immense structure almost 
the manner of a triumphal arch, with two large panels, one in front 
and the other behind, and in smaller picture about thirty scenes filled 
W’ith many figures; ah which have been carried very near completion. 

At that tiTTiff I obtained the gracious leave of his Holiness, who with 
infinite lovingness and condescension sent me the Bulls expedited free 
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oi charge, to erect in the Pieve of Arezao a chapel and dec^ate. j^hich 
is the principal chapd of that Pieve. under patronage 
of my house, endowed hy me and painted by my hand and ofie^ ^ _ 

the Divine Goodness as an acknowledgment (although but a tnfie) o 
the great obligation that I fed to the Divine Majesty for the mn^emble. 
graces and benefits that He has deigned to bestow upon me. Mtar- 

^ture of that chapel is in form very snnUar to that ^ 

Ihich has been in part the reason that it has been brought back to my . 
memory, for it is isolated and consists likewise of two 
front ^eady mentioned above, and one at the ba<^ ^..th the sto^of 
S George with pictures of certain Saints on either side, and at the oo 
smaUer pictures with their stories; those Saints whose bothes are m a 
most beautiful tomb below the altar, with other principal rehciues 
the city. In the centre comes a tabernacle passmg weU 
the Sacrament, because it serves for both the one altar ° j 

Mid it is embeUished with stories of the Old Testament ^d ^e New all 
in keeping with that Mystery, as has been told m part . 

1 had forgotten to say. also, that the year before, when I went th 

first time to kiss the Pope’sTeet, I took Black 

set in place three large altar-pieces executed for a refectory of the Black 

?lrsof S. Piero in ^at city. In one, that in the centre is the Mamage 

of Cana in Galilee, at which Christ performed the ftfiracle of coi^erting 
wine. In the second, on the ri^t bond, - Bisha ^e ftophet 
sweetening with meal the bitter pot. the food of which, spodt by 
colocynths, his prophets were not able to eat. And in e ^ir is 
S. Benedict, to whom a lay-brother aimoimces at a time o gr^ 

dearth, and at the very moment when his monks were lacking 
that some camels laden with meal have arrived at his door, and he ^ 
that the Angels of God are miraculously bringmg to him a vast quantity 

Signora Gentilina, mother of Signor Cliiappino ^d Si^or 
Paolo ViteUi, I painted in Horence and sent from 
Gastello a great Edtar-picture in which is the Coronation of Our Lady, on- 
high a Dance of Angels, and at the foot many figures larger than life; 
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which picture was placed in S. Francesco in that city. For the Church 
of Poggio a CaianOj a villa of the Lord Duke, I painted in- an altar- 
pfcture the Dead Christ in the lap of His Mother, S, Cosimo and S. 
Damiano contemplating Him, and in the air an Angel who, weeping, 
display^jthe Mysteries cf the Passion of Our Saviour; and in the Church 
of the Carmine at Florence, in the Chapel of Matteo and Simon Botti, 
my very dear friends, there was placed about this same time an altar- 
• picture by my hand wherein is Christ Crucified, with Our Lady, S. John 
and the Magdalene weeping.. Then I executed two great pictures for 
Jacopo Capponi, for sending to France, in one of which is Spring and in 
the other Autumn, with large figures and new inventions; and in another 
and even larger picture a Dead Christ supported by two Angels, with 
God the Father on high. To the Nuns of S. Maria Novella of Areazo 
I sent likewise in those days, or a little before, an altar-picture in which 
is the Virgin receiving the Annunciation from the Angel, and at the sides 
rivo Saints; and for the Nuns of Luco in the Mugello, of the Order of 
Camaldoli, another altar-piece that is in the inner choir, containing 
Christ Crucified, Our Lady, S. John, and Mary Magdalene. For Luca 
Torrigiani, who is very* much my intimate and friend, and who desired 
to have among the many things that he possesses of our art a picture 
by my own hand, in order to keep it near him, I painted in a large 
picture a nude Venus rrith the three Graces about her, one of whom is 
attiring her head, another holds her mirror, and the third is pounng 
W’ater into a vessel to bathe her; which picture I strove to execute with 
the greatest study and diligence that I was able, in order to satisfy my 
own mind no less than that of so sweet and dear a friend. I also executed 
for Antonio de' Nobili, Treasurer-General to his Excellency and my 
affectionate friend, besides his portrait, being forced to do it against my 
inclination, a head of Jesus Christ taken from the words in which 
Ijentulus writes of His effigy, both of which were done with diligence; 
and likewise another somewhat larger, but similar to that named above, 
for Signor Mandragone, now the first person in the service of Don 
Francesco de* Medici, Prince of Florence and Siena, which I presented to 
his lordship because he b much affected towards our arts and every 
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talent, to the end that he might remember from the sight of it that I 
love him and am his friend. I have also in hand, and hope to flmsh soorij 
a large picture, a moat fanciful work, which is intended for Signor Antonio 
Montalvo, Lord of Sassetta, who is deservedly the First Chamberlain 
and the most trusted companion of our Duke, and so sweet and loving, 
an intimate and friend, not to say a superior, to me, that, if ihy hand 
shall accomplish the desire that I have to leave to him a proof by that 
hand of the affection that I bear him, it will be recognized how much I , 
honour him and how dearly I wish that the, memory of a lord so honoured 
and so loyal, and beloved by me, shall live among posterity, seeing that 
he exerts himself willingly in favouring all the beautiful intellects that 
labour in our profession or take delight in design. 

For the Lord Prince, Don Francesco, 1 have executed recently two 
pictures that he hsis sent to Toledo in Spain, to a sister of the Lady 
Duchess Leonora, his mother; and for himself a little picture in the manner 
of a miniature, with forty figures, what with great and small, according 
to a very beautiful jnvention of his own. For Filippo Salviati I fimshcd 
not long since an altar-picture that Is going to the Sisters of S.Vincensio 
at Prato, wherein on high fe Our Lady arrived i^ Heaven and crowned, 
and at the foot the Apostles around the Sepulchre. For the Black Friars 
of the Badia of Florence, likewise, 1 am painting an altar-piece of the 
Assumption of Our Lady, w’hich is near completion, with tlie Apostl^ 
in figures larger than life, and other figures at the sides, and around it 
stories and ornaments accommodated in a novel maxmcr. And since 
the Lord Duke, so truly exceUent in everything, takes pleasure not only 
in the building of palaces, cities, fortresses, harbours, loggie, public 
squares, gardens, fountains, villas, and otlier suchlike things, beautiful, 
magnificent, and most useful, for the benefit of Ms people, but also 
particularly in building anew and reducing to better form and greater 
beauty, as a truly Catholic Prince, the temples and sacred churdies of 
God, in imitation of the great King Solomon, recently he has caused me 
to remove the tramezzo* of the Church of S. Maria Novella, which had 
robbed it of all its beauty, and a new and very rich choir w'as made 
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behind the high-altar, in order to remove that occupying a great part 
of the centre of that church; which makes it appear a new church and 
most beautiful, as indeed it is. And because things that have not order 
and proportion among themselves can never be entirely beautiful, he 
■has ordained that there shall be made in the side-aisles, betw'een column 
and coliunn, in such a manner as to correspond to the centres of the 
arches, rich ornaments of stone in a novel form, which are to serve as 
, chapels with altars in the centre, and are all to be in one of two manners; 
and that then in the altar-pictures that are to go within these ornaments, 
seven braccia in height and five in breadth, there shall be executed 
paintings after the \vill and pleasure of the patrons of the chapels. 
Within one of those ornaments of stone, made from my design, I have 
executed for the very reverend Monsignor Alessandro Strozzi, BisJiop 
of Volterra, my old and most loving patron, a Christ Crucified according 
to the Vision of S. Anselm—^namely, with the Seven Virtues, without 
which we cannot ascend the Sevra Steps to Jesus Christ—and with other 
considerations by the same Saint. And in the s^e church, within 
another of those ornaments, I have painted for the excellent Maestro 
Andrea Pasquali, phy^dan to the Lord Duke, a Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ in the manner that God has inspired me, to please that Ma^tro 
Andrea, who is much my friend. And a similar work our great Duke 
has desired to have done in the immense Church of S. Croce in Florence; 
—^namely, that the tramezzo* should be removed and that the choir 
should be made behind the high-altar, bringing that altar somewhat 
forw'ard and placing upon it a new and rich tabemade for the most holy 
Sacrament, all adorned with gold, figures, and scenes; and, in addition, 
that in the same manner that has been told of S, Maria Novella there 
should be made there fourteen chapels against the walls, wth greater 
expense and ornamentation than those described above, because that 
church is much larger than the other. In the altar-pieces, to accompany 
the two by Salviati and Bronzino, are to be all the prindpal Mysteries 
of the Saviour, from the beginning of His Passion to the Sending of the 
• Holy Spirit upon the Apostles; which picture of the Sending of the 
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Holy Spirit, having made the design of the chapels and ornaments of 
stone, I have in hand for M. Agnolo Bifioli, Treasurer-General to our 
Lords, and my particular friend, and I finished, not long since, two large 
pictures that are in the Magistracy of the Nine Conservadori, beside 
S. Kero Scheiaggio: in one is the head of Christ, and in the other a. 
Madonna. 

But since I should take too long if I sought to recount in detail the 
many other pictures, designs without number, models, and masquerades , 
that I have executed, and because this much is enough and more than 
enough, I shall say nothing more of myself, save that however great and 
important have been the things that I have continually suggested to 
Duke Corimo, I have never been able to equal, much less to surpass, the 
greatness of his mind. And this will be seen clearly in a third sacristy 
that he wishes to build beside S. Loreiuo, large and similar to that 
which Michelagnolo built in the past, but ah of variegated marbles and 
mosaics, in order to deposit there, in tombs most honourable and wortliy 
of his pow'er and grandeur, the remains of his dead children, of Ins 
father and mother, of the magnanimous Duchess Leonora, his consort, 
and of himself; for which phave already made ^ model after his taste 
and according to the orders received from him by me, which, when carried 
into execution, will cause it to be a novel, most magnificent, and truly 
regal Mausoleum. 

This much, then, it must suffice to have said of mysdf, who am now 
come after so many labours to the age of fifty-five years, and look to live 
so long as it shall please God, honouring Him, ever at the service of my 
friends, and working in so far as my strength shall allow for the benefit 
and advantage of these most noble arts. 
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Honoured and noble craftsmen, for whose profit and advantage, chiefly, 
• 1 set myself a second time to so long a labour, I now find that by the 
favour and assistance of the Divine Grace I have accomplished in full 
that which at the beginning of this my present task I promised myself 
to do. For which result rendering thanks first to God and afterwards 
to ray lords, who have granted me the facilities whereby I have been 
able to do this advantageously, I must then give repose to my weary 
pen and brain, which I shall do as soon as I shall have made some brief 
observations. If, then, it should appear to anyone that in my writing 
1 have been at t im es rather long and even somewhat prolix, let him put 
it down to this, that I have sought as much as I have been able to be 
clear, and before any other thing to set down my story in such a manner 
that what has not been understood the first time, or not expressed 
satisfactorily by me, might be made manifest at any cost. And if what 
has been said once has been at times repeated in another place, the 
reasons for this have been two—first, that the matter that I was treating 
required it, and then that during the time when I rewrote and reprinted 
the work I broke off my writing more than once for a period not of days 
merely but of months, either for journeys or because of a superabundance 
of labours, works of painting, designs, and buildings; besides which, 
for a man like myself (I confess it freely) it is almost impossible to avoid 
every error. To those to whom it might appear that 1 have overpraised 
any craftsmen, whether old or modem, and who, comparing the old with 
those of the present age, might laugh at them, I know not what else to 
answer save that my intention has always been to praise not absolutely 
but, as the saying is, relatively, having regard to place, time, and other 
Similar circumstances; and in truth, although Giotto, for example, was 
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mudi extolled in his day, I know not what would have been said of him, 
as of other, old masters, if he had lived in the time of Buonarroti, whereas 
the men of this age, which is at the topmost height of perfection, wouM 
not be in the position that they are if those others had not first been such 
as they were before us. In short, let it be believed that what I have, 
done in praising or censuring I have done not vith any ulterior object, 
but only to speak the truth or what I have believed to be the truth. But 
one cannot always have the goldsmith’s balance in the hand, and he who , 
has experienced what writing is, and particularly when one has to make 
comparisons, which are by their ver>" nature odious, or to pronounce 
judgments, wil bold me excused; and I know only too well how great 
have been the labours, hardships, and moneys that I have devoted over 
many years to this 'work. Such, indeed, and so many, have been the 
difficulties that 1 have experienced therein, that many a time I would 
have abandoned it in despair, if the succour of many true and good 
friends, to whom I shall always be deeply indebted, had not given me 
courage and persuaded me to persevere, they lending me all the lovmg 
aids that have been in their power, of notices, advices, and comparisons 
of various things, about which, although I had ^ them, I was not a 
little perplexed and dubious. Those aids, indeed, have been su^, that 
I have been abl^ to lay bare the pure truth and bring this work int o th e 
light of day, in order to revive the memory of so many rare and extra- 
ordinaiy intellects, which was almost entirely buried, for the benefit o 
those who shaU come after us. In doing which I have found no little 
assistance, as has been told elsewhere, in the writings of Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, and Raflaello da Urbino, but although I have 
lent them wiBing faith, nevertheless I have always sought to verify their 
statements by a sight of the works, for the reason that long practice 
teaches a diligent painter to be able to recognize the various manners 
of craftsmen not otiiervrise than a learned and well“practised cbanc oj 
knows the various and diverse writings of his equals, or anyone le 
characters of his nearest and most familiar friends and relatives. 

Now, if I have achieved the end that I have desired, which ha^^ 
been to benefit and at the same time to delight, that will be a supreme 
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satisfaction to me, and, even if it be otherwise, it will be a contentment 
for me, or at least an alleviation of pain, to have endured fatigue in an 
hbnourable work such as should make me w'orthy of pity among aU 
choice spirits, if not of pardon. But to come at last to the end of this 
•long discourse; I have written as a painter and with the b^t order and 
method that I have been able, and, as for language, in that which I 
speak, whether it be Florentine or Tuscan, and in the most easy and 
* facile manner at my command, leaving the long and ornate periods, 
choice words, and other ornaments of learned speech and writing, to 
such as have not, as I have, a hand rather for brushes than for the pen, 
and a head rather for designs than for writinig. And if I have scattered 
throughout the work many terms peculiar to our arts, of which perchance 
it has not occurred to the brightest and greatest lights of our language 
to avail themselves, I have done this because I could do no less and in 
order to be understood by you, my craftsmen, for whom, chiefly, as 1 
have said, I set myself to this labour. For the rest, then, I having 
done all that I have been able, accept it willingly, pnd expect not from 
me what I know not and what is not in my power; satisfying yourselves 
of my good intention,* which is and ever v?ili be to beneht and please 
others. 

m 

ms 25 AUGUsn, 1567, 

CONCEDIMVS LICENTIAM Et FACULTATEJI IMPUNE £T SJSE ULLO PiUB- 
JUDICIO IMPBIUENDI FX-OEENTLS VtTAS PICTORUW, SCULFTOEVU, ET 
AaCHTTECIORUM. TANQUAil A FIDE ET RELlCiONE NULLO FACTO AUENAS, 

SED ptrnns value oonsqnas. in guoEuu eideu etc. 


GUIDO SERVIDIUS, PEiPOSITUS ET VICARIVS GENERALJS F10SE>rT. 
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Sabatini. Lorenzo, 20 
Salincomo, MirabeUo di, 15, 16 
Salvadore Foedhi, Fra, r^ 

Salviati, Francesco, 7, 47, 171, 174, zig 
Sal viatic Giuseppe (Giuseppe Poita), zo 
San Friano, Maso da (Maso ManEnoIi)# 15 
San GaUo, Antonio da (the yonngwli 47 

f an Gallo, Francesco da, 22^ 23 
an Gallo. Giuli^o da, 22, 23 
Sandro, Pier FrancKco di Jacopo dJ, 15 
SEtnBovino^ Jacopo^ 23 
Santi Titi, 19, 20 


Sancio, Raffaello, 174, 180, 181^ 192, 211* 222 
Sarto, Aillrea del, 47,172 ^ 

Sciorina* Lorenzo della, 14 
Settignano, Dedderio da, 47 
Signorelli, Luca, 171 
Stelano Fieri, 14 
Stef^o VeJtroni, 20 

Stocco, Giovanni dl (Giovaniii FancelR), 33 

Stoldo di Gino Lorenzi, 30, 31 

StmdaH Giovanni della (J an van der Straet), 

18, 19 

Tasso, Battista del, 208, 210 
Tbe Academicians, 37-167 
Tintoretto, Jacopo, 20 
Titi, Santi, ro, 20 

Xiziano Vecdli (Tiziano da Cadore}, 20, 187 
Tonunaso del Verroccliio, 20 
Treviso, Girolnmo da. 184 
Tribolo (Riccol6)i 3* 30, 176, 177 

UbertLni. Francesco (11 Bacchiscca), 8 
Udine. Giovanni da, 176 
Urbino, Giulio da, 17 

Vaga, Feiino del« 47 
Valerio Cioli, 32 
Vasaxi, Giorgio, Lifs^ 171-220 
as art-coUect*r. 13 

as author, 3, 8, 12, 14, 15, 1:7, 19-14* 

3^-54* 37^ 41-44. 47. 67, 

69, 72, 76-78, 80, 82^4, 90, 9 =- 94 p 
97-102, 104, 103, S13, 116, ii9j 127- 
T29k M7. 162-164, e66 , 267* 171-223 
as painter, 12,14,16-20, 27,103,171-221, 
223 

as architect, 10, 26-28, 31, 171* 174, 177^ 
178, 181* 184, 189-193, 202, 206-216, 
21S-221 

Vecelli, Tiziano (TizianodaCadore), 20,1S7 

Vdtroni. Stefano, 20 

Veronese, PaoJo, 20 

VeiTDccliio^ Andrea, 47 

Verrocchio^ Tommaso del, 20 

Vignnola (Jacopo Barozzi), 206 

Vincenzio, Fra Giovanni, 33 

Vincenzio Danti, 26-38 

Vincenzio da* Koasi, 23, 24 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 47 

Vittoria, Alessandro. 20 

Zanobi Lastricati, 33 
Zeuxis, 200 
Znechero, Federigo, 20 
Zncchi, Jacopo, tg 
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GENERAL INDEX OF NAMES 


OF THE CRAFTSMEN MENTIONED IN VOLUMES I—X 

Note.—T a bring this Index within pa rtmonabU a compass as ctoss-referetices. such 

as Agnolo Bnintino. See Bronrino, Agnolo, art prinied Agoolo Bkhuiikp. the italics indicuHtig 
the narne under uthiek the page-numbers loUt be found. 


Abacco, Antonio L', VI, 113, 114, 130, 136, 
137: VIII, 167 

Abate. Niccolil dell’ (Nuxolidn Modena], VIII. 
,37. 3«: IN, 14S 

Abbot of S. Clemente {Don Bartolominco {leUa 

Academicians^ The^ X, 37-167 
Adonfi 

Aertsen, Reter, IX^ 369 
Aglaophon, 1, xxxix 

Agnolo (nephew of MoiitofSCti)» Vi Up 144^ 
147 p 151 

Agnolo (of Siena)^ Li^e^ l,^ 97-105; 1^ 39, 97- 
105; II. 3i, 94, 95; VIII, 13 
Agnolo^ Andrea d' {Andrea del Sarfdi 
Agnolo^ Baccio d* fBaccio BagHoni). Life, VI* 
65-63; 111* 11; rV* 101:* 201, 367^ 270; V* 
91^ 98. 102; VIp 65-69P 72; vll, 74: VTII* 
Ti5r IXp 40„ 4]. 194! Xp 23 
A^&Io^ Battista d* (Battista ngiC^. or del 

Agnolo* DomemcD di ^iccio d*, %lp 68^ 70, 72 
A^olOp FJlsppo di Baccio d\ VT, 63p 70 
Agnolo, Ginliano di Baccio d^ Life* VI. 6S- 
7a; VII. 93-36, S9p &g, to 3 
A|^1 d^ htarco di Battista d\ VI. 37;, 28 
Agnolo 

A^olo di C^Uktjfam 
A^oio di 

A^olo di Lortnto (Angelo dJ Lorentino) 
A^olo dl Pe/c 
Agnolo Gaddi 
gobble, Oder^ d^ 1, 79 
Agostino (of Siena], Life. 1 , 97-105; I* 39.07, 
1:05^ II, 3i, 9d* 95: VUI, 53 
Agostmo (n Bambala) 

Agostmo della Rijbbia 

Agostmo Vini^iimo (Agoatino de" MiiBi][ 

IVCTesti, Livio {livio da Fcp/i] 

Anoliab* T* xssjcviii 


Aitno. I>oTnenico fVecchio qf Bologna], V. 2&^ 
VI* 217; IX, 1S9 

Alb^, Leon Batlsta> Life. III. 43-48; I* 

3 di. 179 ; II, 227 ; III, 43 - 4 S; Vi. 45 ; rx. 

27ir X, 40 

Alberti. Micbelc, VIII, 205, 3ta, 211 
AlbertindJi, di Bindo, IV, 165 

Albertinelli. J^Iariotto, Lute. IV, 163-171; II. 
190; IV. 151. 154. 163-171; V, S6, 212, 217; 
VIL 108* 148; ViEI. 62 
AlbertiDO^ France*^ d' {Francesco 
or IL Bacchlacca) 

Alfcherto, A^bmiOp V, 13 
Alberto Monsi^ori {Bonsignorij 
Albredit (Heiarich] Aid^etfer 
Albreclit 

Alde§^ver. Albnecht {Heinrich}, VI* 119 
Aldigieri (Altidilero] da Zffvio 
Ales-sandro (Scherano da SiUignanQ] 
Alessandro Allori (Alejandro del Bronxmo) 
Alessandro Bonvicini Aleasandro AforsilO 
Alessandro Ceso/i (D Greco] 

Alessandro del Bsmiere (Aleseandro di Vin^ 
cenao Pei} 

Alessandro del Bronzieo {Alessandro 
Alessandro di Vinceazio Fei {AlesfianiirD del 
Barbiere) 

Alessandro Falccneth 

Alessandro FOipepi (Sandro BoiUceUi, or 
Sandro di BotticeUo] 

Alessandro Forim 

AJessandro Moreita (Alessandio Bonvicini] 

Alessandro Ftffdrid 

AJesai* Galeazzo* IXp 239-243 

Alesso BsddoutnetH 

Alfonso Lombardi 

Alloii, Alessandro (Alessandro del Bmnxino)* 
V. 127; IX, 133, 138; X, la. 13 
Alomo Spagnuoia (AXozled Berughetta] 
Altidnero {^dEgicn] da Zevio 
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Altissimc^ Criatofano dell^ K, 13 
Altobello da Melons 
Aliiono^ Niccolfip IV, iS, 

Alvaro di 
Amaiteo, Potnponiop 154^ 155 
Ambrogio LortnuUi 
AimCO Asperiini 

AitiTimnati,. Bartolonuneo, II, 1 V*^ 74 * 

Vll. 95 p 9 ^^ 99 * 306: VIII. 

59, IJ3. ^20^. IX, 69, 70. 73 . *18. “ 5 . * 38 - 
J29, 2*7, 20S, 1*3; X, M, 3 M 
Amaterdatn, of (Lambfirt JLom&fl™) 

Andrea, Maestro, Vllp 66 
Andrea Cdliittifftf A 

Andrea Contucci (Andrea SanfiO^o) 

Andrea d* .^olo (Andrea del Sario) 

Andrea da (Aadrea Fcrnjco) 

Andrea dal Ctsslagw (Andrea degli Iciptc- 
cat!) 

Andrea dc' Ctrl , , ^ 

Andrea d«li Impiccati (Andrea dal CastagnO} 

Andrea d^ G0&&0 
Andrea del Mr«f a 

Andrea del Sarlo (Andrea d Agnolo) , 

Andrea della 

Andrea di Clone Orfti^ . I 

Andrea di Cosinto (Andrea di Cosimci Feltnm) | 
Andrea Femioci (Andrea da FieioU) 

Andrea JLiugt [V Ingegno) I 

Andrea Mantegna ^ I 

Andrea Palladia 

Andrea Pisano \ 

Andrea Riccia - . / 

Andrea Sansovino (Andrea 
Al^ea Sc^iaticwff 
Andrea Spiassella 
Andrea Tafi 

Andrea Verrocchia _ 

Angoli, ENon Ixiretkio degli (Don Lorenzo 
JldT^rizco) 

Aiur^Uco, Fra. (Fra Giovanni da Ficsole), LitE, 
Hi, s7-3<); 1 , 1&3; n. 190,371! Ill, 17-39, 
III; iV, 73, 154. 185: VI, sf 6 
iUgelo, Batt^ r (Battiita d Agnolo, ot del 
Moro), Live, VI, aj-aS; IV. 6 i: M. 
io 3 ; VT;I, 338: VIII, 4* 

Angelo, Lorentmo d . HI. 33 , 33 
Angelo CieiSiOHo . 

Ai3gclo di Ijorentitw (Amolo di Lofenro} 
Angoisciuola, Anna, vTII, 4® 

AnEui»ciuola, Eumpa^ VIlI^ 45, 40 
Anguiseluola. Lncla^ VIlI, 45 p 47 ^ 4 ® 
Anguiscinola. ^tmerh'a, VIII, 45 h 4^ 
Anguiscinola, SofotUsba, V^ 127*' ' lU* 

45-4S, 161 

Anicbini* Luigi. VI, S5 

Anna 

Anna 

Annibale da Carpi 

Annibale di Kanni di Bacdo Btgio 


Anselmj^ MicbeUgnolo, VIII, 30, 44 
Anselmo Canneti 
Antignano, Segoa d’, H, afi 
ArttOTne Lafrcry (Antomo Lanferril 
AntcmcUo da Messina * 

Ajitonio (Afltoniasso), IV^ 6, 7 
Antonio* Fra, VITIp 32 

Antonio Alberto ^ 

Antenio Bacchi&ssa ^ 

Antonio Begarelii (11 Modena) 

Antonio Catnpo 
Antonio d* Andr^ Taji 
Antonio da Carr&fa 

Antonio da Correggia * 

Antonio da Ferrara 

Antonio da San Gallo (the elder) 

Antonio da Gallo (the youngar] 

Antonio da Trento (Antonio Fantum] 

Antonio da * 

Antonio dd Ceraimio ^ ^ i 

Antonio del Roz^o (Antomo del j _ 

Antonio di l>onnino Maaieri (AntoinQ 01 
Doinenict^ 

Antonio di Gino Larensi 
Antoiuo di Giorgio _ 

j Antonio di Giovanni f^loemeo da 
Antonio di Marco di Giano (U Cnroia) 

Antonio di Sahi * i 

I Antonio Fantnrzi (Antonio da 
Antonio FiLarele^ 

Antomo Fi-cviffnliwo 
I Antonio Fforiawi 
' Antonio r -4 fraftfo . , # t 

j Antonio Lanfetfi (Antoine Lalreryl 
I Antonio Miw* 

, Antonio MoniscavoBa 
Antonio 

Antonio (or Vittore) Pisanello 
Jkntojiio Pollaiuola * , 

Antonio J?oiSfiWi>w (Eossellino dal Proconsolo) 
Antonio Salamanca 

Antonio Searpagni (Scarpagnlno or ZanJtag- 
nino) 

Antonio Fftiidanc? 

Antonio Fife 
Antomns Moor 
Antwerp, Hugo of^ IX, 265 
Antwerp, WiBem van. IX, 369 
Apelles, I, xxvitu IL So, 120, 1914 

lU, 36. 334, sSfi; IV. Si.. £3. tD 3 : V. 14. 
VHI. 3S:1X, 133, 16S: X. 47, 300 
ApoLodonia, I, jbcsix ^ 

aSS Ki™l’b 1 iel^^(Niccol 6 BologiwaB), II. 97; 
IX. II 

Ardioes, 1 , saatut 

Aretino, Gcri, HI, 363, 26'4 . „ 

AKtiiio. LfioOe (Xione LioniJ, LIFE, 
339-233 ■ VI. 871 vm, 56,1S4: 93 , =* 9 - 
=33 
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AretiDo, Majchio»f)e, J, 17, 

Aretino. 'SvccoU> fNiccolA d* Arcizn^ or Me- 
cola dj I^tro lAmbertiK Life, 11, 101^104: 
^ I, 130: U, 101-104, 145, 146, IS9, ^00^ IV, 

Ai^tmo, Spiiiello. Life, II* 2g-39; I. 67 : 1^- 
S5, 26, 29-39, 67, S3* 179 ^ 

Aretiifii, PeUemno degU {PeHegmio ela Mo- 
dfina, tw de'munari) 

Arc220, Niccolfr d" (Niccol^^ ^rrOMcJ, Nicoold 
di Piero Lamberti} 

Aiiatides, I* xli 

Aristotile (Baetiaiio} da Ssn Galia 
Amolfo di Lapo (Aniolfo Lstpi) 

Ardgo iKtfinrich Po/uianuf) 

Arthur v^n Noori 

Aacanio C&ndhn (Aseanio d:dla Ripa Tran- 
sone) 

Abc^o, Giovaimi da, U, 5 
Afipertini, Amico, Life, V, 209-211; V, 125, 
207-211 

Attavante {or Vaate)* III^ jd-39* 209, 214,215 
Ausse (Hans Jlfiwliwf) 

Avaozi, Jacopo (Jacopo Davanzo)^ 11, 104; 
IV, 51, 55 

Avaiizi* Kiccol^, VT, 79,1 So 

BaccMacca, Antonio, VlII^ 20 
B^cldacca, U (Franc^co Uberiini, or d' 
AIbcrtino) . . « . „. . , 

BacdOj Giovanni di (Nanni di Baccio Bigw] 
Baccio B^Iiotii (Baccio d' Agnoto] 

Baccio BaJdini ^ 

Baccio Bandimlli (Baodo de* Bfandim) 
Baccio CsUini 

Baodo d" Agnolo [Baccio BagliomJ 
Baccio da MonS^lupo 
Baccio de" Brandim (Baccio Bandtndh) 
Baccio della Porta [Fra Bartolommeo dt San 
Marco) 

Baccio Gotti 
Baccio PiniuM 
Baccio Uhirtino 

Baglionir Baccio (Baccio d' Aptolo) 

Baglioni, RaffacUo, VIII, 116 
Pfl gn-ara vn 11 Bartolommeo da [Bartolommeo 
Ramenghi), Life, V, 207 209; IV, 237 i V, 
207-209; IX, 147 

Baenaca^Tillo, Giovan Battista da, V, 201; 

VII. 129: IX, 147. „ 

Baldassane da Siena [B^Udassam Pcruici) 
Baldassaire Lafidn 

TiaJdassarre Perussi {Bsldsssauc da S^erLa) 
BaJdinellj, BaJdico, ITT, 233 
Baldini^ j^ccio, VI, 91 
Baldini, Giovanni* Vni* 24, 25 
Baldino BaidiTtcUi 

BaJdovinetti* Alesso. Life, IIL ^ 7*7®: 1^ 4, 
48: II, 19&; IIL 59. ^ 7 - 7 ^^ 215: I^* 

S21 V, 3S, 93: iBz 


B^haja, 11 {Afoctiiio Bmio] 

Banco, Nanni d Antonio dip Life. IL 113-115; 

II, ii_3fri5, 155; UL 2^ 

Bandineni, Baccio [Bacdo de' Btandini)* Life* 
IL 127. 190; IV, 204, 274; 
V, 5, 27- 57. 96-9&> 135 ; VI, ^^71. 103. 

105; VI, 69-71. 103, 105, lit; VB, 4, 27, 
2j, 42, 43, 154. 1S7; Vm, 113. 141, 

¥42, 146, 152, 163, I9t: IX, 20* 49 p 126,1901 
X,2j, 24, 31, 176, 210. 214 
BandJnelli, Clemente. VIL 77^ 94. 95. 9(0 
Batidini, Oiovanm di Benedetto {Gioii^nrti 
deli" Opera), IX, i2&, 150* 140, Hi r X, 

31. 

Barba, Jacopo deUa, VII. 71 
Barbara de^ Lcnghi 

Barbiere, Aless& n dro del (Al^sandro di 
Vincenxjo Fet) 

Barbicro, Domenico del, V, 201 j IX, 149 
Eauile, Gian [GiovanJ, IV, 23S: Vl, 177 
Bafilo, Gian (q£ Florence), V, 86 
B^Iacchi. TommafiO, VI, 104* T13 
BaroccL. Federigo, VIII, 222 
Baronino, Baitolommeo. VIIL 220 
Barozzip JaCopo (Vignuola)* VI, 114; VIII, a so, 
230*237-240,159; IX. 102,146, t47: X, 206 
Barton, Domenico, II, 63, 64 
BartoU, Taddeo, lipE, II, 61^4 
Bartolo di Maestro Frcdi 
Bartolommeo, Fra (Fra Camovale da Grbmo], 
iV, 13S 
BartolonuneO 
Bartoloditnco Fnwtiito 
Bartolommeo Bof^kini 
Bartolommeo Bezzato (Girolamo Borrfl) 
Bartolommeo dem^nU 
Bartolommeo Coda 

Bartolommeo da Bagnaiavoila (Bartolommeo 
Ramenghi) 

Bartolommeo da Castigiion^ 

Bartolommeo della Gflte, Don (Abbot of 
S. Clemente) 

Bartolommeo di Jacopo di Afurlino 
Bartolommeo di San Marco (Baccio della 
Porta)* Fra 
Bartolommeo Genga 
Bartolommeo Miniati 
Baftolommeo Montagna 
Bartolommeo Nenmi^ [Kiedo) 

Bartolommeo Passerot^ 

Bartolommeo Ramengbi (Bartolommeo da 
Bagnacavaito) 

Bartolommeo Ridolfi 
Bartolommeo San MieJi^k 
Bartolommeo Snar^ {Bramaniino} 
Bartolonmieo Tom 
Bartolommeo Vitfortni 
Bartolucdo Ghiberti 

Basaiti, Marco (U Bassiti, or Marco Basarinil, 
IV, 52, 50 
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Baissauo, Jajcopa da., IX^ 175^ 176 . 

Bassiti. 11 (Marco Basaiiit or EtaBarini) 1 

Bastw^lo Fif>rigoriQ (Sebastiaiio Flm^eno] | 
Baisriani^ Laazaxo (Lazzaro Scaxf^ccia, or I 
Sebafltiano Scarpaccia)^ IV* $2^ 57, 58 I 
BaatiaxLQ da €mfio l 

Ba&tiano (Arigtotile} da San Gis^lh 
Ba^ano F£ori • 

Bastiaiio Mainardi (Ba^tiaJiP da Saa C^ni- 

' 

Batti$tar ^farduo dl (PeHegrino da San 
Danide, or Martuio da Udins) 

Battiita Bmo 
Battifita 
Battiata Cungi 

Battista {Battista d'Agnolo* or dd 

More) * 

Battiata da San Galh (Battista Gobba) 

Battista da Veroiia (Battista Farinai&) 

Batlista dd Cavaliere {Battista Lorimzt) 
Battista del CerveUitra 
Battista dtl 

Battista del Moro (Battkta Angelo, or 
d'Agnolo) 

Battista del 
Battista ddLa Bitia 
Battista di Benedetto Fiamm^ri 
Battista Dossi 

Battista Forinato (Battista da Verona) 

Battista Frpjictf- (^ttista Semold) 

Battista Gobbo {Battista da San Galh) 
Battista Lorenii (Battista dd CavaJlere) 
Battista Naldini * 

Battista of Cittk di Castelio. Vll^ j 119 
Battiirta (Battista of Vicenza) 

Battista Semoiei (Battista Franca) 

Battistino, V, 1^3, 19^ 

Baviera, IV. 233; V, 19+: VI. 100* lOl* 
109^ 209 

Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio (II Sodomab 

VIl, 245'257; TV, 72^ 21S ■ V, 73 ; VI, 23^* 
238. 247. 249; VIL 243-257; VllI, 197 
Beatricio, Nicoolfr (Nicolas Beautrizet)* VI* 
114 

Beccaiumi* Domenico [Domenico di Paco)^ 
Lip-fi* VI, 255-251; II, 96; V. 74, i 53 p 163; 
Vl^ loS* 213* 215, 223. 235-351: 252, 

^ 355, 256 

Becen, Bomenjco {Domemco Bend), TV, 283; 
VII, I41; X, 20 

BegardJi, Antonio (11 Modena), VIU, 38; IX, 

Bebam* Hans, VI, XJ9 
Bellegambe* Jean. IX, 266 
BellL, Valcdo de^ (Valerio Ft^nfino) 

Bellini family, V, 262 

Befllrri* Gentile, Lite^ IIL 173-184^ IlL 173- 
_ 2^1 IV. 57. 59, 109 

Bellini, Giovanmp HI, 173-1S4; HI^ 173- 
184, 280, 2S6; XV, 57^ 58, 32 , fo9; V, i45p 


146. 260* Z 6 ^l vr* 173; vm, 33: IX* t59. 
150 * 162, 163 

BelUnip Jacopo* Xjfe, Illp ijj'iTS* 173- 
175, 23 o; Vi. II. 3^ g 

Bellini* Vittore (BellLniano)* IV, 52, 59^ ^ 
Bdlo. RafFaellOp VIII. 114 
ll^Uticci, Giovan Battistk (Giovan Battista 
San Marino)p LlFU, VII, 2 IO- 3 I 3 : VIIp 207, 
210-213 #< 

Bembtp I^nifazio* Vlll, 42, 43 
Bembop Giovan Francesco (Giovan Francesco 
Vetraio). V, i0o 

Bend, Dofnenico (Domenico Beeeri) 

Benedetto (pnpU of Giovanni Antomo Sog- 
Eani)* V, 165 
Benedetto Bugliani 
Benedetto Buonfigih 
Benedetto {Giovan Battista) Caporaii 
Benedetto Ctanfanini * 

Benedetto Coda (Benedetto da Femua) 
Benedetto da Maiano 
Benedetto da Pescia (Bensietto Pofi^i) 
Benedetto da Bdfctmno 
Benedetto Diana 
Benedetto Gkiriandajo 
BraediStto [Bmedetto da F'eacia) 
Benedetto Spadori 
Bening, Le%nDa, IX. 269 
Bening, Simcin^ IX* 2&E 
Benozzo Goisoli 
Benvennto CeUini 

Benvenuto Gorofah (Benvenuto Tisi) 
Bergamo. Fra DamLano da* VIU* 1O9# ^37 
Bema, Life, II.* 3”5 
Bernard of Bnisselsp IX, 266 
Bemardetto di Mona Papera 
Bemardi. Giovanm (GiovaiinL da Caatel 
Bolc^cse)* Liff, VI, 7&-791 I’^'. m: 
76-79, 83, S4: IX, 164 
Bernardino Bmenuufi 
Bernardino da Trevio (Bernardino ZenaJe) 
Bernardino del Lnpino (Bernardino Lhiji]) 
Bernardino di PorPrio 
BemaitUno 

Bernardino Pinturiechio 

Bernardino Zenaie (Bernardino da Trevio) 

Beniardo Timante BuonlaUnti 

Bernardo duffagni 

Bernardo da vmeUi 

Bernardo Daddi 

Bernardo de* Gatti (Bernardo Foiitrn} 
Bemmrdo del Buda jBemardo BosselLi) ^ 

Bernardo di Clone Chcagna^ 

Bernardo Nello di Giovanni Falconi 
Bernardo Rcez^elli (Bernardo del Buda) 
Bemaido Passtdlino 
Beniardo Soiaro (Bernardo de^ Gatti) 
Bernardo Fz^ari 
Benmzzano. Cosarcp Vp 141 
Bersuglia, Gian DomenicOp Vll, 193 
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Bertano, Giovan Battisbip VIIt, 40, 41 
Berto Limtiuolo 

Bertoldo^ II* ^49^ 253^ 354; IV* 185; VII, 107 r 
.IX. 3 

Hemghetta, Alonzo (Alonzo Sfm^nuoh) 

Betti, Biaglo (Bia||io da CajiglLemo}p VlIJ^ 210 

BezaleeJ* 1, uxviii 

Biagio, Bakaeliodt, V, 231, 23a 

Biagio {jpgpil d| Botticelli), Hi. 251, 25^ 

Biagio Betii (Biagio da C2Lj^ilajiD]i 

Biagio Bohgrusa (Biagio Pupini) 

Biagio da Carigliano (Biagio Beftii 
Blagio di Bindo Aitertinctii 
Biagio Pupini (Biagio 
Bianco, Simon, IV, 60 

Bicci, hor^nzc dip Lwb., 11 , 67^73; tll,'20, 213; 

V, 5; vn, 61 
Bicci di 

BigiOp*ArmibaJe di Xanid di Bai::cio* ^IIIp 188 
Bigio, Nanni di Bacdo (Gicn'aimj di Baodo], 
VII, 81; IX, 69* j 6 , loOp iol, 113, Z59 
Bilia, I^ttista dclJap YII^ 118 
Hiizorra, VII, tig; VIU, 204; X* 196 
Blondod, Lancelot* IX, 267 
Boccaccino, Boccacdo* Life, V* 58-^; VIII* 
= 3 p 34, 4 i- 4 + 

Boccaccino, Camillo, V, 59, 60; VIIIp 13 
Boccalino, Giovanni (Giovanni Ribalm], Y* 

Boccardlno (die elder)^ UIp iE £5 
Bol, Hana, IX, 268 
Bologhini, Bai^lomineOp I, 120 
Bologna, GaJante dap IT, $1 
BoLogim, Giovan, VII, loo, loij IX* 267P 269; 
X, 25, 26 

Boiogna, Otazio da (Orarki Sammacchmi) 
Bologna* iTellegrino da (Pellegrino Pciitgrinif 
or Tibaldj] 

Bologna. Ruggieii da, IX, 147 
Bologna, Veccnioof (Domenico /TtWa) 
Bologna, Biagio (Biagio Pupini)* V* 20S, 211: 
vfli, 32,33; Km 

Bolognese, Franco, I, 79 
Bolognese* Guido. Ill, 170 
Bolognese* ^larc* ^Antonio (Marc^ Antonio 
Raimondi, or de' Franci)* LJFEp VI, 95-g6p 
99-106 ^ IVp 232p 233; VIp 95-9^* 9^106* io 3 * 
109* t20; VIIp 6 ^; VJll, 42 
Bolognese* XJcc^6 (Niccol^ deU' 

Boltraffio* Giovanni Antonio* IV« 105 
Bonacconso Ghib^rH 
Bonano, I, 15, 16 
BonaBODc, Ginlio, VL £(4 
Bomlazio (of Venice)* IX, 214 
Bomlacio 

Bonsignori (Monsignoii), Alberto* VI* 29 
Bonsignori (Monflignon)* Fra QiErtibino* VT* 
3 + 

Bonsignori (Monsignoh)* Fra Girolamo* Life* 
VI* 34-35: VIII* 42 


Bonsignod (Monsignori), Francesco* Life, VI* 
^ S9-35: ni, 63; IVp 60; VI* 29-35 
Bonvicini, Alo^ndro (jVlessandro 
Bordone, Paris, IX, 178-182 * 

Borghese (of AntwcipJ, IX, 269 
BorgheSe* Piero {Piero dcUa Praruessaj, or 
Piero dal Botw a San Sepoloro] 

BoriO, Giovan iWlo dai, X. 196 
Bc^o, Radaello dal [Ra^aelio dal Cotta] 

Borgo a San Sopoloro, Giovan Maria daJ, VI, 
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Boigo a San Se^lcro, Piero dal [Piero della 
or wrgheae) 

Borro, Battista, IV* 262; VIIIp 17S 
Boech* HieroR^Mfi, VI, iiS; IX, 267 
Boscop Maso dal [Maso Boscoii] 

Boscoiip Giovannt, tX, 156 
Boscolip Maso (Maso dal Bosco], V, 6; XX, 55 
BotdcellL Battista, VIII, 169 
Botticelli^ Sandro (Sandro di Botticello* or 
Alessandro FUipe|ri), Life, III, 247-254; 
11 * 190: III, 86, 87, iSS^ 222, 247-254; 
I Vp 3*4, 82; VI, 91 
Bott[ceito> HI. 247 
Boyvin* Reni {Renato}* VIp 115 
Bo^za, Girolamo [BartolommeD Bozxato)* IX, 

Bozxacco (Biat^saccc}), VIIJ, 107 
Bozzato, Bartolomnicso (Girolaiw Fexza] 
Bramante da 
Bramante da Urbino 

Bramantino (Bartolommeo Suardi), 111 , iS^ 
19: IV, 217; \HI, 52p 53J IX, igo 
Biambilan (BrambtUaL Fninccsoo* VIII* 55 
Brandini, Bacdo de' (Baccio Bandinaili) 
Brazaaooa {Bouna&sl 

Brescia, R^aello aa (HaflaclJa Er^jfn'dHi^Op 
Or de^ PiccLnellJ) 

BrescianiDOp Girolamo (Girblaiiio Mosclano, or 
31 ndano)p VI, IJ4; vlTL 50*224 
Biosdanitio* RaFaeno (RaffaeUo da Brescia* 
or do' PiccinelU), VIII, 164 
Bresdano,. Gian Girolamo (Gian Girolamo 
^voldoj* VIII, 50 

Bresciano^ Jacopo (Jacopo de* Medici)* IX^ 
2 d6* 207p 225 

Bresclano, Vincenzio (Viiicenzio dl Zoppa* or 
FDppa.^, II, 171: III, 5; IV. 5t, 5z, 56 
BreucK, Jakobs IX, 269 
Brini, Fiancceco, III, 214 
Bronzip Simono de^ (Simone da CoUa] 
Bronzino, Agnolo* Lif^, X, 3-12; IV, 179; V* 
i27p 163: VI, iiS* 256; vrip 29, 3x, 113, 
149, *SS. 1 * 7 * 17a. 175 > 

173. 183* 201; Vm* Up 12* 94, 153, 
158, I 79 r IX, 118* i25p Z28* i33p 137, 252; 
X, 3-14, 219 

Bronzino* Alessindra del (Alc^ndro Aliori] 
BmegbeL PieteTp IX, 267* 268 
Bmges^ Jobann d (Jan vad Ey&k) 
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Broges, Roger ol fRoger vao der Weyden] 
Briigiii]oli> Berna^iiiD, VII ^ 33 '^*, ^27* 233^ 
334 I 

Brugntioti, L^gi, VII, zsg. 333 
BninelJefichi, Filippo (Filippo di Scr Bnan^^- 
lesco]. Life, II, i 95 -- 3 i*^* 1+ ^ 3 p 

48. 130; II, 84-S6, 93 . g 5 , i 24 p 139. 143-147. 
150 , 159 . 361 , 1 R 3 - ifiS. ^9*. 


Bufltdietto. L Hv, Ivi: n. So 

BustOj AgOfttmo [B B&mbajajp I%'i 60; V, 43, 


43:^111,54. w 

Botteri, Giovan Matiax I^, 


c, 13.1 : X, 13 



47.204 

BmnO di Gsoirflrtill ^ , 

Brailda^orzi, Doflieoico (Domenico del TtJcciOJp 
VI, 82; VH. 23a, 237; yill, 4O4 41 , 
BfitgciaBorzi, Felice (Felice del Rjccio)^ \II, I 
237 * 

Brufi&elfi, fiesttiarif ol 

Buda, Bernardo del (Bemaxdo RoeselliL 
1£5 

Buda, Girolainodcl, VII, 36 
BuGfaipoLaccD^ Buonamico, Life, I. 

X. 50.51,135-15T. 170. 19^. ^91. 3ti: il, &8; 

BnggianOp II, 11, 335 

Bugiardirii, Giuliano, Life, VII, 107-113 ^ !!■ 
138: IV, i54p 161, 170, i36: VI, 183: VIL 
107-113“ Vlll, 121-123, 164; IX, 29, 30, 95 
BnguOlU, Benedetto, 111, 276: IV* 150 
BncUom. Sand, HI, 2762 VJI, 29: IX. 13^ ^ ^ 
BooixacoDiiai, Perino (Fenno del F^^a. or de 

. ■ 

Buonaioti, Corsino, II, 26 
Buonairoti, ilicheiagnolo. Life, IX, 3-141 i 
I,miii,xxxivp 87; n, i 59> x&i. 1^7.1904^191. 
411. 255, 261; III, no. 41. 

43- ^5- 74. ®4. &5h lOL 104, 145. 157. 

1S6. iSjp 199. 204- 223, 

224, 242-245, 259t ^7^^ 5- ^3' 43"45i 

58, 86p lit, 117. laS. ^35i ^9^. *94. 

228p 245, 247, 261: 57 p 59w6o. 66,68. 7S, 

79* S5/92p 107^ m. n3, ly, 129* 135. 
13^. T59^ ^40- *^7« *74'* 77- *®5. ^^5. 

193. 195, 205, ai8, 219, 213, 225* 236. 263; 
VII, lOp 11, 14, i6p 28. 32, 44 p 4^^ 4 ®^ 49^ 
57p 58. 61. 66^* 71. 72. 75^ 77. 8l. 9&, 99 - 
107. 108. 110-113p 151, 172. 173. 379. 194- 

VIH, 3-3. 16. 25. 73> 79. S2* 89. 9t. 

92, 95, 96, 116, 12S, 134. 136-13&P 141. 14&- 
156* 162, 163. 170. ^^5. 1S8, 201-204, 206- 
209, 235, 259: IX, 3-I4I, 1451 153. 1^2* 170, 
171. 187, 193-195. 215, 2i6p 224. 231* 235, 
236, 239, 246, 2s*r 25L* 259; X, 12-17, ^9 h 
24p 26, 3ip 32, 46, 47t i72p 174- *73- 106-190. 

194, 306, 215, 220* 222 
Buoncoosigli, Giovanni, FV* 52. 6* 

Buonflglio, Benedetto, IV^ ijr 
Bdono, I, 14. 15 

Boont^ciiti^ Bernardo Tbnanlc, IX. I35"^37 i 
X* 16-iS 


Caccianimid* Ffancesco. V^ lor 
CaccianiiEiici, \lnce112io, V, 255, 256 
Cadore, Tiziamo da (TLziano Fece/fl) * 

Calamech, Andrea, IX. 129; 23 ** 

Calamech, Lai^aro. IX* 139 
CaiamiH, II, So 
Calandiino, 1* 135 
CalavroBe, Giovan Piero, VIII, 216 
Calavtase, i^arto (Harco Cardr^o), Life, > . 
237-239; VIIL 91 

Caltagm. Tiberio, VDl, 233; IX, 83^ 84,98-100 
Calcar, Johann of (Jan Stephanua van Cocker, 
or Giovanni FiammiiigoV VI, ii6t IX, 17®* 
266 *. 

Caldara, Polidoro (Polidoto da CsrffFiSfggtff} 
Cahari, Paolo (Paolo Veronese}* VI, 22, 27; 
YIT, 236-240; Vm* 41* 42* 103-104, 106* 
107;X, 20 
Callicrates, III, 55 
Calzolaio* Sandrino ddl, V, 161* 165 
Camicia^ Qiimeati, Life* ITT, 92-93 
Camiiliani* Francosco, X* 24, 25 
^ Camillo Boei^cina 
CanuUo Af-dtttoiTOfio 
Cammd, Domenico de*, VI, 76 
Campagnola, GirolEtno, XL 13^^ I^^+ 279^ I' * 
51, 55, 56 

Carn^agnolap Ginlio, IV* 51. 5^^ 57 
CampL ^ra Ra^ro da. I, 59 
Campo* Antonio, VIII* 44, 45 
2 CampOp Galeaxzo, VIII. 44 
Campo* GiuJio, Vlll, 4*. 44. 45.“ 49 

Campo, Vincenaiop ’VIII, 44, 45 
i Canajchna, 11, So 
Canneri, Anselmo, VI. 22 
Capanna (of SienaL HI, 208; V, 74 
I Capanna, E^iocio, I, 85* 89-91 
Caparm. 11 (NiccolO Crossa) 

' Capocacola* Mario* IX. 233 
Caporali, ^nedetto (Giovan Battista), IV. 48, 

I 75. 7^ 

Caporali, Giulio. IV, 48 
I CaradossOp IV, 23, 144 
Caraglio. Giovanni Jacopo, Life, Vl^ 
no: 194; VI, Tog, ISO, 2<^ 

Cai-avaggio, Polidoro da (Polidoro Caldara), 
LifeTv, 175-185: IV, S3, 237; 175-185; 

VI* 177, 196; ’Vlll. Ljt 218, 219: JX, 170; 
X, 174 

Cardifico* Idaico (Maroo Ctf 
Carigliano. Biacio da (Biagio 
Carlo PortoWi (Carlo da Loro) 

Camovalo da Urbifto, Fra (Fra BflrwojBitfroJ 
Carota. H (Antoiiio di Marco di Giano), 1,125: 
YL 213; %T^I, 152; IX, sr 
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Caroto* Giovaa Fraticesco, tjro, VI, 15-ai; 

IV, 60: VI, 15-31. 37 

Caroto. Giovaimi, Life. VI, 21-23; VI, ij, 21- 
Vll, 23S 

dirpacclo (ScarpaccLn). Vittore^ LiFE^ IV^ 51- 
61; IX^ 210, 21 i 
Carpi, Aj^haie da VIII, 36 
Carpi, GiiolainD da rGircilaiiio da Ferwa), 

• Life. ^II, 30-36; V, 154: VIII, 2S-36 
Caipi. GiSlio da. VIll, 36 

Car^p Ugo da, IV, 233; VI. 106, 107 
Carrara. Antonio da^ V, S 
Carrara, Dane&e da {Danese CattansQ) 
C^JTUCd^ Jacopo CJacowda Fofi^orww) 

Carso, Giovaojii dal. VIIL 227 
CartQDj, NicooIA (Xic^cdld Zoccolo),- tV, 9^ 
10 

Caselii Ciietolaiio 

CmntiDo^ Jacopo di, Life^ II, 23-26; I* 1^3. 

183; II, 23-26. 39. 33r VIIIp 153 
Ca^gnaola^ Jacopo, IjL, 23S 
Ca.'ngouola, Touamaso, IX. 238 
Castagmo^ Andrea dal (Andrea degli Impic- 
cati). Life, III, 97-t^5: IL 190: 111, 97- 
105, 109, irjfr 173^ ^37- 2^3! ^V, 81; 

V* 116: VI. 1S2 

CasteL l^logOefiO, Giovanni da {Giovanni 
Sifmardi) 

CasteL delta Pieve, Pietro da (Pietro Perugin^, 
or Vannucc^ 

Castelfranco, Giorgione da^ Life* IV, 109-114; 
L xsjcilr HI, 1847 IV. 82. C09-114. 125: 

V, 149^ 22S. 261; VI, 23, 173^ 174; VIII. 

20. 73r 74- t6j, 179 

CaateU^ti, Leonardo, V, 230 
CastcUi (CaselLi), Cristolaiijo. VIII, 39 
Casdglione^ Bartolonmieo da, VT, 152 
Castrocaro, Gian Jacopo da. V, 50 
Catanai, Piero, VI. 250 
Catena, Vinceniio* IV, 52, 5S 
Catharina van 

Cattaneo, Daocse (Dancse da Carrara)* V* 
135: VI, 26-28. 54; VU, 223 ; IX, 176, 204. 
208-2^0, 314 ^ 223; Xp 20 
Civaliere^ Battista del (Battista L<^smi) 
CavaUtri, Giovaa Battista de** VI^ 1 13 
Gavaiieri, Tiberio* VII. 50 
Cai-'alliiij, Pietrop Life. I* 161-£64; I, 92. idt- 
164 

CavalorL MlrabeMo [MirabelJo di Salincnrjio) 
C&vauuola. Raolo {Paolo Morando)p LiFEp 

VI, 39-42; VT. iS. 34, 25, 29 > 3 f>- 4 ^^ 5 ° 
tecca, Ufe. Ill* 193-200; III, 69. i93'2oo 
Cecca, Girolamo della, 263 
CeccMno del Frais 

Cellini* BacciOj III* 93, 263 

Cellini* BenvenutOp V. 135; S6, 87; VII, 

* ^3, g+p g6, 97, 90, loo; VIII. 128: IX,, SI. 
1 18, IZ5: X, Zt, 2 S 

CenDi, PaAquiDD, II, 36 
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Cetrnini, Cennnio di Drea, 1 . 177, 221, 222; II 
109 

Ceraiiiolt^ Antonio dd. IV, 2B0- Vllt, 65, 66 
Ceri, Andrea de'. VT!, I90'i92, «or 
Ceri, Pterino de* {Pcrino del Vagaf or Buonae-^ 
corsij 

Cervelhera, Battista del, lU, 12; Vl, 214* 247, 
2^; VII, 256 
Cer^e 

Cesaie Cesnrjano 

Cesare da Sesio (Cesare da hlilano) 

Cesare del Nebbia 
CesanaiiD, CcSare^ IV, 138; IX. 190 
Ce$ati, Akssantlro {B Greco)^ Life. VI, 85 
Cberubitio Bimsignori (Monsignori)* Fra 
CtLimenti 

Cluistaa. Pieter. IX p 265 
Cianfanini. Benedetto. iV. 162 
Ciappino, IX* 51 
Cicilk. n, V, 8 
Ciciliano, Angelo. VIII, 33 
CiciMano^ Jacopo, IX, 98 
Dcogna, Girolamop VI, 22 
Cieco, Nicco]6p Ill| 233 

CunabuSp Giovanni, Life* Ip 3-10; I* xxiv, 
xxjEV, lixp 3 10. 20, 2lp 29. 47 p 30* 55. 56* 
5^- 63. 73, 74. 89* 94. 113, 117* 145. 174; 
11 . 35, 82, r6i, 201; HI, 59; IV, 77; V, 177; 
IX, 133; Xp|, 47. 196 
Cini. Simone. 11 . 56 
Cinque. Battista del* VII. 12; IX. 51 
Cinazzi* Vanni. 11 , 36 

Cioli* SiTiione, V, 30; 133; VII. 9, 10* 189; 

VIII. 36 

CioU, Valerio, VIII, 35: IX, 129, £40* 141; X. 32 

Clone, 1, 103. 104 

CiuS'a,^* Bfmuirdo* III* 7 

Clara Skeys^s 

Claudio (of Bara), V, aoi 

Clandio, Maeatro, IV^ 254, 355 

Cleantbcs* I. xstxLs 

Cleef. JoosI van, iX, 266 

Clemente, Bartolommeo, IV, 60 

Clemente. Ptospero. VIII* 38* 39 

Ckmente SandinsUi 

CleoplmQtes. L 

CloviQ* Don GinUo, Life. IX* 345-353; V'l^ jj, 
54. in. 364; IX, 245-253: X, 16 
Cock, Hieronymus, Life, VI, 116*120; VI, 
108, 116-130; IX, 266 
Cock. Matthye. IX. 266 
Coda, Bartolonimeo* HI. 184 
Coda, Benedetto tBencdetto da Ferrara), HI. 
184: V, 21Ip 2li 

Cola daila Mairier (Niccola Filotesio} 

CoUe. l^aJbello dal {iialTaeilo dai Jk^o), V, 
140, 195* 196; VI, ijjz, J69: VIL 117. Ji8, 
120* 128. 129. 301: X, 7 

Code, Simone da (Simone de' Brojxti)* 11 , 145, 
146* 200 
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Ctollettaio/Ottaviano del. 53 
Colanim, Jacopo. IX. 202. 203, 21J 

Como. Gmdo da. l,r 4S , t 

Condjvi, Aflca*io (Aficanio dalla Ril>a Tran- 
somi). IX, 5, 307 

CoiueUanD> Giovan Battista da, IV, 32, 50 
Cortaiglio 

Conte, Jacopo del. V, 119; VIU^ 95. 

IX, 95. 152*.358;/6o, a6i \ 

Conti, ^mciucop V, 115, 119', VII. 29# 


CoDtacd, Andrea (Aadrea SajiBOvino),^ Ijfe 



41,187, 203, 216 
Cordegli^ld, Giovanetto^ IVt 52^ ^0,^ 59 
Coriclano. Cristofmo. VI. 120 
CcnicliB. Jan. IX. 

Comelis Fltyris 

Comiole, Giovanni dello. VI, 70. 04 
ComifTle, Nanni di PWiepero deUfi. VIJl. 162 
CoirecgiOj Antonio da. Life, IV, 117-122, 

IV. ”3, 117-122, 135; VIII, 30, 31. 34, 37. 
217; X, 1S7 

Coraino 

Corw. Jaoopo del, III, i*5 
Cortona. Laca da (Luca 

Cosimo, Andrea di {Andrea di Coaimp Fel- 
trini)* Life. V, 229-233: HI, IV* I 5t9: 

V, 221. 220^233: VII. S3. 149-15^ . _ ^ 

CoBimo. Piero di. Life. Iv^ 125-134* 

IV. S23.134: v, 86: vir. 14a 
Coaimo fjaoopo) da Trano 

Cofiinio Rcfutii 1 t if r a vt 

Cofiinl, Silvio (Savio da Ficsolejp V. 6-6; vl, 

aio; VlU^ 55 
Codm^. H, 104; lilt 13^ 

Costa, Ippolito. VllI, 41 

Costa. Lorenio* Life. UI. 161-164; 

164. 167; Vltl, 23,5E5 
Co4ta. Lorenzo (tJie youn^}. VIIL ^20 
Cotignola, Francesco da {Francesoo de Zaga- 

ndli), Life. V* 165-266 w -i 

Cotignola. Girolamo da (Girolamo Marctieai), 
Ltfe. V, 211-112: V. ^m7,2it-aT2 
Cousin, Jean (Glovanm Cm^imO , . 

Cove. Michael (Michele) ► VI* 116. 17^1 
266-268 

CozzereUo. Jacopo, HI, 130 

Crabeth. Wouter. IX, 269 

Credi. Lorenzo dip Life. V, 40-5^^ 

HI. 274; IV, 153. ia6p 280; V* 49^52. 159; 
VHi. 42,65. &6; 1^. 

Credi. Maestro* V, 49 
Cremona^ Geremia da, H. 356: VIII* 4" 
Ctescioue. Giovan Filippo. V, 338 
Cnstofano. H, 104^ IV, 55 
Cristofano* Apiolo di, \% 213: VH* 70 
Cdstoiano (Caselli) 


Cristofano CoriohMQ 
Ciistofano ddF 
Cristoiano Gh^fardi (l>oceao) 

Cristofano Gobbo (Cristoiano 

Cristolano Lombardi (Tolano Lomfenr^/tno) * 

Cri^ofaoo Roia 

CriBtofano Sclari (Cristofano Gobbo) 

Crocmesaio, Girolamo del tGirolamo Mb£- ^ 

. *1 TT- 

Cronaca^p II (.Simono del Pollaiu.olojij. Life. I v * 
265-275: lll> 260: IV, iciJ, 265-275: V* 22: 
VI. 66. 70 . ,,, 

Cugini* Giovaniii (Jean Cousin]. VI. 114 
Cungi. Battista. VH. 121, 122, 124. 125: X. 
i tSi. ^^7 

Cungl. Leonardo. VT^ 225: VHI, 227 
Caticello (Giovanni Antonio Lici^rio* or For- 
' denone) 

I . ' 

DaddJ* Bernardo. 11^ 25. 26 
Lalcn. Jan van, IX. 269 
Dalmaai. lippo. II. 51 
Dane^^ CattancQ (Dancse da Carrara} 

I Danicllo da Pamia (Danidlo Forri] 

' Danicllo da Volterra (DanieHo RicCfareili} 
f Danlelio Porwi fDaniclio da Parma) 

DanieLlD {GamcUo da Volterr^ 

Dante, Girolamo fGicolamo di Tiriano)* IX. 183 
Danti* Fra Ignasio. X, 38-30 
Danti, Vincenzio, I, 36; Vll, ^oo: IX, i20r 
139: X . 2 6- 2 8 
Dano da TViutso 

Davanzo. Jaoopo (Jacopo Avaru^ 

Davatizo, Jacopif (of Milan}, IV* 60 

David Pertini 

David 

David FisRnc $0 

D^. Simon van, IX, 269 

Della Kobbta family. V, 22 * 

Dello. LiFEp IL 107-uo: H. 107-110* 136 
Dentc, Marco [Marco da Ravenna), Life* vi, 
ton-103: rv^ 233: VI* J02-103. 10&: VH, 

Deaxdedo da Sifiignano 
IXacc^to, VILi, 161 
Diamante, Fra. HI, S3* S5-67: IV* 3 
Diana. Benedetto. IV* 42, 60 
Diana (ScuJptoreJ 

Dierlck Jacoboz Veiis^t 
P in an t HeridrUc of* IX, 266 
DirSc of ffoaritfnt 

Dirk of Lomrnin ^ 

Dirk van Siaren 
Dirk Vmagrts 

Doceno (Cristofano GJIjrnrdfl _ 

Domenico, Antonio di (Antomo di Doonmo 

MaxMri) ,. *1 v 

Dejnenico Aiytio (Vecchio C3tf Bologna) 
Domenico Barloii 

DDmeEkico Bemsfumi (Domenico di Pace) 
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Domouco Benci) 

l^omenico Brnsciosarri {Domenico^ del Riccio) 
ConSi 

I>omeDicD da Venea^ (Docel^co Kininaifo] 
Honienico dal La^o dJ Lvgan^t 
Domcoioo dal Mantff Ssnsovin^} 

Domemco de’ CamiHfi 

Domenico del Bar&im 

Domcniqo del Riccio (Domenico Brusciasof^ 

Domenico del Titaso 

Domenico di Baccio d'Agnoh 

Domenico di 

Domenico di 

Domenico di Pace (Domenico Beccafumi] 

Domenico di Paris 

Domenico di P{>Io 

Domenico Ghirlandajo 

Domenico Giuttlaiodi 

Domenico Motojk 

Damenico PaTietii 

Domenico 

Domenico Foggim 

Domenico Fucci 

Domenico PuBgo 

Domenico Fomsno 

Domenico Finmario (Domenico da Venezia) 
DomenJeus Z4im^JcrRiiii£ 

Don Bartolommeo deUa G^ta (Abbot of S. 

Clemente] 

Don GinJio CJotAo 
Don Jm^opa 

Don Lorenzo M^maeo (Don Lorenzo degU 

Angeli) 

Don ' 

Donato (Donatello], Ljfe^ IL 239-255; T, 4S, 
130, 17B; 11, j2,S6, 9^,95* loip 113-115. 
120^ IZI, 123, 13Z* 135. T43“ 

147, tsi. iSjp 185, iSS. 197, 19^204, 
ail, 325, 339-255. 159^ 2do^ 170: DI. 3 * 

73. 7i. ^17^ ^3*. ‘44- M7. ^7^* 

273: IV, 52, 153, iSsi V, 33; VL 220; 
VIL jnp 56. 57 . yilh 113: IK ** 
iiTp 133. t3S, r6o: X, 22. 47 
Dnni> Adone, VIL t^S; IX, 361 
Donnino, Agnolo di, HI, 189, 190; V\ 3S; IX, 
29 p 30 

Donzello, Piero delp III, 13 
DonzcUo, Polito del. HI, zip 14 
Do^, Battista, LirSp 139-141 r Vil, 2 oT|' 
Vllt, 23. 26 

Dos^i, Do^, Life, 139-141; IlL 164: K 
t39-i4t[ Vll, 201; VIIL 25, 26, 33. 56; 
^ IX. 161 

Duca Tagliapiotra, III, 16^ 

Duccio, Life, H, 9-11; III, 6; VT, 245 
Durante del +ViSrfl 

DQrer, Albreclit, Life; VI, 92-9®! HL 214 1 
p IVp 35 zr V. 96; VT. 91-99, lol, 119, 165; 
VII, 163* i(?4h 166; IX, i^ip 246^ 365, 
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EUodoro Fcr^jcifli 

Enea Fie;^ 

Ercole Fffrrarfiff (Erobie da Ferrara) 

Erion, i#, So i 

Buropa Anguhduoia 
Eusebio San Giorgio 
Eyck^ Hubert van, IX* 2G5 
Ey^^ Jan von {Johann of Bruges)* ItL 60-61. 
*4: IX. 265, 266 

Fabbrop Pippodd, VXJ. 5: IX. 19a 
Pabiano di btagio 
Fabius* 1 , xl 

Fabriano* Gentib da* LiFEp III, io9«ir3; 11^ 
1^7; III. 35, 109^113, I7J 
FabnziEo VtnUiatto 
FaocMno, Giiiliajto del. III, 339 
Faenza, ^gurino da, VI, 

Faenza, Jacopone da. V'lIIp 117; IX, 154 
Faenza, Marco da {^Ikrco MarcheUi) 

Faenza, Ottaviauo da^ 1,91 
Faenza, Pace da. 1 ,91 

Fagiuoli, Girolamo, V, 350; VI, 87^ 376; VTTI, 
171 

Faloonetto, Alessandro, VI* 47* 48 
FalconettOp Glcvan Mariap lliFEp VI p 43-4^; 
VT, 22, 29* 4^-48 

Falconetto, Giovarai Antonio (the dder], VI, 

FalconettOp Giovanni Antonio (the younger), 
VT* 42, 43 

Falconetto, Jacopo, VI, 42* 43 

FalconelPto, Ottaviauo, VI. 47, 48 

Falconetto, Provolo, VJ, 47, 48 

Falcotu, Bernardo Xdlo di Giovanoi, L T97 

Fallaro* Jacopo, IX, 214 

Fanoelli^ Giovanni (Giovanni di Stocco), VII* 

97 > K 33 

Fancelli* Luca* 11 * 127: III, 47 
FancelU, Salvestro, III, 47 
Fano, Ponspeo da. VIH, 215 
Fantutri. Antonio (Antomo da Treitb) 
Farinato, Battista (Battista da Verona), VII, 
337. ^ 3 ®^ VIII, 107; IX, 214; X, 20 
Farinato, Paolo, Vli, 236, 240, 241™ VTCL 42 
Fattore^ II (Giovan Francesco PffRai] 

Federigo Barosci 

Fedcrigo di Larnbrrio (Federigo Fiammingo* 
or Del Pado^^ano) 

Federigo Ztl^cA^ro 

Feip Ateisandro di Vincenzio (Alessandro del 
Barhicre], X, 20 

Felice iojarri (Felice del Riccio} 

Feliciano da San Vito 

Fcltriiu, Andrea di Gosimo (Andrea di Cesitifo) 

Fettro, Morto da* Life, V* 227-229; V* 227-230 

Fenno GAir«fi 

Ferrara, Antonio da, 1, zzi 

Ferrara, Benedetto da (Benedetto Cp^) 

Ferrara* Ercolc da (Ercole FtfrrsrM) 

31 
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Foiraraj, Girolflliio ds. {Girolamo da Corpr] 
Ferrara, Stelano (la. III, :;85, IV, 56 
Ferxare)?c, Ercpie {Ercole da Ferrani), iate, 
III, 1^7-170; III, 1&4, 167-170^ IV, 82 I 
Ferrarese. GaJaeBo (Gala^ GaiasFvi | 

Fttrarese, Girolaino (Glrolaino LofKh&Tdo) 
Ferraii, Gaade^o, V; Bi; VIII, 56 * 

FemiGci^ Andx^ [Apdrfia da ^ 

Femicci+ Fiailctisco (FranCeBCO del Tsdd^) 
Femieci^ Fraticefico dl Simone, III> 273: 3 

Fiacco lor FlaocoJ^ Orlando, Life^ VI, 28 
FiamBCieti^ Battista di Beoedetto, IX, 126; 

X, 313 . - r X 

Fiammingo^ Federigo fFoderigo di Lombtito, 
or Dd T^ovano) 

Fiammingo^ Giorgio, IX^ 2^ 

Fiammingo, GiDvamu {Johatnn ol CaJr-tfi', or 
Jan Stapbaniu: van Ciloktr) 

Fi^lc, Andrea da (Andrra Femicci), Life, 
V, vS; V. 3^* II j VII, 4: VlII. 133 ' 

Ficaolc, Fra Giovanni da (Fra 
Fiwoie, Silaestra Giovajini da, VI, 210 
Fieso-lfi, ^iino da (Mino di GiovarmiO IhIhe, 
III, 153-157 

Fiefiole, Silvio da (Silvio Cosirtf) 

Fieeolc, Simone da, IX* 15^ 

Figuiino da Fiiewro 

FiWte, Antoniot Life, III, I 59 k 270: 

HI. 3-7. 47 ^ 9^1 5 ^' VIIL 4S. 

FUipepi^ Aleeeandro ISandru Of di 

BotticeLJo} 

Filippino (Filippo LrpgO ^ 

Filippo BrunAu^hi (Filippo di Ser Bninel- 
letico} 

Filippo di Bacdo d^jlg?fnIo 
Filippo di Ser BmneFesoo (Filippo Sp-wwI- 
liscki 

Filippo Z.ipfi (Filippino) 

Filippo Lip]&i, Fra 
Filippo Nfgrclo 

Filoteeio, Nitxola (Cola daBa Afafrire) 
FiJiignerta, Alaso, III, 258: VI^ 91 
Fiorentino, Antonio, II, 236 
FiDrentino, Francesco, IIt 58 
Fiorentino, Niccolfr> II, 

Fiorini, Giovu Battista* VIII, 229 
FLvizM.no, IV, ig 
Flaiixo (or Fracmlh Orlando 
Flore, Jacobello de, IV, 51* 55 
Fieri, Bastiano, X, 187* 19& 

FlcFnani, Antonio, V* 148, 149 
Floriani. Francesco, V^ 148, 149 
Florigorio, Baatian^lo (Sebaatiaiio Floiigenojp 
V, 143 

Fiona, ComclUj, IX, 269 

Enoris, Frani (Franz de Vrientl* Yl,^ i i9p no; 

lx, 2&7’^7o 

Foccora, Giovanni, HL 7 
Fontana, Prospero, V* 213; VIlI* 220r lA* 
147, 14S, X, 20 


Fonte, Jacopo deBa (Jacopo della 
Foppa, Vinccniio (Vincctiiio di Zoppa* or 
vincenzio Bi^iscisno} 

Forbidni* Fliodoro* VII, 237 * 

Forll^ Francesco da (Francesco Afenrewai) 

FotM, Guglieimo da, I, 92 00 

ForiL Uvio da (Livio Agresti), % Ill* iS 3 , 229; 
IX, 155 

Forli, Melozio da, 111 ^ 124 
ForSni, David, VII, 37 
Fortori* Alessandro* Xp. 20 
Forbore di 

Foschi* Fra Salvadore, X, 19^ 

Fra (Fra Ciovanni da Fiesole) 

Fra ^ j TT t - -fc 

Fra Bsr/o^i3«ifM40 [Fta Camovale da Urbino) 

Fra Bartolommeo di San Mateo (Baccio deUa 
Porta) ♦ 

Fra Camovale da Urbino (Fra Bor^/WJneo} 

Fra Chembino Eonsignori (Monsiguori) 

Fra Damiano da Bergatfio 
Fni Bidflianrff 
Fra Filippo Lippi 
Fra Ciccando 
Fra Gicrafiw* 

Fra Giovanni Agnolo Mantotsoii 
Fra Giovanni da Fiesolc (Fra Afigei(co) 

Fra Giovanni da Feroti# 

Fra Giovanni yinfffLtto 

Fra Gifolanio Bowrtgwri iMonsiCTori) 

Fra GugUdmo della Porra (Guj^eltno Milan¬ 
ese) 

Fra ignazio DtnUi 
Fra Jflccrpo da Turrita 
Fra Paolo Fishiess 
Fra Historo da C&mfH 
Fra Salv-adore FiPscAi 

Fra S^baatiaiio Viniiiano dd Pifflwnc (Sebas- 
tiano LndaniV 

Francesca, Piero della (Hero BorgbesCp 
Piero dal Borgo a San Sepolciol, Life, Hi. 
17-23: IJL 37-25. 5lf 52, lol, 135; IV, 71, 
82, 216: %aii, 5® 

: FcajicesGo* Maestro* IV* 142 
' Francesco, Maiiotto di* V^ 231^233 
Francesco (called di Maestro GicFtto), I* 91 
‘ Francesco Bonsi^ari (Monslgnori) 

I Francesco Btambiiari (BrambiOa) 

! Francesco Brini 
Francesco CMeifrniflitd 
, Francesco Cfli«iWfia#t 

Francesco da Coiignots (Francesco de Zaga# 

Franc^co da Forli (Francesco A/mrocAt) 
Francesco da Mtko 

Francesco ^ Foppi [Frencesco Mcram%ni} 
Francesco da San GaWo 
F rancesco da Si^na 
I Francesco da 

Francesco dai Litn (the elder) 


t 
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Francesco dai Libn (the yamigeT) 

Fraacesco d' AlbertinD (Francesco Ubtrfintt Of 
n Bacchkeca] j 

Francesco de' Rossi (Francesco 
Francesco dc' (Francesco da Coifg- I 

noVa) 

Francesco del Tfultiia (Francesco Fmacci) I 

Francesco ddia Luna 
* Francesco ddl' IndacG 
Frances^ di Gwrgio 
Francesco di Gufolarao dal Fraio 
Francesco di iWfirozro (Melo3C2o) 

Francesco di Fesdlo (Francesco PtsfUi, or 
Ptisdlino) 

Francesco di Sunone Femtcci 
Francesco di 

Francesco Femicci (Francesco dd Tijdda) 

Francesco FiCfr^niino 

Francesco F^crifiifr 

Francesco Ffoncia 

Francesco 

Francesco Granacci (II Granaccio) 

Francesco Mnnerc/mi 
Francesco Maiim^ Messer 
Francesco MazmoU (Parmigiano) 

Francesco (Francesco da ForlO 

Francesco Monsignon 1) 

Francesco j\fcrantiini (Francesco da Foppi) 
Francesco Aforone 
Francesco ME7£cAtH0 
Francesco of Orleans. V. 201 
Francesco Pfielli (Francesco di Psello^ or 
Pesdhno) 

Francesco FWifm/rccio * 

Francesco EiccMm 

Francesco SiElmaii (Fnmcesco de' Roaai) 
Francesco Sanf ’ 

Francesco Fraini 
Francesco Turbido (11 Mdro) 

Francesco Ub^Hni (Francesco d/ AlbertinOp 
or H Bacctkiacca] 

Francesco Vsrbo (Verio) 

Fraud p Marc^ Antonio de' (H^laLtc^ Antonio 
Bolf^rtesgt or Raimondi) 

Francia (FraRda6fgic} 

Franda, Francesco^ Life, I%\ 23*39^ IV, 23- 
29, Ss; VI, 95; Vin, 13; 26, 27 

Franda, Piero, IX, 130 
Franciabi^o (Francia), LiFa, V* 217-2231 II, 
190; IV, 170; V, 56-39, 91, 93^ 101, 103, 
104, 217^23, 231. 232; VII, TOp t57p 171; 
VIII. SI IX, 20 
^lancioae, IV, 191, 192 
Franco* ^ttista (Battista Semolei)* Life, 
Vm, 89-foir Vi, loS* ti4. *56; VIIp 2S, 
29, 203; VIII* 12, 67, 63. 39-101, iSip 219, 
23»i lx. r99,105, 217 
p Franco Bohgi^sz 

Francued, Innoceruto (Irmocetuio da /Fada) 
Franz Flt^is (Franz de Vrieat) 


Franz AfosSazft 
Fiaazcse, Giovannip IX, 88 
Frate, Cecchino dd, IV, i62p 
Fredi, Birtglo di Maestro, 11* 4* 

Fuocio, I, 30^ 31 

Gabride Gio/iio 
Galjp^c 

C^brielJo Si^rociHi 
Gaddi family, X, 47 

Gaddi, Agnolo, Li?e, I, 217-223; I, 185, iSG, 
2r7-223; 11,15. 25r IV, j2p 54 
Gaddi, Gaddo, Life, I, 55-5S; Ip ^Op 35-5S- 

tJJ, l36p 217, 219, 221 

Gaaoi, Giovanni, I, 133, 186, 217, 221 
Gaddi, Taddeo^ Llfe, I, 177-X86; I, 57, 58^1 Si, 
SB, S9p 129p 377-186, 217, 2iB, 2ZI, 222t 11,. 
5^. S3. t99p 240; IX p 133 
Gaddo Giiddi 
Caiaote da B&iogna 

Galaaaip Galasso (Galasso Ferrarese), Lite, 
III, 135-136; Up 104; III, 135-136; IV, 55 
GaJaeSo (of Ferrara), VUI, 36 
Gdeaz^o Aksst 
Gdearzo 

Gaieazzo Momd^Ua 

Galeotto, Pietro Paolo, S7; VII, 152; IXp 

233 

Galieno, IV, 179 
Gallsp Philip* IX, 270 
CaPtbara, Lattarftao, VIII, 42, 45, 49, 50 
Garbo, FadaeUino del. Life* IV, 175-179^ TV, 

6 * 9, 375-^?^ 

Garofaio, Benvenato (Benvenuto Tiai), Life, 
VIII, 24-29;; VTITp 24-30, 33, 34; IXp 202 
Gasparo Misureni (Mi^roBi) 

Gatta, Don Bartoloinineo ddla (Abbot of S, 
Clemente), Life, HI* 203-209; III, 18S, 203- 
209; IV, 41, Sz, zrO, 217; VI, 2^5 
Gatdr Bernardo de' (Bernardo Sflioro) 
Gaudenzio Ferrari 

Genga, BartoloninieOpLiFE.VlIp 206-210; VI1, 
203, 20|, 206-210; VTIl* 92, 96-95 
Genga, GIrblaGio, Life, Vll, 199-206; V, 15, 
16, ijo; Vljt, 199-208, 210, 211; VUl, 140, 
*71: X 33 
Gco^o Lib&'ok 
(Entile 

Gentde da Fobnano 
Georg PtfflfjT 
GeraMp IX, 265 
Geremia da Cremena 
Geri ArcHn^ 

Gedno Pistoit^^z (Gerino da l^stoia) 

Ghent, Justus of, IX, 265 
Ghemidi, Consiglio* II, 26 
Gherardi, CrLstoIano fCioceno), Life, VII, 117- 
143; IXp 261; X, 183* 187, 20S 
Ghemido (of Florences Life, III, 213^15; HI, 
309, 213-215, 232; TV, 36; VI, 92; I^ i5i 
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Ghenardo 

Ghiberti^ Bartalucdo^ 11, r44-j46, r55» l^Sr, 
1&2; III, z57h 238 

Gtubc^, BoESc&orso, 11, iGq * 

Ghiberti^ Xorenio [Lorenzo di Bartoluccia 
Ghiberti, or Ix^nnizo di Clone Ghiberti}^ 
Life, II, 143-162; 1^ 87, li2j 127^ tyt; 11* 
4f 9, 86, 9j, 143-162, 164, 171, 183, ^loo, 
201, 204, 213-21S, 234: III, 3, 237, 2C8, 
269, 270; IX, 114: X, 47, 2S2 
Ghiberti, Mttoiio, II, i&q^ 162 
Ghirlandljo, Benedetto, Life, VTTI^ 59^^ 
nip a 22, 229* 233 ; VI* 57; vin, 

Ghirlatidajop Bavid^ Life, VIIJ, 39-60; III, 
222, 225, 229-23i> 233; VI* J7; VIII, 59- 
60, 63, 64* IX, 3, 6* 182 
Ghirlanddjo,^ Bomemioo* Life, III, 219-233; 
I* lEa, 126, iSg; 11* III, 69, 70* 188, 
213. 215. 24®: IV. 36* b5p «2p 279; 

vl* 57,58.39^; viL io«4 147; vin, 

63, 64, &&; I5^, 182; X, aaa 
Chirlaxidiuo* Michele di ^dolfo^ V, 165; VI 
38; Vlir, 6G-69, 133, 136; IX, 130; X* f5 
GhirlaridaJOp Ridolfo, Life, VllI, bo-69; Ix 
135; II* 185. 190; in, 233; IV, 169, 2i2j 
2r6, 279-a8x; V, 220* 231; VT, 191* 192; 
Vll, s3, 33. 155, 156; \TIIp 3 p 5, 60-69* 
93-95; IX, ^o; X, 15 
GhJrJnndnjo, Tommaso,, llX, 239 
Ghisi {Mantwano), Giorgio^ Vt, 113^ 31S 
Ghisoaip Fermo, 111^ 164; t^i, 34, 167, 169; 
^^IL 40-42 

Giacotno * 

Giamberti, Ffancosco, IV. 134* 191 
Gian (Giovao) BaHk 
Gian Barilo [of JFIorenec) 

Glad Cristoforo^ III^ 92 
Gian l^cunenJco 

Gian Girolainq Bresetoit^ (Gian GiroSamo 
S&voldo) 

Gian Girolaino San Michele 

Clan Glfnlaaio Savoldo (Gian Girolamo 

Gian Jacopo da 

Gian Maria da Afilano 

Gian Maria VsrdeioUi 

Gian Nkcola, IV^ 47, 48 

Glaniiiud. Gi^lio de^ (Gialio BomanD) 

Giamiuzri, RaHaGlIo ftppl de\ VI, 168 

Giaoop AntonJo di Majrco dl (B Cirw^>f0} 

Gilis Mosiaeri 

Giocondo, Fra* Life* VI, 3-11; IV, 145: VI, 

J-Ii, 28, 47,156 

Gplfioo, Niccol* (NkcolA Utsioo), Ml, !4a 
GlolitOp Gabriele, VI^ 115 
Giottio del Sedema 

Giior^o, Franowo dl, Life^ 111* 129-13I: II* 
III- 3119-131: 

Qiorgio Alantovano (GAtsi] 


Giorgio Karari 

Giorgio Vasari (son of Lazzaro Vaisari, the 
elder) 

Giorgione da Cas£elfranc& 

Giotdiao, Tomnaa^ {or Maso)* Life, I. 203-208; 
I* 112, 203-20B; II, S3 

Giotto, Life, I* 71-94 : I« 7 - 9 > ^ 5 * 59* 5^, 51 * 
57* 63, 71-94, 99* »09p I3i-it3, 137, 118. 
123-127. i6t. 162* i50 , 170* 174,^ 77p I7S. 
iSo* rSa. 1^-186, 190* 203-205* 222; Ih 
^3. SO* 35. 37p 73. S<S* 120. 13L * 39. 

147, 150, j6i. 162. 166* 171* 195- ^50p 

262; III* 59, 259; TV, So; Vp 21: VI. 114,202, 
219* 220, 335: VllT, 32. 153: IX, 3, 119, 
133, 1S2; X* 47, 191:, 221* 222 
Giovan (Gian^ Barile 

Glovan Battista Eelliicci (Giovan Battuta 
San Marino) 

Giovan Battista BsTtano * 

Giovan Battista (Benedetto) 

Gior^'an Battista da Bognaca^alla 
Giov^ Battista da Ccnigiid’tio 
Giovan Battista de* 

Giov^an Battista dc' Rossi (11 

Giovan Battista Fiortnt 

Giovan Battista Grassi 

Giovan Battista Ingtmi 

Giovan Battista Mantovan& (Sculptore] 

Giovan Battista Piloro 
Giovan Battista R&s$^ (or Kosto} 

Giovan Battista £au Marino (Giovan Battista 

Ben-ucei] 

Giovan Battista Seniptom {Mani&v^no) 

Giovan Battlata^c^znni 

Giovaji Bofegna 

Giovan Filippo Cr^sciOMa 

Giown Francesco Bpppto (or Vetraio) 

Giovan Francesco Caro^o 
Giovan Francesco da S^h Gallo 
Giovan Francesco [11 Fattore) 

Giovan Francesco 

Giovsi] Francesco Vetraio (or 

Giovan Tacomo della Poria 

Giovan Afaria Buiitri 

Giovaji H^laiia dal Botgo a San Sepolcfo 

Giovan Maria Fakonetlo 

GIo^'eji Blofia Piohi 

Giovan Paolo dal Bor^o 

Giovan Paolo Poggim 

Giovan Paolo Bosselti 

Giovan Hero Calavreic 

Giov^etto Cordegli&gM 

Giovanni [Lo SpagnaL IV, 46. 47 

Giovanni (of Vicemaji* IX^ 211 

Giovanni (the FlemingL VIII* 74 

Giovanni, Antonio di [Solosme* da SeUignsno) 

Giovanni. BranodI* 1,135. ^45. 147.148* 191 

Giovanni, Fm* t, 59 

Giovanni* Maestro, IV, 260 

Giovanni, Mino di (Bfliio da 
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Giavaniai Agnolo Fra 

Giovanm Aotomo Btan (It Sodoma} 

Giovanni Antonio BeOra^ 

g iovanni Antonio de" 
iovamii Antonio FoIcotuHo (tbedder) 
Giovaoiii Antonio FaicanfUo (tht yoonger) 
Giovaoni Antonio L&^pp^H 
t Giovanni Antonio Ltcjftio (Cudc^Uo, or Por- 
denonv) 

Giovanni Antonio Sogltmi 
Giovanni Baldini 
Giovaimi Battista VirQn£$0 
Giovaimi BtHim 

Giovanni jj^rp^ardt [Giovanni da Caatd Bolog¬ 
nese) 

Giovanni Boccaiino (Giovanni RibaJdi) 

Giovanni BosgoU 

Giovanni SuimGonsigli 

GioVknni Coro/o 

Giovanni Cimabue 

Giovanni Cugini (Jean Cousin} 

Giovaimi da 

Giovaimi da Castd Bolognese (Gicvanni 
B^rPiordi') 

Giovanni da Fie^Ic, Fm (Fra 
Giovanni da Fhs^h, Maestro 
Giovanni da LimsG 
Giovanni da Mitana 
Giovaniu da Ni^ia 
Glovaniii da Pistoia 
Giovanni da 

Giovanni da Santo Stefano a Ponte (Giovaimi 
_dal Powfff) 

Giovazmi da. Uitm (Glovanm Martini) 
Giovanni da Udina (Giavamii Nanni, Of de’ 
Hicafoaton) 

Giovanni da Fra 

GiovaimJ dal Cdt'so 

Giosanni dal (Giovanni da Santo 

Steiuo a Ponte} 

Giovanni de' Ficamatori (Giovanid da UdiiKt 
CM- Kannl} 

Giovaimi de^ SanH 

Giovanni dell' Opera (Giovanni di Benedetto 
Bafufint) 

Giovanni della 
Gtovanni delle ComicU 
Giovanni di Baccio (N'aiini di Baodo Biffia) 
Giovaimj di Benedetto 1 [Giovanni dell' 

Opera} 

Giovanni di Goto 

^G^vanni FaytGiUi [Giovaimi dl Stocco) 
Giovaimi Fiammingo {Johann of or 

Jan Stephanns van C^ker) 

Giovanni 

Giovanni FrajuKra 
Giovanni God^t 
Giovanni Jacopo Cofogtio^ 

Giovanni Mangone 
Giovanni Jfoiuwii 


Giovanni Marti^ (Giovanni da f/dlMj) 
Giovanni Nanni (Giovanni da Udin$, or do' 
Rica^tod) 

Giovaimi P^dtmi * 

Glovaam Pistmo 
Giovaimi Rib^dt (Giovanni 
Giovanni Rosti? (or Rosso) 

GleA^anni San 
Qtovaimi Sfisratua 
Gio^^nni Strada (Jan van der Sitasi} 

Giovanni Tt^^icani 
Giovanni Turini 
Giovanni Fra 

Girolamo. 60 

Gnolamo Bmsignm {Mcmsignori}* Fra 
Girolamo [ Bartolommeo Benrato) 

Girolamo Br^ilnima (GirdlamD MoscianOp or 
Mnriaco) 

Girolamo 6 ampagn<^la 
Gnolamo Cicopta 

G^lamo da Carpi (Girolamo da Pcfraia} 
Girolamo da Cot^g 7 fcia (Girolamo Ivtarchesi) 
G^lamo da Perrara (Girol^o da 
Gmlamo da Sermoneta (Giroiaino 
Girokmo da Tr#i?i;se (Giroiaino Treviiii} 

I Girolamo daJ Libti 
I GiiDlamjo dal Pfaio 
Girolamo Dante (Girolamo di Tidano) 

Girolamo del 

Girolamo del ^rocifissaio [Girolamo 

Giroiaino del Pacckia 
GLrDlan& dclia Ceeca 
Girolamo d^ Rotbm 
Girolamo di TiiiaiLo [Girolanio 
G^Iamo Fagtifoti 

Girolamo FerTarege {Girolamo LpTfibawd^) 
Girolamo 

Girolamo [Girolamo Ferrarese) 

Girolamo MacchUiti (Girolamo dd Crod- 
fissaio) 

Girolamo Marchesi (Girolamo da Cahgn^dm] 

Girolamo MaimcH 

Giroramo Miruali 

Girolamo Misumtl (Misceioiii) 

Girotamo Mocetto (or M&retio) 

Girolamo Monaignori {Bansignmlt Fra 
I Girolamo MorettQ (or Mocet&) 

Girolamo Mosciano [Girolamo Bfnziano or 
BreGcianiMo) 

Girolamo 
Girolamo Ptmti 
I Girolamo Fsixaniifa 
Girolamo Sonia Crac£ 

Girolamo SiGiotante (Girolamo da Scnnonetal 
Girolamd Trevigi [Girolamo da Timiso) 

Giromm MorfOTu 
Giognj, Ro^ de', VI, S7 
GiuEano BMfwdint 
Giuliano da Moidno 
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GiuHano da San GaJJ& 

GiuUano dd FacMrw 
GLulia4)0 dd Tmso 

GLuliaiio di Bafdo d'Agnate ^ 

Ginliano di Niixoit> 

Giuliano Lena 
Giulio Banasf?ne 

Giulio Camfagnata % 

Giulio Campo ^ i 

Giulio Cafn^aJi 

Giulio CtevTOf Don 

Giulio da Cep^^t 

Giu7Jo da 

Giulio Maeiam 

Giulio Montana (Giulio f^pi do' Giaimu^i) 
Giuutalodlf Domeiiico, Vl, 273*279 
Giuseppe del Salviad (Giuseppe 
Giuseppe NiccolA fjoaunicoloj F^ji/iiffo 
Giuseppe Porta (Giuseppe del S^viati) 
GiustOpIIMi 
Glusto (of Padua). T\\ 51, 56 
Gobbo, Andrea, ad. IV, 

Gobbo, Battista (Battista da San C&tio] 
Gobbo, Criatoiano (CristoIa.no Jidari] 

Gono* Glqvaimi di, VI, 206: VII, 69 
Ciossart+ jean^ IX^ 267 
Gottip Bacdop IV* 280 

Go^ttdli, BeuozzOp Lifb^ III^ 121*125; 35 ^ 

J21-J25p 161; VIp 246; X* 47 
Grit, ^larco da. VIII, 55 
GraMone. HI. 70 

Grunacci, Francesco (B Granacdo). Life, VI, 
57-61; II, 190; III, 233; IV, 4, 169. 1B6: 
V. 97* 9S. 231; VI, 57-6i, Vll, joS; 
VIII. 5. 59* 121; IXp 5, 6* S, so, 29 i 5® 

Grasd. Qiovuo Battista^ V* 

Greco, II (Alessandro Cesali) 

Grimmer, Jakob. IX. z6S 
Grosso, Nanni, III, 375 
Grosso* NiccolA (UCaparral. IV, 268,269 
Gualtierl (the Fleming), Vll I, 131 
Guardiap Niccol6 della. Hi* 92 
Guazzetto. D (Lorenzo Naldiiio]| V* 201^ VIIl^ 
119, 147-129 
Gucci, Lapo. Up 26 
Guerriero da Podouvl 
Cuerriui, Rocco, IX. 242 
GugUelmo. I, ij* 31 
Gugiielmo da Forii 

CugJidmoda Marcilkr (GuillaumedeMardllie) 
GugUelmo ddia Porfa, Fra (GugUdido Mi- 
l^ese) 

Ge^cLmo Tedestia 
Goldo 

Guido da Como 
Guido del 

Gii^o Moroni ^odanluo da Modena) 
Guillaunae de Marcillac (Guglielmo da Afuf* 
Cllld] 

Gye» the Lydian (fable)* J. Ksxbc 


Haarlem, 'Dkk of, IX, 26* 

Haeck. jau, IX, 369 
Hans Beham 
Hans Eot 

Hans Lufrinck * 

Hans AfernliW (AuSse) 

Heemskerkj Martin* VZ^ ri6; VIlIp 90* gr; 
IX* 366 

Heinrich (Albreebt) Aidegrevsr ^ 
Hemrich Pa^udaHtis (Amgo) 

Hemesseo^ Catharina van. IX, 269 
Kemessen. Jan van. JX. 266. 269 
Hendrik of Dimnt 
Hieronymns Bosch 
Hieronymus Cock 

HoUand/Lucas of (Lucas van Leyden) 
Horebontp LucaSp IXp 268 
Horeboutp Susnnnap IX* 26S* 269 
Hubert van 
Hugo of ^fllxeer^ 

Ignazio Fra 

If Bacchiacca [Francesco UivrHni, or 
bertiao) 

H Bambaja {Agostino Buslo) 

IZ Bas^ti (Maxed BasaifL or Basarini) 
n Bu|gtnru> 

II Capaira (Niccold 
U Carofa [Autonio di Marco di Giano) 
li Curifid 

H Cfonaca (Sunone del Poilaiuolo]i 
II Fatfcare (Giovac Francesco P^nt) 

H Granaccio (Fiancsco Grunocci) 
li Greco [AlessaifOro Cesoiij 
II GuamtUi (Lorenro Naldino) 

U Modena (Antonio Bigar^ili] 
n Moro (Fmnce&co Tirr^do) 
n PirlstJKi (Leonardo) 

D Passo (Giovan Battista dc* Rtsaf) 

11 Sodoma (Giovanni Antonio ^azri) 

Baiioue Ruspoti 

Irnola. luDocenzio da [lunocenzio Francucci}, 
Life. V* 212-213; rv* 170; V* 207* 209. 
212-215 

Impiccarip Andrea degU (Andrea dal 
Inoaco, Francesco dHl\ IV, 66. 67: ^ 1 , 126; 
VIII, 202 

Indaco* Jacopo deil'p Life, IV* 65-67; ITli 
253; IV* 65-67: IXp 29 p 30 
India, BemardlnOj VII* 237 
Ingonii. Giovan Battistap VJir, 37, 38 
Innocourio da Imola (Innocermo FrancaodJ 
Ippolito Coskt 
Irene di SfnHmbergo 

acobellOp I* 105 
acobeUo de Flore 

acocno Mdighino (Jacopo MebehiiiJ] 
acone (Jacopo), Vp iig; Vll* 176; Vlll* 
16-19 
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Jacopg [pupil of Sandro Botticelli). III. j 

i acopo, DoUp II, 57 
acopo {Jacopo 

acopo {Vignuola) 

acopo Beliini 

ajcopo Bresciatio [Jacopo de^ Medld] 
acopo Camicci (Jacopo da Ptmiormo) 

Jacopo C^gnuofa 

J acopo CiczMono 

Jacopo Cohnna 

Jacopo ComkUo 

Jacopo da Bosjono 

J acopo da Montagna 

Jacopo da Pontormo (Jacopo Caxrucd} 

Jacopo da Tro^o 
Jacopo {Cosiinoi da Trono 
Jacopo da Twtifa, Fra 
Jacopo Davanao (Jacopo 
Jacopo JDauanxa (of Milan) 

Jacopo dc' Medici (Jacopo Br^ffianp) 

Jacoix> del Conte 
, acopo dd Corso 
, acopo del Seltaio 
^ acopo del Tedtsca 
[acopo delJa Barba 

i acopo della Quercia (Jacopo deHa Fcnite] 
acopo dcU* fndaco 
acopo di 

acopo di Clone Orcagna 
. acc^o dl Sandro 
. acopo Falconefio 
Jacopo Failaro 
^[acopo Lanfrani - 

Jacopo Melighint (Jacoteo AfalrfAina) 

Jacopo Palma [PalDia Veccluo) 

^ acopo Pukbolica 

Jacopo Robusd (Jacopo Tintoretto] 

Jaoopo San&oidno (Jacopo Tatd) 

Taco^ 

Jacopo Tatti (Jacopo Sanstmino) 

^ [acopo To^sco (Lapo) 

, acopo Tintoretto [Jaaipo RobuatL] 

Jacopo ZuccM 
Jacopone da Faenra 
JakOD 

Jakob Cfimrtw 
JUrn Cornelia 
Jan do Mynsheet^ 

Jan der Sari 
Jan Hasok 
Jan Scorit 

^ao StephaDu&vaji Calckcr(Jobaimol Cakor^ 
Of Giovanni Fiammingo)^ 

J an v^n Daten 

an van der Straei [Giovanni Strada} 
an van Eyck (Jotiann of Bruges) 
an van Hmgssen 
atkszoon, Joo^t, IX, ^69^ 

Jean BelUgambu? 


[can Cousin (biovaimi Cugtn^ 

.ean Go&sari 
foadiw Paiini^ 

roannic^Lo (Giuseppe Nixxo\bUVi£entmo 
lohann of Bruges (Jan Eydi) 

[ohann of Cakar [Jan Stepli^us ’van Caickef, 
or Giovanni FiammiQgo) 

^ [ol^n o£ 

Jfost Jan&ioon 
^ oost van Ckef 
Jofis 

J vsdi^ of Gi^ent 

Keur, Wtllenip IX, 369 
Jfsyj Willem, IXp 267^ 3t70 

Koeckp Pieter, DC, 267 

I 

Lafrtry, Antoine (Antonio Lan/m^'} 

Lambert fLambert of Aj^erdam) 

Lambert Suamus (Lamberto Suave, or Lam¬ 
bert Zutmaim) 

Lambert van Noort 

Lamberd, Mlccol* di Kero (Xiccold d‘Are?», 
or 

Lamberto, Federigo di [Feierigo Fiamsningo 
or Bel Padovano), IX, 127, 36S: X, r6 
Lamberto (the Fleming), VJII, 331 
Iwamberto Suave (Limbcrt Siwi'uf, or Lam¬ 
bert Zutmann) 

Lampsonius, Domenicus^ IX, 268* 170, zyt 
Lancelot BtondeeJ 

Lancia, Baida^sane^ VII, 206; X, 33 
Lancia, Luca, DC, 223 
Lancia, PompUio, X, 33 
LanfeiTi* Antonio (Antoine LafrerjJ, Vl, 113 
Lanfirani, Jaoopo, I, 104,105 
TnnHIagQ, Maestro, TV, 6, 7 
Lapo. Arnolfo di (Amollo Lapi), Life, 1, 20- 
26; ], 8, 13. 14, 30 - 36 . 2 g, 30, 33. 39, 65, 
113,126. 170, 174, iSo; II. 8*. 202, 203, 263. 
264, 26j; IX, 194 
Lapo [JacDpo Teiksco) 

Lapo Guccf 

Giovanni AutORio, Lffe, VT, 235-36 
V, VT, 235-^65; VII, 158, 159 

Lappou, Matteo> III, 306, 307; VI, 355 
Lastricad, Zauobi, VII, ^5; IX, 135, jja' X 
33 

Lattaodo 
Lattando Pagani 

Laorad^ Pietro (Pietro Lorenscttl), Ltfe 1 
U7-i^ot 1 , 92, 117*120; II, iS; JiL 55 
Laureti, Tommaso (Tommaso Siciliaiio), VI, 
1S6 

Lazzaro CalaTneoh 

Lazzaro Scarpaeda (Sebasdami Scarpaccia 
or Lazzaro Bmtiani^ 

Lazzaro Vasari jt3o elder) 

Lazzaro Vasari (tbe younger) 

Lendinara, Lorenzo da, in, 283 
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Leno^ OiaUana, IV, 147; VI, 136, 150; VUE, 4 
LfiOn Battista Aib^i 
Leonardo (H Pisloia) 

Leonardo Casi^ani * 

X^eonando Cwnr|'i 
Leonardo da ViTtci 
Leonardo del Ta$sQ 

Leonardo di Sir Ghvanni t 

Leonardo MUanesi ^ 

Leonardo PHieutreUi 

X^nardo (the Flemiar). V» SOI 

Leone (Leone LiEStiij 

Levina 

Levden. Lucas van tLnqas of Holland}^ Life* 
vip IX, 365, stja 

Ltberale, Life, VI, n-ij; IVp 54; VI* 11-15* 

^4. 35. 3^. 49 • 

Lithsrale, Gensio, Vp 149 
lihri, Franoesco dai (the elder)« Life, VI, 49; 
VI, 29, 49 

Libri, Francesco dai (the younger). Life, VI, 
52-54 

Libdp Girolamo dai. Life* vr, 49-32; VI, 

29.37.49-52.54: _ . _ „ 

Licinio, Giovanni Antonio [CubccUo, or 
Pot^enone), Lirsp V, 143-155^ Vl, ai3, ^44* 
247; VIII, 43, 44, 1031 TXp i60p 167, i6a 
Liemnck, Hans, VL 117 
Lisario, Pirro, VTII, i6j, 154^ 186, 217: IXp 
»4. 94. 95 * 192 

Lmainolo* Berto, Hi, 92 * 

Lltkge^o (Andrea Luigt) 

Lino* I, 43 i 

lione, Giovanni da^ YI, 152, 169 
Lioni, Leone (Leone 
lioni, Pompeo. IX, 232^ 233 
Lippi, FiJippo (Filippino}, Lire, IV, 3-10; II, 
i&9i ^90: HI. S3. S7, 259: tv, 3-10, 44, aip 
99, 100. 176* 177; V, a?; VIp 66 
Lippi, Fm Filipm, Life, HI* 79-SS: IL 1S7, 
190; HI, 79-S&i iiS, e6i, 247: IV, 3, 5, 
9, 185; Vlp 246; VTL 37? 133^ 

X, 47 

Lippip Ruberto di Filippo, Vill, riS, iig 
Lippo, Life* II, 49^51; 1 ,4S* 20S; 11 , 49-31, S3 
Lippo 
Uppo 

Livio da Fw/i tlivio Agresti) 

Lo Spngna (GiWflnni} 

Lodovico (of Florence), IX, 362 
Lodovico Maiino (or iila^^^olini] 

Lodovico Marmita 
Lodovico Mazzolini (or 3faline) 

Lodovico 

Lambard. Lambert (Lambert d Amsterdam), 
IX* 266-268, 270 

Lombardi, Alfonso, LtFK, 131-136; V, 131^ 
136,210; VII, 77; IX, 167 
Lombanlino* Tomno (Cristofkno Lombardi), 
VI, 167; VIIL 45, 55 


Lombardo^ Ginjlamo (Girolamo Ferrarese), 
V, 24,28-30; VII, 9,10,1B9; vui, 36, 37: 
IXp 202, 223 

Lombardo, ToIliO, IV, 60 

Longhi, Barbara de'* IX 155 * 

Longblp Luca de\ IX, 154, 153 

LorentiiiD, Angdo di [Agnolo di Lorf 

Lorentlno 

Loremcetti, Ambro™, Life* I* iSS-^y7 
Lorenietti, Pietro (Pietro LanFaiti} 

Lorenietto (Lorenzo) LoHi 

Lorenzi* Antom'o di GinOp VII, 24; JX, 131; 

30 

Lorenzi* Battis^ (Battista del CavaEiereJp IX* 
iji, 140. iJi; X, 31 
Lorenzi* Btoldo di Giho, X, 30, 31 
Lorenzo (father of Piero di Usinio), iVj 125 
l^renzo, Agnolo di (Angelo di Loiantino), I* 
208; Ill* 209 • 

Lorenzo, Mcci dJ* II, 72 
Lorenzo^ Neii di, U* 72* 73 
Lorenzo Casta 

Lorenzo CorAs (the younger) 

Lorenzo da 

Lorenzo degli Angeli, Don (I>on Lorenzo 
MoHdJpo) 

Lorenzo dcUa Sciorioa (Lorenzo Sfiortni) 
Lorenzo di Btjxi 
Lorenzo di Credi 

Lorenzo GkibiwH ft^reitso di Ciqne Ghiberti, 
Or Lorenzo di B^rtoluccio Gkiberti) 

Lorenzo (Lorenzetto] LoUi 
Loreiuo taUo^ 

Lorenzo Mmgm^U 

Lorenzo Afcwoco* Lon (Don Lorenzo degli 
Ang^l 

Lorenzo Kaldioo (IL Guamtta) 

Lorenzo of Picardy^ Vp 201 
Lorenzo Sabatini 

Lorenzo (Loreaizo deOa Sdorina) 

Lof^eazo 

Loro* Carlo da (Carlo PorUHt^ 

Lotti, Lorenzetto (Lorenzo), LlFE^ V* 55'5S; 

m* 273r IV, 24u; V, 53-5S; vii* 7B; fx, 
20, 239 

Lotto, Lorenzo, Life, V, 261-264 
Louis of Laifvaiit 
LGuvain, Dirk of, IX, 266 
Lousmin* Johann of* IX, 266 
Lonvain, Louis of* IX, 265 
LonvaLn, Quentin of, IX, 266 
Luca da Cortona [Lnca 5i^?iorzWi} 

Luca do' Limghi * 

Luca della 

Lnca della (the younger) 

Luca di Tami 
Luca FanciUi 
Luca iHaiuia 
Luca 

Luca P^nni 


t 
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Luca S^onili fLuca da Cortona) 

Lucas H^^baut 

Locaa van Uyd^m (Luca« of Holland) 

J^uc|a 

Seba^ano (Fra Scbosliano Vinuiano 
del Fiom^] 

Lncreaia, Madonna, V, 12 j 
Lugano, Domenico dal Laco di, II 216 
• Lugano Joramaso da, IX^ 306 
Luigi^ AiRirea (L* Ingegno), IV, 4? 

Luigf 

Ltdgi Brugtiuoli 
Luigi FtEfflrjfw 

LupinoJ, 

Luna, Francesco della, II, 2^, 33a , 

Lnnetti, Stelanci {Sigfano of l%}retice) 

Lti netti, Tonunaso di Stefano, V, 51 ,. 32,1^4,23 1 
Lupiiio, Bcraardioo del {BemaTdjno Lt4lm) 
LuiiO 

Lysippus, I, xl ) 

Ataocb^vcUi. ^nobi. in, 115 
Macciuetti> Girolamo {Girolamo del Croci^ 
TX, ti6; X. rj, tfi 
Madonna Lmre^ 

Madonna Properaia de' 

Maestro Andrea 
^laestro Claudio 
Maestro Credi 
Maestro 

Maestro Giotranni 
Maestro Giovanoi da Pi^stiU 
Maestro Laiut/dgu i 

Maestro Mina (%lino del Itegno^ or dd Eeame) 
Maestro Niccold 
Maestro Sidvestro 
Maoatxo ^atto 
Maglione, I, 3^ 

Maiano, Benedetto da. Life, III, 257-2^4■ I , 
5^ Vi! 

Rfaiano, GiuJiano da. Life, III, 11-14* III 11- 
„ M' 74 ; *57-359; IV. 19,; VI. 131 ' 

Mainaidi, Basttano (BasdaDo da San Gtmig' 
nanoj, til, 2:25, 330-235 
Maini (ilarim), Michele, V, 3, 4 
Malino. Lodo\'ico (or Maiwiliiiii, IIL 164 
Maneiaaiter. Matthaeus, IX, 269 
Mangone, Giovaoiii, V, 5 
Manno, VT, 7S; Vtll. 164, 190; X. 175 
Manaueti, Giovacuu, rv, 51, 39; V, a6o 
Wantegna. Andrea, Life, iu. 279-256; n 
rjSj III, i&t, ^286; IV. 24. 55, 82; VT. 

15.29, 30, Qi; Vtn, 25; IX. air 
Maotovatia {Sculptore), Diana. VIII, 42 
Mantovauo, CamiUo, VII, zoi; 171 
k Alajitovano Giorgio 

Mantovano (Scujptoro), Giovan Biittista VI 

III, 1J7, 164. 163, J69; vin, 42 

X, 


Mantovano. Marcdlo (Marcello VffewilA 

M^uoM, Maso {Toniinaso da San Fiianol 
IX. 157; X, 13 

M^c Antonio Bttlagntse (Mate' Antonio 
tcaunondip or do Ft^cij 

K MoicclJo ^^tovano (^larceUo Venustij 

esi. Gmlamo (Girolarao da Cixsignola] 
etti, Marco (Marco da Faenra). IX 
I 156: X, 20 ^ 

i^taiuhiDo, III^ 103 
^larcldoiw 

Marclib^p Aistouio di Giorgio* IV^ 36^ V, 4; 
Mai^, Guglielmo da (Gumnnme da Mar. 

Marco, Tommaso di^ Tp igj 

Marco Basaiii (II EtaMitip or Marco Basarmi) 

Marco Caiavr£$3 (Marco Cardisco) 

JtftTco da Faeora (Marco Mar^hcm 

Marco da Grd 

Marto da M&nUpuIciano 

Marco da Ravenna f^farco Denie] 

Marco da SUna (Marco del Pino) 

Marco del Tasso 

Marco (Marco da Raveima) 

I Marco di Battista d*j4gnufo 
Marco (Marco da FaenEa) 

Marco Oggtoni ■ 

Marco Paim^i^ani (Maroo Panaigiano) 

Marco (am of Gidvanm Rosto)i, VIII 20 
Marco " 

ElaxcoUni, Francesco, 113 

Maraone^ Picfo di, VJIL if 2 , 173 

Margaritonc, Life, I. 63^7; h 38. 63-*/, iiS 

Manano da Perugia 

Mariano da Peseta 

MangRoHi> Lorenzo^ VII, 46 

J^Iarini (dfotuiL Michele 

Maiinns (of Zierickseo}, IX, 368 

Mario Capoc<!Keiu 

Mariotto, I, igB 

Maiiotto, Domenico di^ HI, la 

Mariotto AlhertineMi 

Mariotto di Fvan^esco 

S^farmita, VI, 84 

Marmita, LDdovico> W, 84 

Marten de Vc^ 

Martin Heems^rfk 
Martin Sekentgauer (Martino) 

Martini, Giovanni (Giovanni da ITdin^ 

Marrinip Simone (Simone Mcmini, or ^ane.^V 
MartiiiO {MartLa Sejkongauer) 

Martino (pupii of Montoreoli). VTIJ. 144. 147 
151, 156; X, 25 

Martiaei, BartolDamieo <Si Jacopo di, VII 147 
Martiito da CMiw [Pielteeiiiijo da San Daniele 
or Martino di BattL<sta} ‘ 
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Giacomo, 111 ^ 184 

Ma^acciOk Lifb^ ll- 183-1^1; Hi S^i ® 7 > ^33 ■ 
198; III, 79^ So; rv, 3^ iBSf 213; 
Vt 202, 303: IX, lOp 133: X. 47 ' 

Masini, Mesisor Frauocaco, IV^ 227 
(Maso dal Bo3co) 

M&$o Finjgusrra 

Maso (or £?toWifio * 

M^o ilffljuKoJi (Tommaso da San. Friano} ^ 
(Toioinaso) PafiatxUQ 
Maso Porwa 
Masolino da Panic^ 

Matjice, Cola daila (Niocola Filotesio), V, 23®^ 
239 

3 IattH> (brother of CiOAaoa}^ IV, 275 
Mattoo (ol LiAcea)p II* 9&. 97 
Matteo dal I^assaro • 

Matteo LappoU 
Matteo 5 oh Ali^htk 
Matthaeus 
Matthys Cock 

^iatiiniiio, LIFE, V, * * 75 " 

1S5; VL 177. 196? Vm. 17, 218; IX, 20 

Antonio di Donnino (Antomo di 
DomeiucoK 223; Vll, 29; VIIl, t 2 
Mazzini^o. til, 239 
Ma^zolini, Lodovico (or Ma^iao) 

Max^oni, Giulio, VIXI, 210, 211 
3l3U2oni Guido (Modanmo da Modot^)* HL 
I4;V1II, 38 _ 

Mazauoli Franceaco (Particfl^glaiio), Lip®, y, 
243-256 j IV, 83; V, 243-256: I 07 -* 99 . 

114. 259; VIII, 34, 39 . 4*. ^^7 * 

MazxuoU^ GirolaiUD, V, 244, 245, 254. 2551 

Medici, Jacopo de (Jacopo 

Melighino, Jacomo (Jacopo Melighim), V, 72* 

73: VI, 139. 149: VlUp 237 

Melone, Albobello da^ VIII, 24, 43 
Melozzo {Miro^)t Francesco di 
Melozzo da Fcrfl 

Melzo* Francesco da, IV, 99 ^ 

Haos (Ausse}, 111 + 6t; IX, 265 
Mcmmi, Lippo, 1 , 172-174 , 

Matnmi. Simooe [Simone Martmi, or Sanese)* 
Llfe^ I, 167-174; Ip lOp 25, 89* 92 . i 67 -^ 74 » 
183; II, 16, 37, 83; III, 183 
Meni^dla. IX, 114 , r- m 

Menzochi^ Francesco fFrancesco da Foru), 
VH, 201, 204-206; VTlI, 171 
+Meik2CM:hlp Pietro Paolo, VII, 203, 206 
Messina, Antonello da+ Lt^, Ill, 59^ 
Metnxlorus, I* xxxix, xi 
Mchad (Michele) C 0 Mi$ 

3 iichetaguolo 
Michclagnolo 
Michela^olo da 
Michclagnolo di Vivians 
Miclitki (Michael Ceri#) 

^lichclc 


Michele da Miilasws- 
Michele di Ridolfo GHrlandiijo 
li^lichele Mnint (Marini) 

Mid^c Sun Mich^k 

MichelinD, I, 20S * 

hticheliao, VI,^ 76 

MiGheUno, Domenico di* Itip 35 __ 

Michelozzo Mich-^ozzip LiFEp 11, 259-271; ^ 

Milanese, Gnglieliiio (Fra Gugliehno delJa. 
PotrYo) 

Milanese^ Leonardo, IX, 23S 
lyUlano* Bramante da, ill^ iS 
htUano, Cesare da (C^re da S^sio) 

Milano^ Gian Maria da, Vllt, 19® 

Mhano, Giov^amu da. Ip 1S2,183, 1S5; Up 23 

Milano, Michele da^ I^ 221 

l^linenra ,^4?jfitrn:ittoJn 

Minga, Andr^ delp Vll, 07 ^ I^p * 3 ^! *-5 

Mim, Antonio, V, 165; VIII^ laS; IX, 47-31. 

69p 81, 107, 109 
Miniati, Bartolommeo, V, 201 
Minio, TTizLano (Tixiaoo da Padova), vl, 47; 
IX, 203, 225 

'hBno, Mastro [Mino del Regno, or del Keamej, 
LifTE, Illp 91-92; 111 , 91 ’ 9 ^. ^55 
hlino da Fi 4 rc/f (Mino di Giovajiiu) 

Mino del Regno (Maestro Miho, or Mmo del 
Reame) 

MLno di Giovanni (Mino da Fiestf^e) 

Minore, III, ti 1 

MiimbeUo di (Minibello CavaJon) 

Miiozzo (MeJoEzo)* Francesco di, V* 140 
Miruoli, Girolaiifc* IX^ 156 
Misnroni (MisceTiani)^ Gasparo, m; vi ^ 
Misuroni (Misceronij, Girolamo, I> p 60; v 1, 
86 

Mocciop II, 4, 10, ii^ lOl 
Mocetto (or iVfw^/o)* Girolamo 
Modanjnq da Modena (Goido AfarrMi) 

Modena, II (Antonio B^gareWi) 

Modena, Modanino da (Guido Marrcwi) 
Modena, Nioooi6 da (Niccolft dell* jJhate) 
Modena* Pehefirino da {Pehegrino d^U Are- 
Magi, or eJe’ Munaii), Life, 80-Si; IV, 237, 
V* Sch8i* 176: VI, 125 
Mona Papera, ^mardetto di. II. 248 
Monaco, Don Lorenzo (Don Lorenzo d^ls 
Aa^di), Life, II. 53-5®; IT- S 5 - 53 . * 7 *; 
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Monddhip Galearro, VI, 42, 80 
Mon^gnoii (Bonsigtiori), Alberto 
Monaignoii (Btr«Jt^»£?n}, Fra Cneruomo 
Monsignori (FoMJ^orij. Fra Girolamo 
Monsignori (Bonsign&ri]^ Ft^c^o 
Montagna* Bartolommeo, IV, 52, 60; IX, 211 
Montagna* Jacopo da> III, 1&3 
Monte Carlo, Ba^tiaBoda, IV, 179 - 

Monte SjLTia nvioo, I>omcmCQ dal, V, 30 
Mcntecavallo, Antoitio, IV, 140 
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Montelupo, Baodo da, Lite, V, 4 ^^ 4 Si 
148:^, 186; V, 41-45, 97; VII, 155: VIII, 

54: rx, 55. isa, 190,439 
Montelupo, RaJIiWilIo da. Life, V, 41-45; V. 
• 37, 41-45. 1*9: VT, 133. ass: Vll. 9-11, 37, 
ea, 81, 189, I9I. I9S. 194, 195: VIII. 89, 
137- *47; 51. 55 . 89- “J® 

Jwntepmciana, Marco da, 11 ^ 72, 179 
MontepGJciano, Pasquino da, 111 ^ 7 
Moot*v3chi, IV, 46 

Montorsoli, Fra GiovaimL A|;tiolo, Life, VTII^ 
*33-157^ *0, II, 3i, 53: MIX, gig 133- 

157: fX. SI, 117, 133; ^3. 33 

Moaverde^ Luca, V, 147 
Moor^ Antonina, IX, ^t68 
Morandini, Francesco (Francesco da Poppi), 
X, t4 

Moiando^ Paolo {Paolo Carorrwfa] 

Mor*ni, GLiiliano di Niccol^y* I, 331: V, 73: 
251 

Moreto, NicccW, IV, 57 

Moretto, Ales^odro (Alcsssandro Bonvidrii), 
IV, 60: VTIL 49, 50 

Moretto (or 3locgtto], Girolamo^ III. tSo 
Moro, Batiista del (Battista A^geio, or 
d'A^olo) 

Moro, 11 (Francesco Turbidff) 

Monone. Domenico, Liffp VL 35-35: VI. ig, 
35. 3** 3® 

Monone. Francesco, Life, VL 35-39: VT, 393 
^,35-3g> 40, 41. 50 
Morto da Ffifro 
Morzone, Giromio, IV, 55,. 56 
Mosca, Simone, Life, vII.* 185-195^ 44* 

VI, 133 r VII, 9, 10, 135-195; viiL 2114 ^ 

IX, 69 

Moschino, Francesco* VII* l^rz, 194, 195; 

X, 32 

Mesaano* Girolamo (Cirolaroo Muriano, or 

Mostaert, Fran^, IX, 265-353 
Mostaert, Gilis^ IX, 36S 

Munari, Pellegrino de' (P^egrino da A/d(d5?#ia* 
Or degli Aretnsi) 

Murano. Natalino da, VIII, 104 
Musi, Agostino de' (AgTstino ViJftjTffiio} 
Mnziano. Girolamo (Girolamo Mosdano, or 
frtfscmvTiTio] 

Mynsboerc, Jan do, IX, 35o 
Myrmedde^, III* 55 
Myion, II, ^ 


Naldini, Battista* VII, 181, 182? VlIL 253; 

IX, IJ4: X, 14* 15 
Naldioo, Lorenso (S 

Nanni, Giovanni (Giovanni da Ud^na* or de' 
Ricamatoii) 

Konni d'Antoiuo di BsffCG 

Nanni ^ B^do Bigio (Giovanni di Baccio} 


Nanni di Prqap^ ddio Coffijftfe 
Xatmi Grossa 
Xantii Ungk^o 
XannooCio da San Giorgio 
Nasaaro, Mattoo dal. Life, VJ, 79^2; VI, 75, 
79-82 

Nals^Iino da Murano 
Ka^orra, Pietro, VI, 126 
Kebbia, Cesane del* IX* 2fii 
jffegrolo* Filippo* VT. 86 
Keri di Lotmio 
Kero, Dorante del, VlII, 337 
Keroccio, I, 172 

Keroni^ BartoLommeo (Riccio), V, 73; vn, 
®S7 

Niccola Hiotesio (Cola dalla 3fff/rieiff) 

Kiccola Pisano 
Niccola Finiitaw 
Niccolaio* VTIT^ ^9 

Nicco]6 (goldsmith to Pope Innocent VIII), 
III, 281 

Niccold (of Hortnee)* III, 7 
KicooL^ iTritoio] 

Niccol6, Maestro, VI* 184: VII* 377 
NiccoL6 

Niccolh Artimo (Niccolh d' Arezzo* or Nlccold 
di Piero Lamberti) 

Niocoli Aposui 

Nlccold B^atricio (Niooias Beantruet) 

Kiccnl5 Bolognese (Kjccol6 deli' i4r£a) 

Kiccolh Corlon E^Niccol6 Zocoolo) 

NiccoL6 Cufo 

Niocol^i^d* Arezzo (Kiccoid Aretino, or KLccol5 
di Pieio Xvamberti) 

Niccol6 da Modena (NiccGl5 ddl^ AhaU) 
Niccol5 daOe 

Niccol6 dell' Abate (Niccal^ da ModenB) 
N1 cco 16 deli' (Ntccold Bolognese) 

N1CC0I6 della Gi^rdta 

Niccolft di Piero Lamberti (KiccoI5 4 * Arezzo, 
or j4«Iireo} * 

Niccolft Fiorentino 

Nicool6 (Kiccolb llrsino) 

Kiccold (11 Caparm} 

Kiocol5 Mewaio 
Kiccol6 Ptiido 

Niccola Eondincllo (RondindLto da 
Kiccol6 Soggi 

Niccolb UiSncp (Kicool6 Giotjino) 

Kioool6 ZoocoJo (Niccolft CarloHt) 

Nicolas Bcantriz^ (Niccal6 Bcairkio) 
NicomacImSt IL So 
Nicon, III* 209 
Nino Pisano 

Nola* Giovanni da, V* 137-139 
Noort, Arthus van, IX, 359 
No^, Lambert van, tX, 268 
NuDzia^ Vin, 5!* 62 

Nupalnta* Toto del* IL 190^ 280; VI, igj, 

196: VIIL 65 
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Odcrigi d' Agobbi^ * 

Oggioni, Marco. IV* 105; %TlIp 56 

Oja> Sebastian van. IJC 269 1 

Dpera. Glovaimi dell' (Giovanni di Brnedctto 

Onuio da Bologna (Orado SajJimatcAiiftl 
OraiiQ di Paris 

OrazJo Pianefii ^ 

Orazio Porla . 

Qrazio Samm&^nkim (Oraiio da Bolt^gna) 

Oraiio VecelU 

Orcagna. Andrea di Cionc^ LjfEi L 109^*991 
ll,5i;ni*zi3 

Drcagziap Bernardo di Done* 1* 1S9. ron. 

195^ 197 

Orcagna. Jacopo di Cione, I* 1^, 197^ 198 
Orlaado Fiacfo (or Flaeco) # 

Orsino, III, 275, 276 
Ottaviano da 
Ottaviano del CoUctiaia 
Ottaviano della Robbm 
Ottaviano Fakonitia 
Otlavlano Euccima 

PaccJiia, Girolamo dd. VIl, ^52 
Pace. I>onieiiico di (Domenico 
Pace da Faewra 
PacuvinSp I, jcxxm 
Padova, Gaerriero da, TV, 51, 56 
Padova. Tiiiano da {Tizicmo Aftaw) 

Padova. Vellano da. Live, m. 75"75J^ ^53' 

73-75^ ^7^ . . ^ 

Padovano, Fcaerigo del (Fedexigo di 
or Fiamiiilpgo) 

P^ovano, Girolamo* III* 209 
Pagani. Lattanrio^ V, Vli, 12S 

Pagni. Benedetto (Benedetto da Pescia]p VI, 
152, 154-156^ 169; X* 9 
Pagno di Lapo Fsr/ijfiflBi 
PaBadio. Andrea^ VI* 28, 4S; VUI, 233* =341 
IX. 211-214; X, 20 

Palma, Jacopo (Palma Vecchio). Life. V. 250* 
2(ii; IX^ 160 

Palmezzani. Marco (Marco Parmigiano)* \TI. 
204 p 205 

Palndantna. Kanrich (Arrlgob VIII^ 3S; IX. 
269 

PaludanuSp Wilkm. IX, 269 
Panetti, Domemco. V^IO* 24 
Panicaiei. ^tasolino da, Ljfe^ H. 165-167; 11* 
46, 159, 165-167, 171, 185, iS7-i&g; IV^ 3; 

Vtp 205 

Paolo. I. 103 

Paolo Caliari (Paolo Veronese) 

Paolo (PabEo Morando) 

Paolo da F^roiwi 
Paolo Fen'Hji^ 

Paolo Pisioksi^ Fra 
Paolo Fimiio 
Paolo Fojnaflff 


Paolo Son Mick^ 

Paolo SMalfO 
Paolo Utx^lk 

Paolo Vefonese (Paolo Cflihri) 

Papacdlo. Tommaiso (or Maao)* IV, 76; VJ» 
152; VII 

Papino della Pieva 

Pari3r Domenico di. IV* 47; V. 195 . 

Paris* Orazio di. IV* 47 ^ 

Paris Bord<me 

Parma. DanieUo da fDaniello Pom) 

Partaigiano (Francesco Marntoli} 

Parmigiano, Marco (Marco Palfttc^antl 
Parrnafiiiia, IX, ! 33 i 
Parrl Spineiii 

Portidiu^ Antonio, VI11, 16 
Portigiani. Fagno di Lapo. El* 269+ 270 
Pasquino Cenni 

Fasquino da • 

Pa^rotrtB. Bartolommeo* IX* i|6 
Pastorino da Sfjnsa 
Pa tinier, Joacbim, 266 

Pecori* Domenico^ HI* 207-109; IV, 257: VI, 
255. 358. ^ 7 ^ 

Pedoni. Giovanni, Vtll. 4® . _ , 

Pdlegfini, Pellegrino (P^egiino da Bologna. 

or Tibaldi), VlII, 34,104: IX, I5i;^54. *5^ 
Ptllqgrino da Medfsa (Pellegrino degli Are- 
tuai* or de' llimari} 

Pellegrino da San Danide (Martino da Udtne, 
or di ^ttis ta) 

P^egrino PfiUgrini (Pellegrino da Bologna, 
or Tll^di) 

Peloro. Giovan Battista* V* 73 
Pencz, Georg. Vi, 119 

Peniu, Giovan Francesco (11 Fattore}# I-IFE^ 
V, 77-ao: IV, 337, 247: V, 77-80.201; VI, 
146-148. 150. 151, iS3f i77> *93. 

2J6 

P enn I Luca, V^ 79, 201; VI . 115 
Ptertno del (Perino Baoiiaccorsi* or de 

Ceri) 

Pemgia, Mariano da, V, 263 
Perugia, Piero 1. 22r 
Penigino, EHetro (rtctro Vannacci. or Pietro 
' da Castal ddla Keve), LtFE, IV^ 33-48: TI^ 
190; III. 23, 188* 204*273: JV* 13* 15* l8> 
33-4g, 82. i 39 h 2ro-2j2, 236, 242. 243 ; 
V* 49, 50* St. 230; VI, 235. 269: VII, 199. 
248. 249; VIII. 3: IX 1S9: X 192 
Pexnrzl. Bkldossarre {BaJdassarre da Siena)* 
Life. V, 63-74; ^V* 145. 146. 200; V* 5^ 
^3-74^ *3^^ 

174* I77i 219; Vll. 253; VIII^ 167, i6Sp 197* 
205. 218; lx. 65.. 19^; X. 174 
pp mari , S^uStlO. VLIJ, 205; l A, &2 
Pesarese^ 1. 105 

Pescia, Benedetto da (^nedetto Pffgiii) 

Pescia. Mariano da. VIII. 66 
Pesciar Pier Maria da* VI, 76 


* 
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Peselli, Francesco (Francesco di Pcsdlo, or 
PoseUinOi), LfPE. Ill, 117-118; III, S6, U?- 
iiS 

PeseUo, Life. Ill, 117-118; HI, 59, 117*118; 
• IV, 8 j / . . 3^. / 

Pesello, Francesco di (Fiaacesco PestUi, or 
PescUino) 

^ Plleidias, I, sel; II, 120; rV, ros 

* PhiJipQa/Ie 

PhUodesT l. xxxix 
P^ettj, OiBzio^ VIll, 206, 2&7 
PiccinoJIi, Rnffacllo de^ da 

or Breiscianinff) 

Rchi, Giovan 15S 

Her Francfisco da ViUrtKf 
Her Francesco di Jacopo di Sandro - 
Her Maria da 

Heri, Stefano^ IX^ 137- X, 14 

Pjermo (Hero) da 

Piero, Alvaro di, II^ 64 

Piero 

Kero da 

Hero da Ssiio 

Hero (Herino) da 

Hero da Voli^rra 

Piero del DonicUo 

Piero della Friiji«sca {Hero dal Borgo a Stui 
Sepolcro, Of Botgliese) 

Kero di Ce-ftmo 
Hero di Marcane 
Hero Frofifia 
Piero PoUaitiolo 
Pieter Aertsen 

Hetcr Briu^hci ^ 

Hetcr CAris^ 

Pieter fCoeck 
Pieter Poutbus 

Ketraaanta, Ranieri da, Vll, 9 t 
Hetmsaiita. Stagio da* V, 162; %% ^14; VTI, 

7. 195 

Hetro, I, J03 
Pietro Cavallini 

Ketro da Castel della Heve (Pietro P^rugina, 
or Vaiiiiacci)i 
Pietro da SM 
Pietro da 
Pietro di 

Pietro Lflurorif (Pietro Loreazetti) 

Pietro Nmarta 
Pietro Paolo, I, 105 
Ketro Paolo da Teii 
Ketro Paolo GalcoUo 
Ketro Paolo Menaoehi 

Pietro Pffrtigino (Ketro da Cartel delta Heve, 
or Vamued.) 

Pietro Poisiiii 
Pietro £/r£>iifi0 

* Pietro V'aimncci (Ketro P^rugina, or Pietro 

da Cartel deUa Keve) 

Pie VC, Papioo della, VI, 273 


^ 1 ' Y“' 

VUI 18; l\, 42,43, 47, 48 
Pico, Alarco del (Msreo da Sinta) 

PifttcIJif BaoctQi, ilJ, 93-94 , ' 

PintUficchio, Bernanliiio, Llfls, IV, 13-19; TV, 

I 3 ‘l 9 . 46. &5. 211, 212; V, 227; VI, 195: IX, 

Tidoibo, Fia Sebastiano Viiuaaoo dd fSe* 
,biistiano Lndaiii), Lira, VI, 173-1S6: IV, 

84, 114, 24a; V. 66 : VI, in8. 139. 148, 173- 
186, 217. as 9 ; Vll, 110, jii ; VUI, 82, 84, 

92, 1S2, 201; IX. 68, 106, 109, 111, 162, 

nppa del Feibro * 

Piranj, CiroUmio, IX, 211 
PtiTO Ligario 

Pisanello, VittoA qr Antonio, Lipe, III, 109- 
113: II. 187: 111 , 103, 109-113; VI. 33 
Piaano, Andrew Life, I, 123-131; I, 123-131, 

189; U, 50i 81, 83. 91, 93. 120, 145, 147. 

154. ifio, 200; Vll, 30 

Fisano. Giovanni, Ura, I, 35 -++: I> 19. 83 - 44 , * 

76, 97, 98, 2io; IV, 142; l\, tt 

Pi^o, Xiccoia, Lira, 1 , 29-37: I. Ivi, 29-37, 

‘+o. 4 L,+ 3 - 44 - 97: lit 9 ?: IV, 142 

Pisano, Nmo, 1 , 127,130. 131; 11, 8i, 83 
Piaano* Tammaso, I, 130 
Pisfeollca, JacopOn IX^ 214, ^^15 
Pistoia, Gcrino da tG^no PisiaUso) 

Pintoda, Giovanm d^, h 164 
Kstoia, 11 (Leonardo], V. 7^, So 
Hstoiese, l^vid. 111 , 263 
P^oies^p Fim P^olop IV^ 162 
Kstoiesep Gerino [Gertno da Pistoiajp IV, 

46 

Httoni, Battista (Battista of Vicenia), VI, 108 
Hzzolo^ N]ccol 6 ^ lit, 280 
Plaotilla, V, 126 

POggini, Dometiico* VL 87; IX^ 131: X* 33* 

33 

Pogginip Giovan FaolOp IX^ ^32, 233 
Poggini* Zanobi, V„ 106; VUI, 61 
Poggino* Zanobi di, iGj 

Polidciro (of Perugia), IX^ 234 
PoUdoro da Caravaggio tPondoio Caldara] 

PoHfco del nomrUa 

POlialuob, Antonio, Life, 111^ 237-243; I, 
xxxiv; II, 139; lip 237-343* 248* 2S5: 1 \\ 

Ay 263: V, 21; VI, 182, 24^; VlU, f>4 
Pollaiudlo* Hero^ 111 , 237-243^ HI, 105* 

237-243, 248: VI* iSzp 246 
Poll^uoio, Simooe del (11 CF^^tuifa) 

Polo, Agnolo di. III* 273, 274 
Polo, DomcniDo di, V, 135; VJ^ S4 
PoJydetus,^ h ^ ^67: IL fio, 160 
PoJygnotus, 1 ^ xxxlx; 11 ^ So 
Pomaranciep Niocold dalle^ IX, 26^ 

Pompeo da Fana 
Pomp^ Liont 
PoEipilio IrCrnCfd 
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^ompomo . j e ** 

PoDto. Giovanni dal {Giovaimi da Santo 
Stnfano a Ponte)* Life* I, 311-21^^ L 20B, 

Pontoimo, TacJpoda. [Jacopo Caixocci}^ 

viip i47-i&ir n. 190^; IV, 17 % 24^. ^60; 
V, 93 - ^<>4p * 35. *90p 23L 323. 231 . 

VI. eo. 355-257. 273^ \il* 3L *47; 
l&i, 201; VlH. iS* fest 92. I54 p * 79. 

IX, 20. 107. no* I33 h 134! 3-5. 7'^“- 

12-14, 47. 17^!,,*77 

PoiLzio, Paolo^ IXk 149 ,, , . ., 

Poppi* Francesco tla (Fiaticesco AfwaHdiwiJ 
Porocnone (Giovanni Antonio Lmnw, or 
Cnticcllo) 

Podmo. Bernardino di, X, 17 

Porri. Daniello (DanicUo da Paima}* ^ I1I| 217 

Potto* Ma». IV, 262 

Porta, Bacdo della (Fra Baftolonimeo m «w 

POrta, ^ra Guetelmo della (GngFelmo Mi- I 
lan^)* VI. 217; VIII. ^4^ I^t. 6S, 69. =34- < 
338 

Porta, Giorv'an Jacomo della, IK^ 234+ 335 
Porta, Giaseppe (Ginseppe del Salviata). v 1* 
115; VIlt;io&, 192* *93. 230; IX. 214: 

X, 20 

Porta. Orazio, X, 20 

Porta. Tommaso. IX, 238 

PortcUi. Carlo tCarlo da Loro). VUl, 09. 

170,179^ ^5 * ’ ^ 

Pourbus, Pieter, IX. 268 * , * v^ri 

Prato, Francesco di Guolamo dflJ. V, f35; \ llj 
72. 73; VIII. 163, 173. I9*"i92 
Prato. Girolamo daJ, VTIJ. igo. t9* 

Praxiteles, I. xxvi, xJ. xll ; IX* 133; X. 47 
Primaticcio. Francesco, DescripHon of rVisrfttf. 
IX 145-130: V. 200,101. 203: VI, ii5h 157: 
VIII, 37. i®3. ^37. ^38- *45'I5L 15O 

Procodsolo, Ross^Uno dal [ AntoniO jRnssf ^Jiao) 
PrometJiens (fableli L xxxix 
Properzia de Rossi^ Madonna 
ProspcTo 
PrMpero Fontana 
Protogertas, II. 801: X, 200 
FroveSo FakimttP> 

Poed, Domenico* II* 26 
PUccio Capanna 

Puligo+ Domenico, Ltfe^ IV. 279-2S3* \, 109; 
TOI. 119. 120 

Pnpiffli* Biagio (Bta^o Bolognese) 

Pygmalion. 1. Kxviil. xi 
Pyrgoteles* 1. xl 
Pyt&ias, I. xxxix 

Quentin of Lcuvain 

Qggrrijt JacoDo dcHa (Jacopo della Fonw). 
Lire, IT. 91-97: I. 139:.!^ 86, 


145. 

245 


' 146 . i5i'' 4«: Ml, m, i3e: 


RadacFino del GarbQ 
Ba^U&ni 

Ra^llo Beih j 

Ra&unlio Bu^cianino (BaFaello da Brescia* 
or de‘ Picdnelli) * 

KaOaeCo da Montelupo 
RaffaeUo da Urbino (Raffaello SflimO) 

Raitaello dal C0U4 (ItaflMllo dal Borgo] 

Ra^ello de' Picdnelli (Radaello da,Brescia. 

or Bfeuianino] 

RaSaollo ddle Fiwte 
RafiaeUo di Biaglo 
EafaellQ Pippi de' Gimnusti 
RaBa^o Saruio (RaSaello da Drbino) 

Rannondi, 51 arc* Antonio (Marc Antonio 
Botogfi€S 4 , or de' Franci) 

Ramenghip Bartolommeo tBartolonmieo da 
EogHMavaih) 

Ranieii da Pkftasania 

Bavemia* Marco da (Alairo 

Ravenna. Rondinello da (Nicad6 RondinelloL 
Ljff. V* 264-265; HI* 183*184; ^ *264-366* 
Vll, 204. 205 

Reggio. Sebastiano da. VJ, 165 

H^o, Mino del (Maestro Afino. or Mtno del 

Heame) 

Rend Boyvin tRenato) 

Kibaldi Giovanni (Giovanni Bocfalina} 
Ricamatori, Giovanni de' (Giovanni da Efciiwj. 
or Xanni) 

Ricchino. Francesco, VTII. 50 - , 

Rjccianellt. DanicUo (Damelio da Voltej^L 
Life* VIII* t9f-=i *: VI* 113.219. ^^4! 

I 184-136, t^7-2ii, 22B. 23s; IX, 95p ioo* ioi. 

I 103* 107* itit 122 
RicciareUi. Leonardo* Vni. 207 
Riccio* Andrea* III. 64^ 

Riccio (Bartolommeo Nt^oni] 

Riccio Domenico del (Domenico Bn*rcifii^or-5t J 

Riccio. Fdice dd (Felice 

Rjdol£, Bartolommeo. VI, 4S 

Ridolfo Ghiriandajo 

Rinaldo JHanlcpflHO _ 

Sipa Traji&one. Ascanio daJJa (Ascanio Con- 
ditr^ 

Ristoro da Campi, Fra 
Robbia* Agoatino della, II, 123-125 
Robbia. Andrea ddla* II* r 25 -** 7 . * 75 ! HL 
276"^ V, 90 

Eobbia, Giovanni della. M, ii6: VTTI. ti 6 
Kobbia, Gkotamo ddla. 11 , ^* 7 : 

Habbia. Luca della, Life, li, TI, 

Eobbia^^^'ua^della (the ynnoget). Jl. 126, 
127: rv. 237; V. qo 
Robbia. Ottaviano dcUa, II, 

Roberta. VIII. tiq, lio ' 

RobttSti, Jacopo (Jacopo TintetsUo) 

Eobyn. Joria. IX. 270 
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Kooco Guerrint 
Rocco Zoppo 

Roger van der Weyden (Rog^ of Bruges) 
Romanioo, Girolamo, IV, VlII, 49 
f^omano, Domenico, Vltl, 19-5 
Romano, Giulia (Giniio Pippi de' Gianmuzi], 
LtFE, VI, 145.1^^; in, 19: IV, ^6. S4.119. 



ijS, 17s; IX, 146, 


viu. 29, 39^41, 55, ije. 

:245, ^57, 258; X, 9, 1S7 
KomanOp Luzio, VI, 212, 222 
Romano, PaoIo, Lire, III, Qi-92; Vp 57 
Romano, Virgiliop V, 73 
RondJneJio da Ravenna (Niocoi^ Rondinello] ^ 
Rosa. Cristorano. VIII, 30, 51^ 104; IX, ^77 
Rosa, Stefano, VII I, 50, 51/104: iX, 177 
Rosaelli, Bemardo {B^nardo del Buda) 
Ro^Ui, Coaimo, Life, III, 187-190; IV, S2, 
izj, 126, 151,165; V, 88, Z29 
RofiiU^Ui, Pietro, iV, 159; VII, 68, 69 
Rossemno, Antonio {Rass-sdlino dal Pno- 
consoloK Lire, IIJ, 139-144: H, 253; HI. 
44, 139-1+4. 253: IV, 273 
HoaselLtao, Bemardo. Life, III, 139-144; III, 
44, 139.144, 26S 

Rossellipo dai Proconsolo tAntonio Roiseliind) 
Rossetti. Glovao Paolo, Vlll, 204, 210 
Rossi* Francesco de' (Francesco SaMait) 
Rossis Giovaa Battista de' (13 
Rossi, Giovanni Antonio de% VT, 86 
Rossi, Madonna PtoperzLa de". Life, V, izr- 
i28:Vm, 45 • 

Rossi, Mneeniio de^ VIl, 94* 98, 101: vni^ 
153; X, 23, 24 

Rosso (or Rosto], Giovran Battista, VI, 164 
Rosso {or Rosio), Giovanni 
Rosso, IJ (Gim'an Battiista de* Kossijp Life, Vp 
189-2031 n* 190; IV, 84; V, 97 p 189-203; 
VI, J09, ttlp 115, 257-261, 273, 274; VI Ip 
58. 59, TI7^ 149, i 38 ; VlIL 167^ 183: 
IX, 20, 107, 146, 147; X, 47, 173 
Rosso^ Lodovico, IX^ 1S2 
Roaso de^ Giu^i 
Rosto [or Giovan Battista 

Rosto [or Rossq)^ Giovanni^ IVp 46: V'"!!, 177; 
Vlll, 30 , 179 

Rovomuio, Benedetto da^ LiFE,. 35-3S; 

IV, 155: Vp ^5-38: VIL 4. 63 p G4p 187; iSL 191 
RovezzanOf Giovanni da. III, 105 
Roviale, VII, 129; VIII, 190: X, 196 
Antonio dei (Antonio del Tozzo} 
Roberta di Filippo Lippi 
Ruggleri da Beiogm 
Rus^i^lJ, llarionc, X, 34 
Rustici, Gabrielo. IV, 162 
Rostid, Giovan Francesco, Ijfe, VTIlp in- 
129 ^ rVp 105, 186; vn, 57 p 6d; VUL in- 
139: Xp 47 


Sabatini, Lorenzo, IX* 131; X, 20 
Salai, l\\ 99 

Saiamancap Antonio, VJ, 376 
Saiincofno, Mirabdlo di (l^bdto CavaloriL 
IXp 126; X, 15, 16 ^ 

Sal6, Pietro da, TX, 204, 223 
Saiustio Penuii 
SaAradore Foseki, Fra 
^IvestrOp Maestro, VI, 87 
Salvestro Fancetli 
Salvip Antonio di, ILL ^39 
Sajviatip Franoesco (Francesco dc’ RosaiL 
Ijfe^ VIIJj 161-193; IIIp ^58> 262; V, 119; 
VI, 108. in, 177; VII, 178, 30 j: VUI. n, 
I2> 44. 84. 90* 91, 161-193, 2*98, 209, 228, 

229 , 23** 232. 233 : IX, 133; X, 7 * 47 . ^ 71 . 
174. aig * 

5 alviat]„ Gii^cppc del (Giuseppe Pof ta) 
Sammacchinip Orazio (Orntto da BolotnaL 
VIII, 18S, 22S, 329: IX, 154 * 

San Casdano* Pietro dip VII, 25, i6p 19 
S. Cleniente* Abbot of (Don Bartoloimneo 
della 

San Danide, Pdlegrino da (Martino da Udine 
or di Batota) 

San Friano, Tommaso da (Maso 
San Gallo, Antodo da {tbe cider), Llfe, 
191-205: IV, 145, 191-205, 254: V* 97; 

66.123.27^; VII, 74; viir, 3; lx. 16,40,41 

San Oallop Anto^o da (tbe younger), LtFEp Vl, 
P 123-141; L 3 =: V, 29, 43p 5S, 72: VT, 123- 
1+^- 167. 197, 198, 219, 220p 222; VII. <>, 
78, a9, 186, 1S9> 190.193. 217, 2 i8; VIU. 
« 3 , 89. 136- 168, 202 : lx, 61-67, *9^. 197. 
224, 239: X, 47 

SanGaJlo, AnsLotile (Bastiano) da. Lire. \ 1 IL 
3-zo; IV, 211; V, 97; VII, 39; ^TII* 3-20. 
Il9p 126: IX, 20, 39, 30 
San Gallo, Battista da [BattisU Gobbo), VI 
133. J4t>: VJII, 169 

San Gallo^ Francesco da, IV, 134, 203, 204; 
V, 27; VT, T33. 173; VIT, 9 p 10, 1&9; VIIL 
^ 51 . ^^ 5 * 22, 23 

San Galio^ Giovan Francesco da* ^-nil, 4 
San GallOp Ginliano da. Life, IV, £91-205: IVp 
101, 134, 145, 191-205. 270; V. 97; VI, 6* 
66, 123, 134, 136 ; Vlllp 3: iX* l 4 29. 30, 
i 80 , 189: X, 33., 23 

San Gimignano, B^tiano da (Bastiano Main^ 
ardi} 

Saa Gimignano, ^^ncenzio da (Vinceotio 
Tamagni), Life, V, 11-17; ^871 V/ ij, 

17; VIII, 2iB 

San Giorgio, Rusebio, IV, 47 
San Giofgia Nannoedo da^ V, 129; VllL 
162-164 

San Marco, Fra Bartolommeo di (Bacdo ddla 
Porta}, Lire, iV* 151-162; Up 19a 249; IV, 
82, 35r-i62p i65'i67> 215. 344, 273; V, 159, 
160,194; VI. 66; VIL 308 , log, 14S; VIIL61 
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San Marino, GUsvan Battista (Giovan Battista 

San Mich^o. Baitolommeo, VIl, 217 . 

San Miclitle, C^n Girolamo, \ 11, ^ao, 
223, 430*33.4 

San Midiele, Giovanni, VI I, 217 

San Michele, Matteo, VII, 219 ^ 

San Michele, Michele, l4sx., VTI, 217* 23 5' 

III, III; Vt. 2j, 36. 47,130: VXI, 127. 191- 
217-335, 137, 341; VIII, 104 

San Michele, J^lo, VI I, 327, *30- *3* 

San Vito, Feliciano da. VUI. no. 211 
Saodrino del Cahol&ii} 

Sandno, Jacopo di, 97; IX, 29^ 3* 

Sandro, Ker Francesoo J^opo di, tiH, 

119: 2:57* *7^ vlll, iia 15^: 

Sandro BQtiic^Ui (SaiidPO di Botticello* or 
Alessandro Filipepi) -i. 

Sanese, SitnoBLe (^mone Mcmttii, or Msjtinij 
Sanescp Ugolino (Ugolino d^ SieuaJ^ Life^ 1, 

113: IL ^ 

Sansovino* Andrea (Andrea Conluixi) 
SansowOi JacCFpo (Jacopo TattiJ, Life^ IX, 
187-202^ 213-225: lie *^7: V* 5r 3^> 3S' 3^* 

VI, 47p 125, i27p Vllp 4, 5, 5&: Vlll. 
100^ 126* igz; IX, 20, 40^ 4I4 107, 145. 
1*5, 170, 187-204^ 2 o6~2o3* 210* 215-225; 
X, 23 * 

Sajjt^ AgDolOp Franc^co, \TIi, 21:1-217 * 

Santa CroMp Girotamop Life. Vp 137-1^8 
Sacti, TVp 261 

Santi. Giovanni dc‘. IVp 46,210. 213.249 
SaiLtS 

Santi TUi ^ 

SanziOp RaffaeMo (RaffajcUo da Urbino), Life, 
IV* 209-250; Ip 86; He 126* 190- III, J8e 19^ 

IV, 15, 28* 29* 44-47h S2, 85, 14J. I 45r 14^* 

153.158^ 20Op 301 * 203p 3og-250p 235; y, ti- 
15, 55 p 56. 66. 72p 77-81, 107-1*9. 1^7* 
i6g, i75> igi. 194. 201. 207, 20S, 21J. 222, 
245, 247: VI, 6* 38. 66, 69* 99-104P lob-i**. 
TiAp 120. i26p 137. rm 145-14^. ^53 h ' 3^- 
t65p 174*^7^- 183^ 193-^95^ 

^18, i2ip 236. 269; VII, III, 117* ^ 74 * 

IQ9, 249; VIIl, 4. 5* 25, 26p 28, 3*. 32- 4jp 
49 p Gl* 73-76. 78* So, Sip 85^ 97, 167* 

219, 226* 236; IX, 20. 27. 28, 3^5. 31. 40t 4!> 
65, 162, 165, 170, 1B9. ^94. 196* 267; Xp 
174, iSo, l8t. 192, 2it* 222 
Sar^ni, Gafen^o^ ilp 36 
Sart, Jan dcTp IXp 269 

Sarto, Andrea dd (Andiea d^ Agnolo}* Ll^p 

V, e5't2o; n, 190; IV, 83, 129, 134. 

283; V, 85-120, 164, 194, 217-231* 231; M. 
60, 106, =55'^57. 272^ ^73 J ' 

148-150, 152. 156^ 157, 171, iSS; vUIh 5, 
6, ri* 16* 17* I9 p 113. 119* 120, 132, 126* 135, 
163,164: IX. 20p 43,1S8,193,194; X. 47,172 


Sas&oli^ Fabiano di Stagio, III, 547 IV, 256, 
257 

Sassoli. StafiOp IV, 75, 257; VI ^ 172 
Sa%TJldo. Gian Girolamo (Gnui Girolam-J 
Brt^cinno) ^ . 

Scarpaccia, La^aajo (Lazzaro or 

SeWstiano Scarpaccin) 

Scarpaccm {Cf^rpaceio)^ Vittore 
ScarpagnJ, Antonio (Scarpagnlno, oi^rZanirag- 
nlno], VT, 10 
Scheggiap A'lllp 61 
Schemno da Seittgn&no (Aleasandro) 

ScMavOp Paolo, llp 166 

Schiavotie, Andrea, Vin, 107, 108, 231 

Scbizzotie, V, 12 

Schcmgaiier, Msrftin {Mftttinoh 91- 

9S: 111,214: VI,9!-9»: IX. 

Sciorini, Lortmo (Lorenzo della 3cionr»a}, 1 A. 

liS; X* 14 
Scorel* Jan, IX, 266 
Sculp tore Diana 

Sculptore {ManU?vani>), Ciovan Batteta 
Sebastian vsn <^a 

Sebastiano da Beggia r-f ^ ■ i 

Sebastiana FJorigcrio {BastLanello ri&rjgpri&l 
Seba^tiano Ladani (Fra Sebastiano Vlmnano 
del PisrrsbQ) „ ^ 

Seba$tiaiio Scarpaccia (Lazzaro or 

Scarpacda) 

Sebastiano 5erIio 

Sebastiano Vmiziano ddi Piowwo* Fra 
bastiano Ludani) 
j Sebeto da 

I Segbers, Anna, l5wp 269 
I Se^a d' 

( SeUaio. Jacopo dd. III. 86 
Semolei, Battista (Battisste 
I Ser Giovanni, l^eonardo di, I* 104: II, 1 !9 
Serlio* Sebafitiano, V^ 72; YJ, 113. tX, 19C1, 
267,. 271 

Setmoneta, Giiolaaio da (Girolaino SictQ- 
imii) 

ServeHino* Guido del* III, 12 

Ssto* Cesare da (Cesar* da li^Iilano), %p 65- 

141; 1011,56 
Scsto, Piero da, VIII, 18 
Setligfiano, Dedderio da* Life, III. I4j-i49» 
11. 353; III. 147-149. 1S4r 156. 

Settignano* Scberano da (Alessandro)p >Tll. 

i63; IX* 55 . 

Scttignano, &lDsmco da (Antomo ^ 

I T,-aftfli). V, 118: VII, 5, 79 , 80: Vin, 

IX, 2<M, 333 

Senazaella, Andrea, V* 100* nS 
Siciltano, Toramaso (Tommaao Lnarrli) 

I Sidolanto* Girolaino- (Girolamo da SenDonetaji , 
I VI, 221, 222, 225: VIllp 99, i8Sp 229; IX, 

'sicM,' ^dal»rn! da (Baldassarre Peruai) 
Siena, Fiaticesco da, Vj 71, 73 







» 

t 

Sieoa^ Marcd da (Marco del Piao)^ VJ, ^525; 

VIII. 204, 210 

Siena, Midiela£:t)oU 3 da. Life, V* 136-137^ V, 
6 q, 136-137 

T>ien a^ Pastorino da, IV, 262; VI, 21^ 
Siena, U^lioo da (Ugolino 
Signorelli, Luca (Luca da Cortonaji, Life, IV^ 
71-761 III, 2Cip 23. 3Jp 52, t 36 . 204; IV, 7t- 
76* 2 i6, ^61 ; vl^ 146; Vn, 199, 246; 

IXp i^; X, 171 
Silvestro, I>on, If, 57 
Silvio Cosini [Silvio da Fiesole) 

Simon Boning 
Simon Bianca 
Simon van Iklfi 
Simone, H, 104; IV, 55 
Simone (brother of Dona^iUoJp Life, IIIp 3-7; 
irp25i; HI, 3-7 

Sinmne (pupil of Filippo Brunelleschi], Up 
236 

Simone Ctni 
Simone Cioii 

Simone da Coile [SiniDiie dc' Brond) 

Simone da FusgU 

Simone del Pollaiuolo (H Crom»ra] 

Simone Mtmmi [Simone Martini, or Sanew) 
Simone 

Simone of Paris, V, 201 

Simone Sanese (Simone Mfmmi, or l^lartim) 

Skeysers, Clara, IX, 269 

Sodoma, Giqmo del, VII, 25^ 

Sodoma, II (Giovanni AntomO Borri] 
Sofonisba i^KfKun'»o/a 

So^, NiccoJo, Life* VI, J69-279: IV, 1S6; 

\\ *09, uo, 106: VI, 26ip 2^-179: VIII, 

Sogiiam, Giovanni Antonio, Life, V, 159-166; 

V. 5I> VI, ii4, ilj, 347, 348: VH. 

256; VIII, 20 

Soiardp Bernardo (Bernardo dc^ Gatti}, VIU, 
39. 4 ^^ 43. f 4 

Solaris Crtstotano (Cristofano Gobbo), VlUp 
55: IX, 14, 234 
Sollainno, I> 

Soloameo da Settignano (Antonio di Giovanni) 
Scazini, Giovan rattista, VI p S? 

Spadarip Benedetto. IV. 262; V, 

Spagna, Lq (GiDPanaf) 

Spagnuolop Alonzo (Aloiizo Berughetta], 11 ^ 
190; IV^ 8; VIL 58; IX, 20, £69 
Speranza, Giovannj/IX^ ill 
Spitimbergo, Irene di« IXp £75 
^piUo, VIII, 119, 120 

Spineia, Parri, Life, II, 171^179^ W. 3 ^- 39 . 

S3p 125, 159, 171-279; ni, J4 
SpiodJo, Forzoredi, 104; IL 39^ 1^77 
Spinello AraiinG 

SquiTOOne, Jacopo, III, 279-2S1, 285: IV, 56 
Stagio da Putwasania 
Sta^o Ssl$$Gh 

X. 
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ig^p *96 


1,109-114; I* ^2, iog-114, 203* 


Staren, Dirk van, IX, 269 
Stamina^ Gherardo, Life, 11 , 43-46; 11 , 20, 
43-4&J 5 ®i S3., 1^5 

StehiQjiC LiFE^ 

204; II, 83 

SteianOp ViDcenEio di« VIp it 
Stefano da F^irard 
Stiftano da Zevio (Stefatio V^rmAss) 

Stefano of Floreace (Stefano Lunetti), HL 
215; V. 51 
Stefano Pieri 
Stefano 

Stefano Fff/lnp«i 

Stelano Vaawsa (Stefano da 2evio) 

Stocco, Giovanni di (Giovanni 
Stoldo di Gino LwrflH 

Straetp Jan vai^der (Giavanoi Strada}k VIlI. 

233; IXp 134, 135 . =67; X, 18, 19 
Strozzi, Zanobi, llL 35 
Suardi, Bartolommeo iBrajrmntmQ} 

Stiavins, Lambert (Limberto Suave, or Lam¬ 
bert Eutnmnnl 
Snbisso, Pietro i 
Susanna Horsbaui 


^ K, UMII4HMVI W Vi i 

ml, VI, xiQ\ IX, 269, 270 
I dip Vll, 187, 188 


Tadda, France$co del [Franoeeco Fermceijp 
VII, 9, ro, 49; VIIL 133, *40- M2; IXp 97 
Taddeo SarkfH 
Taddeo Gaddi 
Taddeo Zu&GhAro 

Tafi, Andrea, LfFEp Ip 47-51: It 47 - 5 ^. 55 . 5 ^. 

3®. 135k ^3^- *43> 2^9; III* ^ 

Tan, jultonio d' Andrea, I4 51 
Tagli&pietra, DucEk III, 169 
Tamagnip Vincenzio (Vmcenzio da San Gimi¬ 
gnano) 

Tassop mttista dd, VI, 213; VII, ijp 30, yi, 
34. 35. 137; VIII, iS. £64, 173, IX, 51; 
X, 20S, 210 

TaasOp Domemoo del, lit, 200, 262 
Tasso, Gittiiano del. III, 200, 262; V, 97 
Ta^so, X-eonjardo d^, V, 31 
Tasso, blarcodel, HI, 200, 262; VII, 156 
Tatti, Jacopo (Jacopo Senfcwino) 

Tedesco^ GugUelmOp IX, 237 
TedescOp Jacopo (Lapo), I, l4p l8-2Cp 23, 24, 
65, 174 

Tedesco^ Jacopo ddp IIIp 333; VlITp 59, Go 

TeJepbanes, I, 3 t 3 odx 

The 

Tibaldi, Pellegrino (Penegrino da Bolognap or 
Peikgrini) 

Tiberio Cal^ag^i 
Tlberio CaualiAH 
Timagoras, I, Jtxjdx 
Timantbes, M, So 

Timotco da Urbino (Timoteo della Vitc] 
lintorettOk Jacopo (Jacopo Robusti}, VIll, 
101-106: IX, 214; X, 20 
Tiii, Benvenuto (Benvenuto Garojah) 

33 


1 
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Titi, &nti. V, ifio: VIIl, 347; IX, 133; X, 

TkSno, Girolamo di (Girolamo 
Tiziano da Codore (rixiano V«C^() ' 

Tiiiaiio Miflia flinajio da Padovu) 

Tiii^o VeaUi tTiziano da Cadorre) 

Todi, Pietro Paolo da^ IIL ^ ^ 

Tofano LomhardinQ (Cristofano LombaraiJ 
Tomfik Luca di, 11, 5 % 

I'ommaiHDi, W. 76 
Tommaso BarJac^ki 
Tn moiag Q 

Tommaso da JLu^aKo 
Tonunaso da San J^iiitno [^laso MaiwiwMi) 
Tornmaso del Vtfsroetf^M 
Xoromaso di Marcif * 

Xomniaso di Stelaao LanffWf * 

Xommaso GkirtaHdujo 
XommaSo (or MasoVGtoi^tMo 
Xommaso LaureH (Xaraniaao SicmaiiO) 
Tommaso PapaG^lh 
Toioma^o PijariO 1 

Xoramaso Poria _ ^ 

XontfTiaso SicOiano (Tomnmao 

Topolmo, IX, ii 4 k 115 , . | 

Xofti, Bartobmiiieo, VI* sOi, a&S. 

Xorrigiano, Liire^ IV^ 1S3-1SS; IX^ 3 ^ lo, it6 
To^aicani, Giovanni* I* 2oS 

Xoto del i xr P,-, 

Toeiq* Antmuo del (Antonio del Roziojij V, 73 

Traini, Francesco, Ip ^ ^ 

Xrento, Antonio da tAntonio Fantuzza)^ 

150^ VI, loS ^ 

Tre^'Lfiip Girolamo (Girolamo da Xf^tse) 
Trevlo^ Bernardino da (BemardUno Zenale)* 
IV, isSi VIII. 54 , „ 

Xreviso, Dario da. Ill, aSo, 2&5 ™ 

Treviso Girolamo da (Girolafoo Xrevigijj u?^j 
V, 6^: 169^171 r VI, in* arip 

244; X, 1B4 

Trezzo, Jacopo da, VI, B6 
Trezio, Jacopo (Cosiino} da, Vl^ Bo 
Tribolo (Xiccoia), Life, VII, ^-^7; V 6, 28, 
136. 133; VI. i33i VII. 5 - 37 * 43 - 45 i 81* ua, 
1^1 VIIL 10, 36. 5 ^* 77 . 

78, 20i, 223 : X, 5^ 30, 17’6* 177 
TnUio Ltmbardo ^ ^ irr 

Turbido, Francesco (11 Moro), Lira. VI, la- 
iS; IVp 61: VL Mp i 5 r 3 ^. 

164 

Xnrlnip Giovanni. Xllp 23 t 
Tnrrita, Fra Jacopo da, i, 49- 50. 50 

Ubertini, Francesco (Francesco d^AIbertmo, 
or ll Bacchiaccai, IV, 46; V* 221: VL 00: 
Vll, 19: VIII. 10, ti, 16* iS-ior X. 8 
Ubertino, Baccio, IV, 46 
“ ■ - ‘ ' E, Hp 


Uccdlo, Paolo, Life, it, 151-^0: JI* ! 

131-140^ 159, 183, 184, 153 ^ 11L 257 ' IV, 
i 85 p 24 ^I WI.O3; IX, 133 ' 


Udine, Giovanni da (Giovanni iMartiniL V* + 

UdUw, J^ovanni da (Giovanni Nanni, or 
Ricamatori), Ute, %11I, 73-85 ^ IV 23^ 

139; V. 77. " 75 . « 9 . 23|r *k' 

148, rSop 194-19^; VUp ir8, viii, 73 “ 5 * 

[711 lXp4ip5i; X, 176 ^ . 1 

Udine. Martino da (Felle^no da San Damele, ^ 
or Martino di Battista)* V, 145-15^* 

Ugo da Carpi 

Ugolino SsH*M (Ugolino da Sie^) 

Un^Xfird, Kanni, VU. 4: IX^ i8S 
Urbano/Fietro, IX, 44, 107 ‘ 

Urbino, Bramante da, Life^ JV* z 37-148 » 

3a; m, 155; 1''^. 137-M* 

' 22^1 1^1. 237, 1541 V\ 26, 28* 29 p 85* 68* 

6, 134 . *36. 133: 

40. 53. 54 . 75: 3 *. <* 5 - 

U^*uio, Ff^Cariiovale da (Fra SartolamtueD) 

Urbiao, Giulio da, X, 17 

Urbino. RaftaeUn da (Rafiaello Sfliww) 

Urbiim, Timoteo da (Tinioteo dd^ Vitej, 

Life, V, 11-17: , 

Uraiiio, Niccolb (Niccolb Ci«f/»o) 

I Vaea. VI, 191, i 9 a • ^ ♦ 

vSa. Permo del (Perioo Buonacooiai, cjr |e 
Life, VI, 189-225; 1 ^. ^■ 

237, *54: V, 7, 77-79. 153. *62: VI, 78, 109, 
its i4:139. M8. y?. *89-225. 244. 257- 
259; VIII, 14. * 5 . 82. I97-199. 2«, 215. 
4I2; IX. ao, 61, r 3 *> * 34 . * 57 . *591 X, 47 
VaJdamhriaa. Fiaacesco tU, H, 145, 14b, 200 
Valerio Cioli , , , .. . 

Valerio VUeniino (Valeno da Belli) 

Valerio ZuecaSi 
Valverde, VI. 116 

Vatuu Ciaatri , 

Vaimuwi, Retro (Retro FerttgiHO, or Retro 
da Casl^ della Reve) 

Vante (or AtUtvanta) 

Vaitone (of Honenw)), 111 , 7 
Vasari, Bemaido. Hi, 55 
Vasari, Giorgio. Lira, X, 1.71-2^ 

I, as art'CbUector, avu. Jtvm. lut, lo, 5 ®. 
79, 92. 94. ***. *20. 126, 138, 157* 
173. *74* *99. 208. 2 ,* 3 » 223, 

as antlior, aiU-aur. pa, a*^ 

xaxi, xaaiii-axavii, xlir, atm, *lvii, 
xiix, 1 . Iv-liac, 7. 9 . *®* * 3 -*®. g- 
1 25, 29. 44 ' 47 - 49 . 3 *. 57 * 59 . bo. 

75, 79,80, 86, 87. 89, 9 *. 92,94, 9 T* 

99, 103, 105, * 09 » **2, 113, 124. 

; 126, 127, 140, 141. * 4 ®. * 5 ®. *03, 

164. 170, *8*. *» 3 , * 9 t. 192 . 198. 

3IT 2^2 

ns pajater* ^dtip 671 86, ii^, 110, 147# ^ 

=0® 

as architect, 25, 31. 38. ii 9 f lao 


# 









; 

Vasari. Giorgio 

11, as art-oollector, 5, 20, 39, 46, 51. 

58, 64. 96. 104, 109, no. J18. 135, 

139, i6a, 178, 179, S27, 353 
* as author, 3, 5. 10, 31, 35, 37, 71-73. 

77*87. 94*96. 104. 113. IJ9. I2J- 
127. 136. 138, 139, 147, t6o-i&2. 

165, 166, 172, *78. 184, 187. 188. 

, 190, 3<n, 208, 228. 229. 234. 250. I _ 

* 252 ' 254 p *63. *64 * 

as poMter. 32, 39 
as architect, 173. 233,164. 265 
•III, as art-coUector, 12, 48,52, 34, 68, 88, 

113, 124, 140, 149. 157- *64. 17*- 
189. 198. 209, 214, 338 r «4S. 

254, 263. 270, 284 . * : 

as author, 5, 6. 14, iS, 19. 30, 33, 34, 

39. 43. 51-36. 59. *4. 74. 75. 

* 91-93. 97 * 110. 11*. " 3 . 123. *36. 

142*144. 149. 157. 163. 164* 174. 

*75. 178*180, 198, 199, 209, 215, 

221. 225. 242, 249, «59- 26*. *73. 

280, 283 

as paioter, 56, 209 
as architect. 55 

IV, as art-collector, 6. 13. 46, 38, 67. 90, 

91,93.113.118,132,135,143,161, 

170. 175. 187. 262 

as author, 7, 9, 17, 19, 26, a8, 33. 36, 

38, 39, 46, 48. 51. 52, 54.56, 61, 

66. 67, 71, 74-77. 79. 82-83, 91. « 

98.99, tit-114, 117. 118- 1*1.1*6- 
132. 134. 137, 145. 151. 134 . 155. 

139. *6*. 17<*. 136, 177. 185, 186, 

204. 214, 219. 222. ** 3 r 2 * 7 . 229 * 

231. *33. *36, 242. 244-248. 237. 

260, 262, 269, 271, 274, 280, 281 
as painter, 231, 262^ 273^ 274 
33 areMtect, 14S, 23 ij 273, 274 
Vp as art-coUector^ 17^ 22* 24, 3a, 45p 49^ 

74.77.79.104.118.1*6,128,163, 

i^, 197, 20t, S09, 213, 219, 350- 
332, 336 

as author, 3-5, 7, ti, 12, 17, 32 , 34, 

36, 38, 30, 35, 45, 63, 66, 69, 73, 

91. 96. 98. 108, 113 , 114, 130 , 136 , 

138 , 13*. 134. 13s. 139. 145. 146, 

148.155.177,183, iSs, 19*. 194, 

199, 301, aio-sia, S 33 , 330, 333, 

238. *47. 250. *31. *53-253- *59- 

360, 364 

as painter, 36, 80, 119. 133, 163, 332, ; 

% 333. 265 

as architect, 233, 3510, 351 
VI, as art^oUector, 3, 32, 54, 60, i3o, 

1 S 7 . 173. 223, 230, 330, 236, 260, 

363 

as author, 3, 6, 10, ii, 13, 15, 33, 25, 

27, 28, 32, 35, 39. 4*. 46, 48, 33. 

54 . 57 - 39 . 65. 73 - 76. 79 , 8*. 84- 


259 

87. 91. 93 - 93 . 105-107. 11*. 113. 
. 130 . 133, 133. 132, 133, 159, l6r, 
163-167, 17s, 176, 178, 190, 194, 

f 196, 302 , 304, 307, 210-213, *15. 
317 . 321 , 223 . *#-231. 235, 239. 

346, 348-230, 238, 361, 264, 369, 

, 273 

» as painter, 32 , 73, 120, 215, 221. 263. 
264, 376 

as architect, 70, 139,378 
vn, as art-collector, n, 99, 233 

as author, 3, xi, 12, 14, 16, 3i, 34, 33, 
28, 31,33,34. j6, 37,41.79.95,96, 
99.101. 103, 109,117-125.127-132, 
* 37 * 139 . *41. 14*. 147. *35. * 57 ” 
160, 167? 16S, 172, 173, 173, 17a- 
180, *l86, 190, 303 , 209, 210, 217, 
323, 226, 230. 331, 334-336, 239, 
340.333,234,257 

as painter, 13, 31, 93, 118-133, 137- 
139. t4i”*43, *88. 189, 306. 239 , 
* 30 . 235 

as architect, 35, 37, 83, 91, 93. 101, 

. 102, 119. 137, 193, 194, 206 

Vm, as art-coUector, 16, 39, m, 128, 164, 
163, 170. 181, 193, 211. 230, 
331 

as author, 3,4,8-10. 14-17. 19,23, 34, 
26, 29, 3*. 54-37. 39*4*. 45. 48-54. 
59. 65-6S, 77, 80, 81, 84. 90. 92, 
94, 58. loi, 103, 103, 107, 108. 
113. 119, 122 - 134 , 127. **8, 133, 
*44. 145. *47. * 5 <». * 53 -* 57 . 161- 
167, 170, 171, 177, iSo, 183-189. 
* 93 . 303, 306, 311 , 316, 220, 226, 
336-330. 333, 237, 238, 340, 245, 
259^ I&O 

as painter, 8, 14. 20. 33. 52, 68, 80, 
91, 98,162-164, *66, 167, 170,180, 
183, 185, 186. 189. 303, 206, 207, 
310 ,339, 233 

as architect, 206, 207, 220 
rX, as art-co1I%tcr, 6, 16, 104, 149, 152, 
136. *38. * 5 *. *58. 259 
as author. 4-8, 33 , 37. 30, 33, 35 . 46. 
47, 35. S6. 60, 6t, 63, 65, 68-88, 
91, 93 * 97 . *03-104, *07. 109-112, 
114-118, 132 - 133 . 1 * 8 , 130. 134, 
* 35 , *37-140. * 45 . * 47 -r 5 *. * 54 - 
156, 160, 162, 169.172, 177, 178, 
182, 183, 187. 192, 193, igg. ao2, 
306 - 308 , 2X0, 2 X 2 . 3 Id, 213, 31 8. 
331 , 330, 332-234 338, 339, 241, 
343, 345 , 347. *48. « 50 - 353 . 259. 

as painter, 33,32,43. 95,96,107,117, 
iiS, 134. 138, 148. 151, 153, 156, 
170, 303, 369-271 

as architect, 68-73, 77*79. 95, g6, 107. 
117, 140, 207 
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it<ciUector, !3 ^ 

atlior. 3. S. 13 , 14. I 5 t I 9 ^ 4 . 
9 - 30. | 4 - 34 r 3 ^ 

3, ^7» 69, 73, 76-73. 50, 84-84, 


Vasari. Giciirgio 

X, as ait<ciUector, 15 

as ftatbor, 3, 3 , i 3 , 14. 13 

29 

62, . . 

90, 9Z-94. 

116, li 9 i 117-129, 147. * 62 ‘Vi 4 - 
166. 167, 171-313 

as paioter, 11 , J4, 16-10,17, loj, I 7 y 
221, 2Z3 

as ardiitect, lo, 16-2S, 31, 17^' ^ 74 ‘ 
177, I7®p t 3 i, 184, 189-193, 2«*, 
206-116. 218-111 , 

Vasari, Giorgio (son of Lazzaro vaaan, ttie 
elder), lU. 52, 34-36 

Vasari, Laz^io (the eld^), Lire, III, 5 i* 3 “f 
IV, 71, &2 * 

Vaisari, Lazzaro (tlie yoonger), Ul, 35 
Vec^etto, Lorenzo, Lire, Til, ii 9 "* 3 ** 
151; III, 129:131 „ , , 

Vecduo, Palma (Jaciw Palma ) 

Vecchio of Bologna tDomenico jIiwo) 

VeCeUi. Orario, VUI. 102; IX- 171 ^ _ 

V-ftwlii, Tiziano (TiiiaiW ^ Cadore)* ^ 

_ a . TTT - _ ™ ■ TV T 1 * ■ V I . 


GENERAL INDE^ , 

( 6 I 

Vicentino, Joannicclo (Giuseppe Niccclft), VI , 
lOS 

Vicendno, Valerio (Valeno de' BelliJ, 

VI, 82-84; V, 247; VI, 76.79, S2-S4: vin. 

Viienia, Battista of (Battista Pittemi) 

Vieino. I* 50, 57, 38 * 

Vico, Enea. Lire, VI, rii-lli: VIII, rSo 
Vignuola (Jacopo Bawret) 


^ifsTlIL I79l83r^^^^l4: V, 66.'ip^ , ^lacenrio Vs^ckio 

^34. S Vsi; W ilL iM. KiL 183, ! 

VIII, 29.33,51, 56 , 92 . i«: I 


Vincenao^ Fra Giorvamiip X, 3^ 

VinMmio Br£5ciam (Vinccnzio di Zoppa. or 
Feppa) 

Yiuoea^io Caeci^nimid * 

Vuiceazio Citmpo 

Vlnceiizio Caiena . 

V ini^j^rt yi L*! ija Sflil yiceciHO Xa- 

m&gBl) 

Vitucenzio Danii 

VlQcenziD de' Rossi " 

Vincenzio di Silane ^ 

VLacenzio di Zoppa {Vtaceimo Foppa, or 

BF£S£iSn^ , a 4r 

Vinocimo Tai»agiii (Vioceniio da 2 >ftn triwu- 

Vinceiino V&^chio 


ix; 48/145/153. i 39 -n 9 , ^01 

aoz* 147- ^ 

Vellaert^ Diciick Jacobs^, LX ^ 269 
Venaco de Padova * 

Veltroni, Stefano, Vll.^ lio, 123^ 

Vni, 22o; X. 20 ^ , 

Venezia.^ TJoinejiico da (Oomeiiiw rtBtWiinoji 

Venn^ *^rceUo Mantovano). VI, 

220, 225; IX, io6j 239. 

Verbo (VerloJ,, Francesco, IX, 2ir 
Vw mfllij BerciMdo da, V^ 151 
VerchiO, Vincenno, IV, 60 
VerderottiH Gusa Jlaria^ IX, 17& 

Vefese, VI, 1 
Verio Francesco 

Veronap Battista da (Battista Far$naio] 
VeronS-j Fra Giovanni da, IV 4. Vlp 3®* 3 ^. 
Sis 218 

Veronap Paolo da. III, 245; IV +179 
Verona, Sebefco dft, IVp 51^ 55 
Veronese^ Giavaimi Battista, VI^ 13 
Voronese, Paolo (Paolo CflJwri) ^ ^ 
Veronese, Stefano (Stfitano da Zevio^p Ii 221; 

IV^ 51-34: VI, 35, 42 a-tt ™ 

Verrocchio, Aodrea. LSCFE, IIL 19 ^* 

2-43, Ut 75. 233 . 267-276; IV. 35 ^ 39 h 
3l, 90p 92, 112; V+ 49, 50. S 5 i 
VIII. nt; X, 47 
VerrocchiOr Tommaso del, X, 20 
VeraeUip Antonio da^ II, 218 
Vetraiow Qiovan FrancOKo (Giovan Francesco 


Lji^, da* Urn, IS\ 

x:cdv; II. 190; 111.270, 271, ^73, 3 ^ 6 r 
44, S2, 85. Sg'iQ 5 . IW* 127 . 13^. ^ 5 ^p * 5 ^p 
195, :zi2. 215* 24*i ^701 V, 49, 

261: Vn. 41'44. 57. 5&- 60.1^8. ^ 5=2 ^111, 
42, 56, Iiip J12, 114. 1 ^ 5 ^ ^ 5 - ^9. 234. 

VirscL^^erino (Pitro) da, YVl' ^ 
Vmiaiano, AgoatinO (Asostno de Mnn). 

VI, iot-103: Vp 97; VIp jQ2-t03, 106; ^^l. 
60p 63 

V jfii j4ae Oj AjitoniOp, LiFn, IS-2o^ 

37 + 43. ^ 3 i IIIp ^76* VTIl. 233 . 

Viniiiajso DomcnicQ (Domenico da Venefiaj* 
Ufe, lU, 97-105; III. 19, 63 p 97-^05. 173: 
VI* 182 

Vlnlziano. Fabnzio, IX, 215 
Vioiziano^ Nkcdla, VI, 209 
Vifgilio 

VisinOp fV. 170, 171 i V. 233 
VitCp Antonio, 11 , 45 'JJ® -- t - 

Vito, Timoteo ddU (Timotco da I7r&i*io) 
Viterbo, IH,ex Francesco da, VI, 130, 13^! Vll* 

I i 9 p 202 

Vitruvins. IV* 48, 75,138^ 205, 2^: Vp 63 . 71; 
VI. 5, 45p. 14 ®* V Illp 40^ 237; 

IX, 44- 113 . 190. 213. 

Vittore Bdlini (BelUniano) 

Vittore C&Fpacoio tScarpatcm) 

Vittoi* (or Antonio) PisamUo 
Vittoro Scarpaccia (Ca^#wtlo) 

Vitt^a. ASe^rOp vf^: VII* 22S; VIO, 
lOp; IX, 204-2 o 6* 223; Xp. 20 
Vittorio Ghib^Fii 
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I # • 

VivariTii* Bartolonmij&o, IV, 52* 5^ j 

Vivaritio, Luigi, ILL 17S, ito; IV, 5^ 

Viviano, Hiclielagnolo di, Vll, 55-57, 60, 66, 

73/93, go 

^Mvole, R^ffaello deUe, VII, 152 
VoJkaerts, Dirlc, IX. 270 
Volterm, DanieUo da (Damallo RieciareUii 
Vdtefra, Fiaacesco da, VIU, 41 
Voiterr% Piffo da, V, 64 
Volteri^^*^ac£afia da (Zajx^ajia Zaccbl], V, 45, 
1^2: IX, 189* 190 
Vos, Maxten de, DC* 26S 
Vriint. Franz de (Franz Ftoris) 

Weyden, Roger van der (Roger of Bruges], IIL | 
61 ' IX, 265 
Willem Keur 
^\lnem Key 
WiUem Faiudanus 
Wllcm van Antwerp 
Wcmter Crabeih 

Zaccaria da VstUrra (Zaccaria Zacchi) 

Zaganelli^ Francesco d«* (Francesco da Cotig- 
Kota] 

ZanfTBgniiio (Antonio Scarpagni^ or Scarpag- 
nine) i 


Zanobi dJ F^ggim 
Zanobi iMstricaii 
Zanobl Maec^tiaviiii 
Zmohi^cggini 

Zanobi . 

Zenale, Berimidino (BemardiDo da rr^eio) 

Zeno, Maestro, IV, 6 q 

Zetxis, I, xxxix; IL 3 oi lit, 209^ IV^ 82^ 83; 

VI. 2a9t IX. 153* X, 200 
ievio^ Aldigi™ (AitichiexD) da, IV, 51, 54, 55 
Zevio, Stefano da (Stefano Kerunase) 

Zoccolo. Xiccol^ (Nlccblb C^r^i] 

Zoppa, Viticenco di (Vincendo Foppa, or 

Zoppo, VI, 81 

Zoppo, MarcOp lU^ 179. 285 

Zoppo, Rbcoo. (V, 46 
Znecati* Valerio, tX, i®*! 

Zuocati* V^inceimo* IX, 182, 183 
ZuQcIiero, Federigo, VIII, lOl, 106^ 2x8-22 
223-228p 230, 231, 233-35^. 3 J 9 » X, 20 
Zucebero, Ottaviano, VIU, 21 j, 2x8, 219 
Zucebero, Taddeo, VTIl* 215-236, 240- 

261; VUI, 182, t88, 215-236P 240-201 
Zucebi, Jacopop VIIIp 233; iX 134; X, 19- 
Zutmann, Lambert (Lambert or 

Lamberto Suave) 
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’A book that is shut is but a block' 

C,Vl^®®^OC/„ 
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